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Critical Issues in Guidance and Personnel 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Compnation of any 
list of specific aims, objectives, or issues 
facing those engaged in present-day gui- 
dance and personnel work, is a greater 
task than any one individual should 
undertake alone. 

When the writer was 
asked to present the 
keynote address at the 
opening of the annual 
meetings in New Or- 
leans of the American 
Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associa- 
tions, the title assigned 
was: “Critical Issues in 
Guidance and Person- 
nel.” It became appar- 
ent, after only brief 
reflection, that the occa- 
sion called for a discus- 
sion based upon a far broader foundation 
than the limitation of one man’s views. 

Accordingly the device of pooled 
opinion was adopted as the one most 
nearly likely to gain a reasonably compre- 
hensive consideration of the topic to be 
discussed. Approximately three dozen in- 
dividuals were asked to send to the writer 
brief statements of what they considered 
to be the three most critical issues in gui- 
dance and personnel. To keep the state- 


@ Thirty individuals prepared 
ninety brief statements setting 
forth what they believed to be 
the most critical issues in gui- 
dance and personnel. From these 
opinions the Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference 
selected or prepared the most sig- 
nificant and helpful statements. 
These issues therefore constitute 
an expression of the best thought 
obtainable and present a real 
challenge to all guidance and 
personnel workers. 


ments short, 3 x 5 cards were enc! 

which the answers were to be writt 

name of the collaborator being already 
typed on each card. A stamped addressed 
envelope for return of the answers was 
The 
method is described in 


also enc lose 1 
some detail for the rea 
son, first, that comment 
concerning it aroused 
considerable favorabl 
reaction; and second 
that it resulted 
tically 


sponse, those who failed 


Nn prac 


unanimous re 


to answer being either 
ill or in foreign coun 
tries or otherwise pre 
vented from participat 
ing. 

The ten issu 
follow represent the composite thi 
recognized leaders of thought and ps 
in guidance and personnel. In some cases 
the issue has been phrased so felicitously 
by one of these leaders that his statement ts 
quoted and his name appended. In all 
others the writer has attempted succinctly 
to set forth what seemed to be the com 
mon thought running through the opin- 
ions of several individuals. The order in 


which the issues appear was determined 
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by the frequency with which those col- 
laborating mentioned the particular issue 
involved. In only g limited sense, how- 
ever, should the Kins be interpreted as 
an order of importance. Rather ts it an 
order of convenience. 

The names of the thirty who shared in 
this experiment in group thinking are 
given at the end of this paper. It will be 
noted by examination that the list is widely 
representative of men and women faced 
with the actualities of occupational adjust- 
ment day by day in high schools, colleges, 
an@ industry. The distribution is illumina- 
tive. There were— 

4 professors of vocational guidance 

3 federal officers—one from the National 

Apprenticeship Commission, one from 
the U. S. Employment Service, one from 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

3 personnel officers in colleges 

3 principals of vocational schools 
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directors of counseling in city school 
systems 

psychologists 

personnel officers in industry 
principals of high schools 
superintendents of schools 

business and professional woman 
university guidance laboratory director 
industrial relations expert 

placement officer 

state educational officer 

YMCA officer 


— ee er et Rn ND 


It is of more than ordinary significance 
that with such varying points of view and 
experience there is nevertheless such 
unanimity of opinion as the responses indi- 
cate. Quite evidently these are issues of 
importance to which definite attention must 
be given if the guidance and personnel 
movement is to achieve the professional 
integrity and influence which the present 
economic and social conditions require. 


Tue Issues 


1—The Scope and Aim of Guidance and Personnel 
There is urgent necessity for a meeting of minds regarding the working objec- 
tives of vocational guidance and regarding the plans, policies, procedures, and 
methods for realizing these objectives efficiently. 


2—The Need for Research 


CHARLES A. PROSSER 


It is essential that the talents and energies of scientific men and the resources 
of scientific laboratories be directed toward the problems of occupational adjust- 
ment. It is imperative that increased basic research on individual diagnosis tech- 
niques be undertaken; that functionally useful occupational information be secured 
continuously; and that objective data on occupational trends and immediate and 
remotely anticipated changes in occupational supply and demand be collected, 
interpreted, and disseminated—tocally, regionally, and nationally. 


DoNALD G. PATERSON 
Water V. BINGHAM 


3—The Professionalization of Guidance and Personne! Workers 


Standards of training and certification for guidance and personne! workers 
must be formulated and promulgated, and certifying plans and agencies must be 
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actively promoted in order to place the guidance function in the hands of profes 
sional workers qualified by training and experience to render adequate service to 
the individual and to the community. 

Morais S. VITELES 


4—The Need for Integration and Coordination 


The various separate activities and agencies involved in the total problem of 
occupational adjustment must be coordinated into an integrated whole 


Industry, government, and schools cannot go it alone. All their efforts ulti 


mately must redound to the good of the individual. Better integration, | 
tion, sounder objectives are to-day's challenges. 


$§ Guplica 
i 


J. Water Di 


5—Contact with Reality 


Guidance and personnel workers must be in constant contact wi 
of occupational adjustment. He is adjusted who is at work at a j 
nor small to suit his spirit and to test his powers” and who is a pr 
nomically independent, personally satisfied individual. Occupational 
cannot take place in a vacuum even though the vacuum be a school. 


6—The Improvement of Techniques 


Techniques are constantly being improved and new ones developed in interview- 


ing, diagnosing, testing, recording, making occupational surveys, and disseminating 


occupational information. Guidance and personnel workers must be provided op- 
portunity to learn of such developments and must be alert to adopt them as instru- 
ments of procedure. Like Alice in Wonderland, we have to keep running even t 
stay where we are. 


¥—In Regard to Gropings for a Philosophy of Guidance 


“Pupil personnel” must be interpreted as a broad social question rather than as 
an internal administrative procedure. 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


The unity of guidance for an individual must be recognized. It is impossible to 
separate parts of problems—personality, vocation, education, etc. The adjustment 
needed is that of the entire individual. 

ARTHUR J. JONES 


Guidance, individual development, personnel work are not functions to be iso- 
lated, segregated, or professionalized. Personnel philosophy must become an every 
day spirit in all human relationships. Guidance is an emphasis, not a job 


J. WaLTER Dietz 
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8—The Curriculum 
Educational programs must be developed which will on a practical and econom- 
ical basis offer a sufficient range of curricular opportunity to permit the specific 


educational needs of all pupils to be met. 
DeWrrr S. MORGAN 


9—Vocabulary 


One of the most critical issues of guidance and personnel work today is the con 
fusion among leaders in the field as to the meaning of these terms and the place of 
guidance and personnel work in an educational program. We use the same words 
but do not speak the same language! No wonder our public is confused and 


progress is slow. 
GEORGE E. Myers 


The tower of Babel had nothing on the guidance and personnel field when it 
comes to need for a common language. We must agree among ourselves on what we 
are talking about 

J. WaLTerR Dietz 


10—The Administrator 

The key to any effective program in occupational adjustment resides in superin- 
tendents and principals of schools. They must be convinced of the necessity for 
adequate consideration of the problem of occupational adjustment in the budget, 
in selection of personnel, in curriculum revision, and in administrative organiza- 
tion and practice. This practical issue exceeds all others in importance, for unless 
progress takes place in this realm, achievement in the remaining issues is estopped 
automatically. It is at this point, therefore, that guidance and personnel workers 
should focus their immediate attention. 


The following individuals, representing a cross-section of workers engaged in various 
phases of occupational adjustment, cooperated in preparation of these “Critical Issues 
in Guidance and Personnel.” Each was requested to furnish three issues which he deemed 
most critical. The writer expresses grateful appreciation for their help. 





J. H. Bentiey, Activities Secretary, YMCA, New York City 

WALTER V. BINGHAM, 110 West Washington Place, New York City 

JouN M. Brewer, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Ropert A. BROTEMARKLE, Personnel Officer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Leona C. BuCHWALD, Director of Guidance, Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

ANNA L. Burpicx, Agent, Industrial Education, Office of Education, U. §. Department 
of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

C. S. Corer, Manager, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Mary P. Corre, Director of Counseling and Study of Occupations, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FRANCES CUMMINGS, Secretary, National Federation of Bus 
Clubs, 1890 Broadway, New York City 

J. Water Dietz, Superintendent of Industrial Relations, W« 
Kearny, New Jersey : 

A. K. GETMAN, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Albany 

LittiAN M. GiLBRETH, Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New J 

ARTHUR J. JONES, Professor of Education, University of Per 
sylvania 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, Metropolitan Voca 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teach 
York City 

EuGeNnie A. LroNarD, Vice-President, San Francisco Junior 
California 

EsTHER Lioyb-Jones, Director, Guidance Laboratory, Teache 
versity, New York City 

HERBERT Meyer, Chief of Placement, Essex County Vocational § 
Jersey 

DeWitt S. MorGAN, Principal, Arsenal Technical High School, Indiana 

GeorGe E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, Universit 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

DoNaALp G. PATERSON, Professor of Psychology, University of Minnes 
Minnesota 

WittiAM F. PATTERSON, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee 
Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES A. Prosser, Director, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minne 

Wiuwiam F. Rascue, Principal, Milwaukee Vocational School, Mi!lwauk 

WituiaM H. Sreap, Associate Director of Standards and Research, | 
Service, Department of Labor, Washington, D. 

ALEXANDER STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 

Wits SuTron, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


C. H. THRELKELD, Principal of High School, South Orange, New Jersey 

Morris S. ViTELES, Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvani 
Pennsylvania 

Irma E. Voict, Dean of Women, Ohio University, Athens, Oh 





Some Social and Economic Implications 
of the Youth Problem 


RAYMOND A. KENT 


training of youth, and second, how can 
youth’s social and occupational absorp. 
tion be best accomplished? 

One might say that society is being 


Yourn is perennial. 
From that time of historical origins figur- 
atively referred to in the bloody combat 
between Cain and Abel, there have been 


youth problems. These 
least as old as history, 
and probably antedate 
it. Stripped of their fili- 
their framework 
reveals similarities 
among them from time 
immemorial. 

What are these com- 
mon elements? The 
youth problem may be 
put in the form of a 
simple question: What 
is the proper education 
and training for youth, 


gree, 


problems are at 


@ Increased difficulty in seeking 
a present-day solution to the age- 
old youth problem has come in 
the lengthened period within 
which young people must seek 
employment. The Chairman of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, in analyzing the situation, 
expresses the belief that con- 
tinued unemployment for young 
people may expose them to “the 
suggestions of innumerable agen- 
cies that can use them for ulterior 
purposes,” or worse. 


which it continually ab 
sorbs. Or, using an 
other figure, mankind 
is a constantly running 
river. Into it are erpty- 
ing streamlets of youth 
In stretches the great 
stream is sluggish; in 
some places it is pol- 
luted—in spots even 
miasmatic, filled 
stench. Except for the 
uninterrupted new sup- 
ply, the main current 
would continually de- 


with 





and how can his social 

and occupational ab- 

sorption be best achieved? The question is 
very simple to put, but it includes sub- 
divisions nothing short of immense in 
their comprehensiveness, and bewilder- 
ingly complex in their ramifications. Here 
are included implications that are both 
personal and social in direction. They 
touch countless points on the circumfer- 
ence of personality, and on the surface 
of the sphere of the innumerable complex 
groupings that compose society and gov- 
ernment. 

But let me reassert that whatever the 
degree of simplicity or of complexity 
which the proper solution of the problem 
presents, the question remains the same: 


first, what is the proper education and 
aa, 


crease and finally dry 
up entirely. Youth keeps it going in all of 
the several moods and conditions which 
compose it. 

Under normal conditions this is a rela- 
tively peaceful, though not in every re- 
spect, pleasant scene. But either the main 
artery or its tributaries, or even both may 
become turbulent, and then things begin 
to happen. 

Speaking no longer in terms of fig- 
ufes, mature society consciously and pur- 
posefully attempts to condition young 
people before the latter are admitted to 
the formal circles of adults. There are 
requirements along the lines of knowledge 
to be learned, skills to be acquired, ideals 
to be accepted, and in general one or 
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more gods to be worshipped. Both the 
scope and the nature of these require- 
ments change from time to time. They 
vary according to known needs, and also 
according to sentiments that dominate 
any given period) Here is exactly the 
source of what we now call the youth 
problem. 

In what areas have these judgments 
and sentiments for change registered of 
late? Common observation would seem 
to answer—largely in social and economic 
areas. What are the factual bases from 
which these demands have arisen? They 
do not seem hard to find. At least some of 
them are: 

1. Decrease in general employment, both 

technological and depressional 

2. Need for lengthening the period of 

formal education of youth so as to pro- 
vide employment for a larger number 
of adults 

. Need for an increase in the amount of 

vocational training of a technical kind 
during youth, or the unemployment 


perio 
. Need for widely extended adult educa- 
tion facilities, to be available from the 
inception of employment of youth, for 
an indefinite number of years there- 
after. 
Let us state the case more concretely. 
[In the United States there are 20,- 
100,000 young people between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-four, inclusive. Of 
these, 4,000,000 are in schools and col- 
leges, 500,000 are in school on a part- 
time basis, and 7,600,000 are employed 
on other than work relief jobs. Of these 
youth 2,800,000 are married women who 
are not otherwise employed and are not 
in school. It follows from these data that 
there are approximately 5,200,000 young 
men and women who are out of school 
and unemployed.”* } 
The implications of these figures have 


1 Coffman, Lotus D., Biemmial Message to the 
People of Minnesota, 1936, p. 3. 
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come home with stunning reality to many 
individuals and groups. Some persons 
have reacted to make constructive con 
tributions toward the solution of the 
problems involved. But this is not true of 
all. There are others who have ends of 
their own which they are trying to serve 
by taking advantage of youth’s turbulent 
condition. President Coffman in his latest 
biennial report says: ‘More than three 
hundred national pro- 
gtams involve the exploitation of youth 
now exist in this country.” 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of these exploiters of youth, he goes on 
to say, is that they “tend to be destructive 
in their programs.”’ ‘They are ‘against’ 
things, they the 


societies whose 


constantly are on 


hunt for ‘issues.’ Regardless of time or 
place ‘all’s wrong with the world’.”’ 


Not Aa New PROBLEM 

I need only remind you that the main 
features in this situation are age old. Why 
was it that Socrates was condemned to 
drink the hemlock? Because of the accu- 
sations that he was corrupting youth by 
winning them away from 
gods; that he was interfering with the 
desired accomplishments of those en- 
trenched in strong positions of power in 
the state; that he sought changes in long 
standing forms of governmental and so- 
cial procedures. 

The main outlines of the problem of 
youth have always been and always will 
be essentially the same. On one hand it 
presents the question: What is the de- 
sired composition of the youth stream? 
This question and any attempted answer 
to it will involve the classified fields of 
the social, civic, and religious concepts 
and practices. On the other hand is the 
question of where and under what con- 


traditional 


2 Ibid., p. 4. 
® Ibid., p. 5. 
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ditions the youth stream is to enter the 
main current. This question and any at- 
tempted answer to it involve the concepts 
and practices of education, occupation, 
and economics. 

Now let it not be supposed that youth 
itself is just a plastic, inert substance, 
which lends itself as potter’s or sculptor’s 
clay in the hands of whomever for the 
moment may seek to mold it. You need 
not be told that this youth exercises vary- 
ing degrees of self-determination of 
varying amounts of force. The variations 
differ in proportion to the particular urge 
for self expression that any occasion pro- 
vides, and in inverse ratio to the amount 
of outside management attempted 


Kuerican YoutH Act 
The most comprehensively representa- 
tive illustration of youth assistance that I 
know is the American Youth Act intro- 
duced into Congress on January 14, 1936. 
What are its main features? 


1. It applies to ages 16 to 25. (Sec. 1) 

2. It provides vocational training. (Sec. 1) 

3. It provides vocational employment. 
(Sec. 1) 

4. It provides full educational opportuni- 
ties for high school, college, and post- 
graduate students. (Sec. 1) 

5. It provides “for full payment of fees 
plus living expenses of needy students 
in high school and vocational schools; 
provided, that such compensation, ex- 
clusive of fees, shall in no case be less 
than $15 a month.” (Sec. 2) 

6. It provides that the wages paid under- 
graduate and graduate college students 
shall be not less than $25 a month. 
(Sec. 3) 

7. It provides that the benefits of the Act 
shall not be abridged by reason of 
nativity, race, color, religion, or politi- 
cal opinion, participation in strikes, or 
refusal to work for compensation or 
under conditions not meeting trade 
standards. 

8. It provides that the Act shall be ad- 
ministered by a Youth Commission not 


less than one-third of whose member: 
shall be elected by youth organizations 
not less than one-third of representa 
tives of organized labor, and the re 
mainder of representatives of loca 
social service, educational and con 
sumers’ Organizations. (Sec. 5) 

These are the main provisions of the 
Bill itself. What are some of the signifi 
cant things to be learned from it? 

yFirst, and as evidence bearing upo: 
what we have already said, the whole act 
is the abortive outcome of a social-eco 
nomic commotion of distinctly major 
proportions and violent character. The 
even tenor of events had been disrupted 
by an upheaval which set everything out 
of regular perspective. Youth was caught 
in the cataclysm. Both the cause and cure 
of the upheaval were sought. The most 
obvious factor being lack of income duc 
to curtailed employment, the solution in 
dicated seemed to be income through 
guaranteed employment. 

Furthermore, the Bill contains evidenc« 
of an attempt to improve the general em 
ployment situation by assisting youth t 
remain in school until after the age of 
twenty-five years. In the sections dealing 
with minimum wages and personnel of 
the committee to administer the Act, there 
are striking indications of the handiwork 
of organized labor. In the anti-discrimi 
nation clause there is the unmistakable 
evidence of the influence of propaganda 
groups; there are also expressions of 
tenets flagrantly antagonistic to certain 
fundamental policies of labor organiza- 
tions, as well as those supporting certain 
trade union standards. 

‘\ Personally, I do not know how far the 
original initiative for this Bill came from 
youth. Credit them with as much of it as 
you please, the detailed contents go far 
to prove that it was formulated under the 
tutelage, if not the direct leadership, of 
those who were far more interested in 
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using youth to further favored plans of 
organizations, than to rescue youth from 
the mélée. 

Yet this is the bill that the press re- 
ported to be the cause for which 5,000 
young persons converged “on Washing- 
ton in a four-day pilgrimage from Feb- 
ruaty 19 to 22, called by the American 
Youth Congress to symbolize the needs of 
America.” 

“Support and indorsement of the bill,” 
it is said, “has come from municipal 
councils of Cleveland, Milwaukee, Balti- 
more, Youngstown, numerous State Fed- 
erations of Labor and labor unions, vari- 
ous councils of the YMCA, National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council, National 
Council of Methodist Youth, National 
Negro Congress, American Student 
Union. 

“An Advisory Board, comprising fifty- 
nine distinguished Americans recently 
organized as the organization’s ‘elder 
statesmen,’ has praised the idea underly- 
ing the American Youth Congress.’’* If 
you are interested you may read the list 
of the entire membership of this Board 
in the New York Times of January 16, 
last. 

This Bill illustrates another feature in- 
dicative of some mental confusion, in 
attempts to deal with youth in the emer- 
gency. Youth is not a class, it is an age 
group. It has problems that are common 
with other groups in two different direc- 
tions. In one direction are those problems 
which arise specifically in connection with 
the depression, and these are by no means 
limited to youth or any other age group. 
In the other are those which are found 
in youth as an age group. The latter again 
are partially due to depression and par- 
tially due to age group factors. Those 
features which are common because of 


* New York Times, January 29, 1937. 


the factor of similar age, tend to d sappear 
as the members of the group pass from 
youth into adulthood. 


DANGER OF EXPLOITATION 
Out of this situation arises a danger of 
introversion upon what may be called 
problems of youth which tend to disap 
pear with the shifting basis of age. 
entirely in sympathy 


I am 
with considering 
problems confronting youth today because 
they are youth, and because they find 
themselves in an emergency along with 
the rest of us. (But there is serious danger 
of over-emphasizing the factor of youth 
in contrast, if you please, with other fac 
tors of common experience arising out of 
the emergency.)This seems to be exactly 
what certain groups have attempted to do 
and to a degree have succeeded in doing 
—those who are trying to lead off youth 
groups into various and sundry directiot 
Of course youth has two outstanding 
needs: opportunity and security. These 


are what other individuals and groups 


need also, but are they not present among 


youth in inverse proportion to ag 


Youth, looking out upon life, has a wider 
range of opportunity than security, and at 
that moment is in less need of econom 
security than is a mature group, and « 
tainly less than one of advanced ag 

Exploitation of youth seems more easily 
accomplished than exploitation of other 
age groups because of the lack of experi 
ence and _ responsibility 
youthfulness, and because of the com 
mendable desire of youth to have proper 
opportunity for achievement and for ex 
pression. 

Let us consider this same issue 
a somewhat diffcfght 
Doubtless some will Say that these state- 
ments of imputed motives are unfair and 
biased in their interpretations. Let us ad 
mit that there are organizations and pro 


accompanying 


from 


point of view. 
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grams working unselfishly in behalf of 
youth and trying devotedly to aid in the 
solution of its problems. Certainly no 
intelligent and honest person can deny 
the validity of such an assumption. Let 
us consider three such agencies rather 
briefly—the church, the school, and the 
state. 


THE CHURCH AND YOUTH 

If I observe correctly, the church is 
concerned mainly in matters having to do 
with belief. It is deeply disturbed by the 
influence upon youth of those forms of 
thought which challenge and even deny 
traditional theological dogma, and which 
tend to foster youth interest and activities 
along lines which are non-conformist as 
judged by tradition and general ecclesias- 
tical practice. If anyone thinks that I have 
especially in mind the Catholic hierarchy, 
let me assure him in no uncertain terms 
that I have not. Between the months of 
May and September, 1936, there were 
happenings in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North) involving youth pro- 
grams and their leadership, more dramatic 
than anything else of its kind that I know. 
Of course all denominational groups are 
confronted with this issue in some form. 

A common slogan is, “Fight commu- 
nism with more religion!’ This was re- 
ported to have been said recently at a 
national meeting by ome occupying a 
place of leading importance for youth. At 
the same meeting optimism was expressed 
because in so many colleges and universi- 
ties, including the secular, courses in 
Bible and Religion are being given credit 
toward the baccalaureate degrees given by 
these institutions. 

At the risk of all that may be heaped 
on his head—and he in advance can have 
no idea how much this may be—some 
one ought to say some things about this. 
He ought to say that knowledge about a 
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subject is not in the least a guarantee of 
such knowledge functioning; that what is 
needed is not a study of credits given but 
of character and personality changes in 
the individual resulting from these stud- 
ies; that in general these courses are 
among the greatest snaps on the campuses 
where they are offered; that very frequent- 
ly football players in particular, who are 
advised where the easy courses are, will 
be found enrolled in them; and further- 
more, that among those colleges which 
call themselves religious and even require 
courses in the Bible and Religion for 
graduation, not infrequently may be 
found institutions which in their dealings 
with their own students, with their own 
faculty members, with other similar insti- 
tutions, and with the public, not only in- 
dulge in practices but also pursue policies 
distinctly unethical and even immoral. 
These are some of the things that ought 
to be said because youth is condemned as 


wicked when it doesn’t wax enthusiastic 


over the slogan of “more religion.” 
Not only these things but some others 
ought to be said. It ought to be said that 
young people with a background of study 
in natural science, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and philosophy, cannot be driven to 
religious beliefs or institutions by fear, as 
they once were; that they are becoming 
skeptical of ecclesiastical institutions 
whose message is mainly vocal and whose 
voice is mute before great problems of 
human welfare; that if they accept com- 
munism or any other condemned sub- 
stitute, they will do it because they think 
it offers a program of action; that they 
find religion and the church used by indi- 
viduals and organizations as fortresses 
behind which to defend long-standing 
prejudices and even anti-social practices; 
that resulting from this situation young 
men and women seek a solution without 
enthusiasm for institutionalized religion; 
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and that it is the solution of living issues 















at is that is uppermost in their minds. 

but 

; in THE SCHOOL AND YOUTH 

ud- And now to education. Once it directed 

are events; now events seem to direct it. This 

Ses is certainly true in Russia, in Italy, and in 

nt Germany. It is not true in England. There 

ire is grave danger of its becoming true in 

il] America. 

er- Some may say that the best thing about 

ch the YoutH Act is its clearly implied 

re pledge of allegiance to education. Yet in 

or education where, it would seem, intelli- 

ve gence ought to reign, there are certainly 

3s some strange anomalies. 

n Here are presidents of three leading 

/ American universities. They are unques- 
tionably today the most publicized by the 

$ press of any persons in similar positions. 





In an address delivered last month one of 
them said that the best college education 
is that which is the hardest to get; that 
Cherokee, taught thoroughly, is better 
than a course in current history. Another 
has repeatedly said in print that higher 
education is not interested in the character 
development of an individual, but only in 
the intellectual. The third in two recent 
annual reports has stressed the respon- 
sibility of his institution to develop gen- 
tlemen with character, and recently was 
reported to have written a letter to a 
school girl, most enthusiastically and 
forcefully recommending the study of the 
classics as a fundamental basis of a sound 
education. Although it is not stated, one 
is left clearly to infer that #f one studies 
well the classics, one wil] develop the 
character desired. 

Here are three unquestionably great 
educational leaders of America who on 
fundamental issues do not agree. Further- 
more, they reveal in the foundations of 
their thinking logical weaknesses similar 
to the rest of us. 
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It is very interesting to note that Plato, 
of whom some present educational leaders 
claim to be disciples, committed a fallacy 
of the same logical character that they are 
now making. In his Republic he states 
his aim as follows: “ “Then in our judg 
ment the man whose natural gifts pro mise 
to make him the perfect guardian of the 
state will be philosophical, high-spirited, 
swift-footed, and strong.’ Proceeding with 
his dialectic he says: ‘This, then will be 
the original character of our guardians, 
but in what way shall we rear 
cate them?’ This query he treats as f 


lows: “What, then, is the education t 
be? Perhaps we could find hardly a better 
than that which the experience of the past 
has already discovered, which consi ts, J 


believe, in gymnastics for the body ar 
music for the mind.’ 

“The mental leap occurs at the point 
between his characterization of the ; 
guardian (‘philosophical, high-spirited 
swift-footed, and strong’) and h 
scription of ‘music and gymnasti 
has not taken us into his confidence 
let us see why he thinks that the ‘philo 
sophical’ disposition can best be trained 
through ‘music and gymnastics.’ ” 

For three hundred years in this country 
our thinking has been in conformity with 
Plato in principle, though not in subjects 
The chief difficulty is that we don’t agree 
on what the youth ought to study. Don't 
misunderstand; individually each one is 
certain just what the subjects should be, 
but others disagree with him, though each 
knows that the rest are all wrong. 

With such radically conflicting opinions 
in high places is it any wonder that a r 
cent report, based upon investigation of 
eighty-seven colleges, states that “the 
average American college is not yet doing 
much to help its students think clearly on 


' Plato 


ind 


5 Charters, W. W., Curriculum Construction, 


p. 7. 
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social issues’ —such as clarification of the 
problems of peace and war, race preju- 
dice, marriage, and the struggle for a 
better economic order.® 

There are thgge questions which should 
have been asked about education long ago. 
The first is: Do those taught actually mas- 
ter what we think they do? In very recent 
years we have shocking evidence that they 
do not. The second question is: Does 
what is mastered have the meanings for 
those who mastered it, that we claim it to 
have? The answer seems to be “yes” and 
“no,” with a staggering amount of “no.” 
What seems to be inexplicable is the fact 
that in spite of the amount and character 
of evidence available we still go on mo- 
tivated by our old prejudices, spending 
huge sums of money, taking extended 
amounts of time, doing things that are 
not only debatable but in pronounced re- 
spects, to say the least, highly question- 
able. 

There is a third question that needs to 
be asked—is just being asked. It is: 
What is the effect upon individuals of the 
studies they pursue and of other pro- 
cedures to which they are subjected in 
their experience which we call education? 

For many years there has been heated 
discussion over the question of what is 
the function of the school and what it 
should teach. Frequently during the dis- 
cussion assertions have been made as to 
what this or that kind of curriculum or 
type of education does for the individual 
pursuing it. Not infrequently these asser- 
tions are very sweeping. Few of them are 
conclusions drawn impersonally from ob- 
jective data. Another weakness common 
among them is that the concept of the 
alleged results is limited almost exclusive- 
ly to outcomes having to do with factual 
learning and methods of thinking. This 
procedure contains two fallacies. One is 


® New York Times, Jan. 10, 1937. 


that a person’s mental processes are jin. 
fluenced more by emotions than by logical 
habits or processes, and the other is that 
there are outcomes to the individual which 
are entirely disregarded, but whose im. 
portance to him is probably greater than 
the intellectual ones. The simple fact of 
the matter is that in spite of the millions 
of dollars spent annually, for example 
on higher education in the undergraduate 
college, as far as we know no serious 
attempt has been made to find out what 
takes place within a youth while he is in 
college and by reason of the fact that 
he is there. 

The major determiners to this condition 
are two. First, those in charge of college 
education and college youth have, at 
least until rather recently, failed to think 
of the student as an entity. They have con 
cerned themselves with only one of two 
constituent parts of that entity. They do 
not see the individual for what he is, as 
body and mind, soul, and intellect, ‘all at 
once as coincident aspect of a healthy, 
normal, integrated personality.’"’ Second, 
our faith—or is it our prejudices—in 
support of education of its several brands, 
has as an educational process outrun our 
intellectual willingness to attempt a care- 
ful diagnosis. Yet what person who care- 
fully observes college students today as 
they are submitted to the pressures of 
social and athletic activities within insti- 
tutions, and the ever-increasing pressures 
of propagandizing groups from the out- 
side, can conclude that the classroom, 
laboratory, and library are the only major 
influences determining what any student 
will be because he attended college? 

Furthermore, the typical college entrant 
is still an adolescent. Studies recently re- 
ported leave no doubt that the individual 
of his age and younger is subject to emo- 


* Henry Suzzallo, “A Program for Tomorrow,” 
Educational Record, April, 1932. 
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tional pressures and disturbances which 
o far in shaping his character and per- 
sonality.* For education to plod on in its 
traditional manner while these spotlights 
shine full blast, is to commit a dereliction 
of the first magnitude. 

After a physician prescribes treatment 
on the basis of diagnosis, he watches the 
patient’s temperature, respiration, appe- 
tite, sleep, et cetera, to determine the ef- 
fects of the treatment given. We in 
education diagnose and prescribe—even 
prescribe without diagnosing, but tend to 
end our scientific work at prescription. 
We need a backward résumé, so to speak, 
a post mortem method, if you please, to 
supplement our prognosis. 

Were education, including guidance, 
on all levels to launch forth into the next 
step, into the frontiers that lie before it, 
then there might well come to pass some- 
thing of the sort stated by James Harvey 
Robinson in his last volume, The Haman 
Comedy. 1 quote at some length: 

. . » Mental processes are, in short, the 
chief elements in civilization and increase 
along with man’s other arts. They are not 
a ‘mysterious something’ implanted in 
every human being, but a slowly developed 
awareness of things and the capacity to 
make more and more discoveries and see 
how they can be used to better human 
conditions. The current information and 
its implication prevailing in any group of 
people is handed on ready-made to every 
child. There can be indefinitely more 
‘mind’ accumulated as time goes on, now 
that we have the trick. Never was the 
‘mind’ in general so good as it now is; it 
has been vastly improved during the past 
fifty years, and there seems nothing to 
prevent it from being vastly better fifty 
years hence. Evidently the mind and body 





* Charters, W. W., Motion Pictures and Youth, 
The Macmillan , 1933; Bowler, Alida C., 
and Bloodgood, Ruth S., Institutional Treatment 
oh Celingeees Boys, U. S. Department of Labor, 

ildren’s Bureau, Publication Number 230; 
Healy, William, and Bronner, A. F., New Lights 
on Delinquency and Its Treatment, Yale University 
Press, 1936. 
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are not separate things. The body ante 
dated the human mind by hundreds of 
millions of years and we may expect a 
great increase of wisdom when we get over 
the older notions of the mind being an 
independent entity aspiring to go its way 
regardless of the shrewd old organism 
which has proved its ability to manage 
living so long before the mind came into 
action. Man's new acquisition ‘mind,’ 
while it has enabled him to generate and 
develop civilization, has not the well-tried 
inerrancy of bodily processes and has con- 
sequently led to many sad mistakes.* 

. . . Is this merely the influence of the 
childish impression of finality or a plausi 
ble conjecture that during the next fifty 
years mankind will be mainly engaged in 
growing up to what has been discovered 
during the past half century? This process 
will involve, no doubt, much increase of 
knowledge and many rectifications of the 
beliefs of those who have taken the most 
pains in reaching them. At least the dis 
covery of man’s animal origin, of the 
methods by which civilization has been 
built up, including the ready impression- 
ability of childhood and the permanence of 
beliefs acquired when we were inferiors 
and dependents, will not be surrendered 
but expanded and utilized to make educa- 
tion something far more efficient than it 
could be when the mistakes of the past 
played so great a part in its conception and 
methods.'° 


THE STATE AND YOUTH 

We have spoken of religion and educa 
tion, let us now turn to the state. What 
is its relation to the Youth Problem, both 
social and economic? Out of the depres- 
sion has arisen a strong and partially suc- 
cessful attempt to reduce child labor. 
Again we see children made the tool for 
achieving a goal primarily outside them 
In this particular instance youth also bene- 
fits. Obviously the primary object was and 
is to open a larger number of employment 





® Robinson, James Harvey, The Human Comedy, 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
1937, pp. 58-59. 
1° [bid., p. 50. 
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positions for adults. This can be achieved 
in part by regulations reducing the num- 
ber of jobs where children and youth can 
be employed as workers. Hence child 
labor laws. 

It would be quite untrue to say that 
this was the only reason impelling such 
legislation during the depression or even 
that it is now. But it is useless to deny 
the significant added momentum given 
by it. 

But if children and youth do not have 
jobs they must be taken care of by other 
means; hence the CCC camps and the 
National Youth Administration with its 
student aid, the latter first for persons just 
on the college level, and now for secon- 
dary school pupils and post-graduate stu- 
dents also, Again let me point out, the 
original incentive responsible for the 
entire program was not by any means just 
the welfare of youth itself. It was the 
public welfare, the fear of what irre- 
sponsible youth groups, mobs, if you 
please, would do, even the fear on the 
part of some that there would be riots or 
what not if some constructive program 
were not provided. And again youth bene- 
fited by an act whose main objective was 
outside immediate consideration for him. 
Considerations of public welfare in an 
emergency therefore have been initially 
responsible for the chief financial ap- 
propriations made by the Federal govern- 
ment for youth since the last depression 
broke. 

There is another aspect of this entire 
problem from which one may glean evi- 
dence that is not only interesting; it is 
startling. (A number of states in recent 
years have set up planning commission? 
Almost exactly one year ago I sent per- 
sonal requests to each state which was 
reported from one source or another to 
have had a commission of this character, 
and asked for its report. In response I 


received replies from eight different com 
monwealths. These individual reports vary 
in length from 14 to 166 printed pages 
Topics more or less commonly included 
are: physiography, natural resources, land 
utilization, transportation, public works 
private industries, water resources, forest 
resources, power, public health, taxation, 
crop and live-stock problems, numerous 
phases of farm problems, et cetera. 
Among these eight reports a careful 
examination of the tables of contents dis 
closes only two that have organized divi 
sions dealing directly with any subject 
pertaining to youth problems. These tw 
are from Illinois and Minnesota. The dis- 
cussion in the Illinois report is extremely 
brief. The Minnesota State Planning 
Board in Part I of its report, the only part 
which I could secure, devotes to the sub 
ject of education an amount of space 
relatively proportional to that devoted to 
other topics such as land use, water re- 
sources, power, transportation, public 
health, welfare institutions, and taxation 
Many states which have not formally 
set up planning boards have made legisla- 
tive enactments which in numerous forms 
and in varying degrees have performed 
the functions carried out by the boards 
that have been appointed. Since the sam 
ples of reports received cover a geograph- 
ical distribution from Connecticut to 
Oregon, it may not be presumptuous to 
assume that they are a representative sam 
pling in their content of public atti- 
tude and legislative deli ions of the 
country at large. In fact, a person familiar 
with the activities of the National Re- 
sources Board wrote me under date of 
February 25, 1936, as follows: “A year 
ago practically all states had some kind of 
planning commission, but none had one 
oriented directly about the human aspects 
of the problem.” This condition should 
give pause to all who are interested in 
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human values as distinct from material 
values. 

How this situation in our own country 
stands in contrast with the far-sighted 
statements of H. A. L. Fisher, President 
of the Board of Education for England 
during the World War! He made one 
utterance in Parliament during the darkest 
period of that War which should be em- 
blazoned above the platform of every 
speaker of a House of Representatives 
and of every president of a Senate: “Edw- 
cation is the eternal debt of maturity to 
childhood and youth.” To this brave 
word, spoken when the sound of the great 
guns could almost be heard across the 
Channel and when bombs were ‘staining 
the sky,” he, whose monumental work on 
the history of Europe has given him an 
undisputed place in the international 
world, added these words of prophecy: 

That nation which after the war em- 
ploys the best teachers with the highest 
pay and as part of the best system will be 
the best governed and therefore the great- 
est nation. Of that I am absolutely cer- 
tain." 

Today, “Europe, a madhouse of na- 
tionalism and communism,” stumbling 
blindly toward another world war, in dis- 
illusioned mood hears the conflicting 
counsels of leaguers, pacifists, and com- 
munists; agreed on nothing except stag- 
gering rearmament. She is ruled by 
anarchy that always makes for armaments, 
for poverty, for unemployment, revolu- 
tion, and diggforship, imperialism and 
war,’"!? 

For a long time it has been taken for 
granted that the institutions which have 
been set up and the individual activities 
which have been fostered in America 
automatically resulted in the maintenance 
and improvement of democratic society. 


"| New York Times, Editorial, February 6, 1937. 


"2 Christian Century, “Britain Confronts the 
World Anarchy,” Feb. 17, 1937, p. 211. 
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But now the future of democratic society 
is challenged, not only in Europe and in 
Asia but also in America.* Automatic 
democracy never did and never can be a 
theory that stands the test of reality. It is 
challenged by events that are indigenous 
to industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
organization as they have devel: ped 
Whether employed, as the great major- 
ity will be, or in business on their own. 
the young people as they grow up and 
become earners will have collective or 
associational responsibilities. They should 
therefore have knowledge of these obliga 
tions and the power to prevent such 
activities from degenerating into anti 
social interests. If large corporations and 
small businesses must 
tional economy they must exist—in 


serve an associa 
any 
form—with government as their agency. 
To an increasing degree, irrespective of 
parties and politics, government is drawn 
in. “But government does not act in a 
vacuum under its own motion.” The citi 
zens who are called on to obey the law 


are the makers of the law 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 

Now Europe and America still differ 
in this respect: here the democratic ideal 
still prevails; there it has, except for a 
spot or two, been swept aside by the 
mailed fist; here the governing purpose 
of training youth, whether by church, 
school, or other state agencies, ts still 
democratic in origin and in method; there 
no such possible origins or methods are 
operative; there youth is but the grist for 
the mill to be made into the product of 
which the market stands most in need; 
here, if we can remain faithful to our 
ideals, youth will not be sold short on the 


13 J acknowledge my indebtedness here and later 
to the report of the Educational Policies Commis 
sion entitled, “The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy,” Chapter VII. 
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market. But it will take a struggle to 
prevent it. For that struggle to be success- 
ful will necessitate marked changes of 
social and economic import in the school, 
the church, and the state. 

First, the conflict—for it is nothing 
short of that—must be directed by those 
who unselfishly seek the welfare of young 
people in a changing economic and social 
order. Furthermore, even they can do this 
job better if they in the meanwhile are 
not trying to assist in the establishment 
of their own chosen social or economic 
order. 

Second, this task is going to be a par- 
ticularly difficult one because of the 
lengthened period within which young 
people can find desirable, or even any 
employment. Unemployed, they will be 
restive and open to the suggestions of 
innumerable agencies that can use them 


for ulterior purposes. But what is s 
worse, these young people, during th 
years of uncertainty, will be under | 
shadow of the terrifying thought that 4) 
their additional training may end in d 
appointment, in failure of opportunit 
Should these fears become realized on t 
part of continuing groups of appreciabi 
numbers, democracy will have shown ; 
weakness that without stretch of the 
imagination may result in its final 
doing. 

Toward the solution of this, gover: 
ment, industry, and social and educationa 
leadership must cooperatively contribut« 
This is not a problem involving the mer 
routine of adjustment. To deal with 
constructively lifts leadership out of the 
routine into the bold and creative think 
ing which the founders of the Republi 
dared to enter. 
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A National Guidance Service 


A CONVENTION PANEL DISCUSSION 


Ee srasusument of a 
National Guidance Service as a division of 
the United States Office of Education, was a 
concrete suggestion made by one represen- 
tative participating in a panel discussion on 
“Youth and Its Prob- 


need for inclusion of local sch 


ve) 
ettorts to establish 


in community 


pation il and employn 
a national scale, and its caref 


tion in terms of trends, 


lems of Today,” held as 
a part of the New Or- 
leans Convention pro- 
gram of the American 
Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associa- 
tions, February 17-20. 

The proposal was in- 
troduced by Howard 
W. Oxley, Director of 
CCC Camp Education, 
but was injected too 
late in the panel to al- 
low for general discus- 
sion. Prior discussion by 
panel members had in- 
dicated that a concentra- 
tion of all national and 
local youth assistance ef- 


@ Proposals for youth guidance 
on a national scale have been 
given serious consideration in re- 
cent months by many organiza- 
tions, including the U. S. Office 
of Education, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, the National Y outh 
Administration, and the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. Basic 
thought is centered generally on 
establishment of Community 
Guidance Clinics. Recent devel- 
opments include plans of the 
Office of Education to provide 
advisory assistance (see page 
796), and the American Youth 
Commission's desire to set up a 
number of cooperative experi- 
mental guidance clinics. 


abilities, training re 
quired, supply and de 


full 


use of existing govern 


mand: cooperative 


mental agencies de 
signed to aid in youth 
employment; and need 
for trained personne! 
for any program that 
might be adopted. Most 
of these 
came from William H 
Stead, Associate Direc 
tor, United States Em 
ployment Service, and 
Homer P. Rainey, Di 
rector, American Youth 
Commission, 


suggestions 
55 


whose 


earlier report to the 


Commission had contained a youth gur- 


forts would be desirable and necessary if 
the vocational and occupational problems 
of youth are to be met adequately. 

Recent reports from Washington indi- 
cate that United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker has under 
way the development of a general plan 
for a National Guidance Service, and has 
taken steps to set up a Guidance Service 
in the Office of Education. 

Among necessary requirements for any 
youth aid plan, established through discus- 
sion in the New Orleans panel, were: 


dance service proposed as a basic factor 

The main objective of the National 
Guidance Service as outlined by Mr. Ox- 
ley would be ‘‘to promote coordination of 
the various existing programs carried on 
by federal agencies in aid of youth and 
adults.” In general, the plan would “‘pro- 
mote and organize guidance services 
through the established educational sys- 
tem of the country—state departments of 
education, county and city school systems.” 


The Guidance Service would be headed 
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by a director in the United States Office 
of Education, assisted by an advisory 
committee of representatives from all fed- 
eral agencies administering youth pro- 
grams, and representative leaders from 
labor, industry, education, social service, 
and youth organizations. Federal agencies 
represented would include NYA, CCC, 
Junior Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training, and others. 

Success of the movement would de- 
pend upon state and local cooperation in 
the establishment of community guidance 
centers, funds for maintenance being sup- 
plied by federal, state, and local govern- 
ments “‘on a basis satisfactorily arranged.” 

“This is not a work program,” Mr. Ox- 
ley said. “It would be a clearing house 
for youth, a place where they could get 
intelligent information about their prob- 
lems and be helped to get jobs.” 

Summarized, the panel discussion fol- 
lows: 


THE YOUTH PROBLEM 

DEAN voicT: Acuteness of present- 
day problems of youth have a fairly com- 
mon source or foundation—unemploy- 
ment. There have always been serious 
problems of social and vocational malad- 
justment among our youth, increasing 
with growing complexity of our society. 
These we still face and seek to solve, but 
they have become an integral part of the 
great mass of difficulties precipitated by 
the depression and rooted in the indus- 
trial and economic system. 

We are only too familiar with the end- 
less enumeration of evils growing out of 
lack of opportunity for expression of the 
normal creative and productive activity of 
our young men and women. We have 
been shocked by the extensiveness of 
juvenile delinquency and the low age level 
of our criminals; by the immorality grow- 
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ing out of deferred marriage; by the loss 
of respect for parental authority and suf. 
ficiency among relief families; and by the 
deadened morale of those who, ready and 
willing to take productive places in 
society, find there is no place. . 

We are confronted with a problem and 
challenge of such significance that if, as 
educators and directors of guidance, we 
do not succeed in doing something about 
it we will lose perhaps the greatest oppor- 
tunity to serve and contribute toward the 
stabilization of society that ever will come 
the way of our generation. To achieve any- 
thing worth while we must think through 
to the end, fearlessly and sanely. Action 
must follow discussion. 

(Dean Voigt then introduced members 
of the panel as “people on the firing line.” 
Each outlined the youth interests of the 
organization he represented. ) 

MR. RAINEY: The American Youth 
Commission was organized in 1935 as an 
activity of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It was instructed to develop a 
comprehensive program for the care and 
education of youth. A major problem is 
“The Employment and Vocational Ad- 
justment of Youth,” presenting at least 
four aspects: finding jobs for all employ- 
able youth; redistributing the labor sup- 
ply; post high-school education; and gui- 
dance. An adequate program of guidance 
would materially assist youth in making a 
satisfactory vocational adjustment in pe- 
riods of transition. But at present there is 
no guidance service commensurate to the 
needs of youth, and few persons com- 
pletely trained to give such assistance. 

MR. STEAD: The United States Em- 
ployment Service is a young institution 
with 2,000 offices, recording each month 
from six to nine million persons looking 
for work. More than one-fourth of these 
are from 16 to 25 years of age and are 
without occupational experience. Junior 














Placement Services are operated in sixty 
cities in cooperation with the National 
Youth Administration. Through one im- 
portant project, the Occupational Research 
Program, job requirements and charac- 
teristics of successful workers are being 
studied. A constant flow of information 
concerning unemployed youth is being 
developed. 

MR. OXLEY: A total of 2,084 CCC 
Camps now provide work opportunities 
for young men. To make CCC youth more 
employable and better citizens, the educa- 
tional program includes: removal of illit- 
eracy; removal of common school defi- 
ciencies; instruction on the job; vocational 
training; cultural and general training; 
training in the proper use of leisure time; 
health, first aid, and safety training; char- 
acter and citizenship development; and 
placement, wherein officials are helping 
place enrollees in employment amid satis- 
factory community conditions upon their 
leaving camp, through employers and pri- 
vate and public employment offices. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1935-36, a total of 
145,000 men were placed. In the camps 
guidance techniques are used to determine 
interests and aptitudes. The United States 
Office of Education is considering estab- 
lishment of a National Guidance Service 
for youth and adults, cooperating with 
the public school system. 

MR. GOOGE: The American Federation 
of Labor and its organizations have been 
vitally concerned with the training of 
youth and development of opportunities 
for youth. It has operated through its ap- 
prenticeship systems. Unfortunately this 
work has been curtailed in recent years 
because there was no point in training 
young people when chances of employ- 
ment for them were so rare. Recent in- 
dustrial expansion is encouraging. Federal 
Acts have provided for expansion of voca- 
tional training. In the best interests of 
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vocational training and of youth it would 
be beneficial, before « xpansion takes place, 
to have the President's Vocati: nal Educa- 
tion Commission complete its study and 


then to coordinate its activities and its 
work with the public school authorities 

MRS. BURDICK: In the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, United States Office 


of Education, the problem of training 
young men and women in the ways of 
learning occupations is looked upon as 
a national issue. Diversity of interests in 
the states made it impossible for them to 
develop this on a nationwide basis. It is 
truly a national problem, and Congres- 
sional grants have been added to from 
time to time as emergencies have arisen 
in which this division could function. 
It could function quickly because the 
mechanics of administration were set up 
in Washington and in every state for the 
development of training in agriculture, 
home-making, and industrial pursuits. 
When the depression came, 
those fields had to change materially its 
program of training. . . . The vocational 
education program aims to insure for the 
worker—woman as well as man—security 
of employment, stability of employment, 
progression in employment, adequate re- 
muneration for employment, and social 
recognition of the contribution of 
woman's work to society and the eco- 
nomic order. 

MR. CLABAUGH: I am interested as a 
layman. . . . While youth problems are 
nation-wide, the attack and solution are 
local. Youth wishes guidance more than 
direction or restraint, example more than 
precept, opportunity more than subsidy. 
Vocational guidance has assumed greater 
importance than ever before. Recovery 
will solve some present and temporary 
problems, but it also will bring new prob- 
lems. There will be new opportunities for 
work. Today we face new and greater in- 


every one of 
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dustrial frontiers and greater opportuni- 
ties than we have ever known before. . . . 
In this matter of vocational guidance the 
schools have the greatest necessity and 
opportunity for contact with the citizens 
of the community. 

MR. AKRIDGE: The National Youth 
Administration has three broad objec- 
tives: to enable needy young people to 
obtain an education; to help place them 
in jobs consistent with their aptitudes and 
interests; and to provide them with oppor- 
tunity for part-time work and vocational 
training. The first objective is met 
through the Student Aid Program (No- 
vember 1936 figures—350,548 earned 
NYA wages: 223,117 secondary, 122,712 
college, and 4,719 graduate students). To 
assist out-of-school young people to ob- 
tain private employment, the NYA in ten 
months established Junior Employment 
Officers in 47 state employment offices. 
They found permanent jobs for 24,941 
and interviewed 40,760 others, aiding 
them to work out their vocational plans. 

Out-of-school youth are provided with 
job training and work opportunities under 
three distinct programs. Most important 
of these is the Work Projects Program, 
which in November was employing 162,- 
218 young persons on more than 3,500 
projects. Emphasis is placed on the type 
of job training that will better their 
chances of obtaining permanent private 
employment. In the past few months 17 
educational camps for unemployed women 
have been set up with 1,200 women em- 
ployed on NYA projects. NYA also co- 
operates with and supports the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training which 
soon will have indentured 2,000 young 
people for apprenticeship in various 
trades under fair standards of labor and 
wages. 

THE PROBLEM OUTLINED 
MR. MILLER (/eader of panel): Ob- 
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viously, an ideal program for youth ad- 
justment would have to take into consid- 
eration both public and private efforts and 
should include due reference to youth's 
point of view, to youth leadership, and 
to the ways by which youth's efforts 
should be coordinated with efforts of 
agencies concerned. It should include vol- 
untary experimentation, which a nation- 
ally administered plan might conceivably 
discourage. It should not overlook the 
contribution of professional workers and 
private citizens who are vitally concerned 
about youth. Such a plan would recognize 
our democratic institutions, the employ- 
ment and vocational adjustment of youth, 
the place of general education, equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities, leisure- 
time activities and recreation, mental and 
physical health, and character develop- 
ment. 

Five major areas of discussion are pos- 
sible: the employment of youth; the edu- 
cation of youth; the recreation of youth; 
the character of youth; and the general 
well-being of youth. To avoid danger of 
extending discussion over too broad a 
field here implied, we shall limit our- 
selves to consideration of two funda- 
mental issues: (1) Education and Eco- 
nomics—What is American youth de 
manding and entitled to receive from 
education, and from employment?; (2) 
Measures for dealing with these problems 
—What agency or agencies shall be em- 
ployed, and how may we coordinate our 
efforts in order to meet these needs and 
demands? 

The subject is so comprehensive that it 
will be necessary for the panel to delimit 
its field of discussion. The panel will 
avoid philosophical discussion, will as- 
sume general facts, will concentrate on 
plans, and avoid extraneous material. | 
suggest we first discuss: (1) Whether the 
present situation is an emergency and do 
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we need a coordinated plan? (2) Can we 
substitute education for work for youth 
up to age 24? To what extent shall we 
emerge from the depression? 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


MR. CLABAUGH: Some phases of un- 
employment will increase and some will 
decrease; seasonal and cyclical unemploy- 
ment will continue. Technological ad- 
vance brings only a temporary maladjust- 
ment and an ultimate increase in employ- 
ment. 

MR. RAINEY: With return of pros- 
perity, employment has not kept pace with 
production. The index of production is 
now below that of 1929. 

MR. CLABAUGH: A large increase in 
production is needed to keep up with in- 
creasing demands, and employment will 
increase. 

MR. STEAD: Employment over the cen- 
tury has been affected by the decrease in 
working hours. Technological change has 
increased at the same time. Consequently, 
a much larger increase in employment is 
needed to make up the difference. The 
marginal group of youth coming into the 
market has always had trouble, and it is 
worse now when employers demand work 
experience. Youth now tends to claim 
help from NYA and other governmental 
agencies. Should we shorten the gap be- 
tween school and work by lengthening 
the school period? 

MRS. BURDICK: Employment of women 
is in a state of transition. The place of 
woman's work has changed. She is emerg- 
ing from unpaid employment in the home 
to wage-earning employment in produc- 
tion and service. Always she has been low 
paid. There is little fear of women re- 
placing men. What is happening is rather 
a redistribution of workers. The United 
States Census of 1930 reports 4,000,000 
women carrying the dual rdle of home- 
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maker and wage-earner. One million of 
them came from families having no man 
at their head and half a million were the 
only wage-earners in their families. Not 
choice, but chance and necessity compel 
these women to assume their economic 
burdens. 

MR. RAINEY: The assumption is basi 
that jobs must be supplied for girls and 
women the same as for boys and men. 

MR. GOOGE: There are various shifts 
being made in industry, notably the gar- 
ment manufacturing trade going to the 
South. One factor is that lower wages can 
be paid women workers at present 

MR. STEAD: In the age range 18 to 25 
years, the percentage of placement of 
women is better than of men. At 35 and 
over the rates of placement of men are 
better than of women. A woman's in- 
dustrial life begins and ends earlier than 
that of a man. The best placement area in 
general is from 25 to 40 years. The lower 
age limit of this placement area has been 
creeping up. Younger women are mar- 
keting the traits and characteristics of 
youth, such as nimbleness and alertness, 
and employability drops off as they get 
older. There are more women than men 
in repetitive jobs. 

MR. AKRIDGE: Authority has been ob- 
tained to extend camps for unemployed 
women from 18 camps to 50 camps. 

MR. MILLER: Will there be expansion 
in occupations such as educational work, 
health projects, promotion and care of 
parks, museums, and so on, as well as an 
increase in jobs dealing with machines? 

MR. RAINEY: Such occupations will be 
the principal outlet for future increased 
demands for work. Projects in these classi- 
fications will have to be supported by 
public funds. It is not only a question of 
the desirability of the government provid- 
ing such services, but it is a matter of 
necessity for the government to do so 
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in order to provide more employment. 

MR. GOOGE: Labor is one thousand 
per cent in agreement with this point of 
view. It looks like the only solution. Sur- 
veys show that it is impossible to hope 
for the solution of unemployment by ab- 
sorption of workers into industry. 

MR. AKRIDGE: More employment could 
be created by meeting the needs of 
higher standards of living as well as by 
raising the lower age limit for entrance 
to employment, shortening hours of work, 
and getting a great increase in the new 
fields mentioned. In many of our camps 
for employed women we find that many 
young women have failed to secure for 
themselves what we like to consider the 
minimum essentials of the American 
standard of living. 

MR. STEAD: There are dangers in mov- 
ing too rapidly in establishing service oc- 
cupations supported by the government. 
There should be serious study of what 
occupations should be promoted by gov- 
ernment and what by industry, and how 
to get the best fitted individuals into each 
kind of occupation. The social service 
functions are too important to society to 
leave them to marginal workers. 

MR. RAINEY: There should be compre- 
hensive educational and vocational plans 
and the two should be brought together. 
Who shall do this planning? What fac- 
tors should be taken into account in the 
planning? How shall various institutions 
and groups be brought into the planning? 

MR. MILLER: Two or three plans al- 
ready are being thought out. May we have 
(1) a statement from Mr. Rainey about 
the plans of the American Youth Com- 
mission; (2) suggestions from Mr. Stead 
in connection with plans of the United 
States Employment Service; and (3) a 
brief outline of the so-called American 
Youth Act, which calls for an annual 
appropriation of $500,000,000? 
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MR. RAINEY: We need occupationa] 
and employment information on a na- 
tional scale, collected and reported by the 
United States Employment Service. We 
need an accompanying research institute 
to interpret this information and report 
it in terms of trends, abilities, and train- 
ing required, supply and demand, et cetera, 
We need local guidance clinics to dis- 
seminate this information to the ultimate 
consumer in local communities and give 
complete guidance service, including a 
junior unit of the United States Employ- 
ment Service supported by the govern- 
ment. The major responsibility of these 
guidance clinics would be upon the 
schools; branches of the United States 
Employment Service could be established 
in the schools, supported by federal 
funds. 

The American Youth Act would set up 
an organization to provide work oppor- 
tunities, vocational training, and scholar- 
ships for unemployed youth. It would be a 
separate organization and would not 
abolish NYA nor CCC. 

MR. STEAD agreed generally with Mr. 
Rainey’s suggestions, but expressed belief 
that youth and adults should be placed 
through a single office operating as a part 
of the Employment Service, but in close 
cooperation with the schools. There should 
be a local committee or board to bring 
together the work of local cooperative 
agencies. Three occupational groups 
should be considered: highly skilled 
trades; semi-skilled trades (in the “family 
group” plan of related occupations) ; and 
occupations requiring little or no training 
except on the job. Occupational guidance, 
he felt, likewise should center largely in 
the Employment Service. 

(At this point Mr. Miller suggested 
consideration of the kinds of education 
required to best aid youth in the emer- 
gency, and several members of the audi- 
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ence joined in the discussion. It was 

inted out that the educational service 
to employed youth may be provided 
through instruction centers, and through 
modifications of continuation schools and 
classes, already recognized as a legitimate 
expansion of the program of public edu- 
cation. ) 

MR. OXLEY then presented highlights 
of his previous suggestion for establish- 
ment of a “National Guidance Service” 
as a division of the United States Office 
of Education which he said would provide 
youth with immediate aid in meeting their 
occupational difficulties. He said “many 


in Washington feel it would function suc 
cessfully.” Time for closing the panel 


discussion having arrived, the leader 
summed up as follows: 

MR. MILLER: We need consider not so 
much a movement of youth as a movement 


} 


for youth. There should be no distinc 


tion between boys and girls in assisting 
them to obtain suitable vocations. I feel 
we are all agreed that the next step is to 
decide upon some coordinated scheme or 
plan to move at once to bring relief to 
those boys and girls who need employ 
ment or who do not now have satisfactory 
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The Integration of All Guidance Work 


HERBERT R. STOLZ 


Iw 4 Non-recHnicat 
sense, guidance is one of the most per- 
vasive patterns in all human relations. It 
is the fabric warp of any culture. It is an 
important goal for parents, clergymen, 
teachers, counselors and 
deans; for many welfare 
and character - building 
agencies, for govern- 
ments. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of human beings 
over ten years of age is 
consciously engaged in 
guiding one or more 
individuals. Even little 
girls demonstrate their 
“maternal instinct’ by 
guiding dolls in accordance with the 
prevalent culture pattern of their homes 
and neighborhoods. From many sources the 
effort to guide each individual continues 
day and night from birth to death. The 
realization that each of us in her or his 
official capacity is but one of many agents 
in the total unintegrated program will 
serve to dismay some, to inspire others, 
and to challenge us all. In any event, such 
perspective is necessary for the practical 
evaluation of our work. 

In this presentation attention will be 
focused upon the meaning of integration 
within the limited area of the guidance 
of students attending public schools, col- 
leges, and universities, and upon ways and 
means of promoting it. Four obstacles 
which interefere with the appropriate in- 
tegration of programs of counseling and 
individual guidance initiated in these edu- 


@ Some of the obstacles to be 
overcome in the integration of 
programs of counseling and in- 
dividual guidance, together with 
suggestions for placing such pro- 
grams in operation, are set forth 
in this paper which was delivered 
at the New Orleans convention 
of the National Association of 
Deans of Women. 


cational institutions are: the confusion 
concerning purpose, the tendency to deal 
with the individual as a collection of par 
tially independent traits, the difficulty of 
continuous coherent treatment for a con- 
stantly changing or- 
ganism, and the defi. 
ciency in the supporting 
administrative facilities 
for systematic guidance 
programs. 

First, as to the confu- 
sion concerning the pur 
pose or purposes of 
guidance: looking about 
us in the academic field 
we find under the cloak 
of guidance emphases upon giving in- 
formation regarding college entrance 
requirements, upon information about 
occupations, upon the assessment of indi- 
vidual capacity, upon the school placement 
of individual pupils to serve administra. 
tive convenience. We find programs 
actually centered about the treatment for 
the pupils of low academic ability or about 
the treatment of pupils whose behavior 
is not acceptable to the school authorities. 
Sometimes counseling procedures evident- 
ly are focused upon the probable needs of 
the student in the future; sometimes they 
stress adjustment here and now. 

To many, in theory at least, guidance is 
an educational relationship and takes place 
whenever and wherever one individual 
is helped by another to understand him- 
self and his significance in the culture 
which surrounds him. To others, guidance 
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offers an opportunity to mould the indi- 
vidual to fit the demands of the home, the 
school, or the community. To a few, gui- 
dance is primarily a means of exploiting 
the pupil to serve the emotional needs of 
the guide. As I have already suggested, 
these three motives (and perhaps others) 
are to be found functioning simultaneous- 
ly in almost every counselor, not side by 
side but all twisted together. 

We are, of course, united in condemn- 
ing the exploitation of pupils. But it can- 
not be dismissed without a reminder that 
this practice is met as frequently in the 
disarming guise of sweet sympathy as in 
the more direct forms of personal domina- 
tion. Wherever women counselors, who 
are otherwise emotionally thwarted, guide 
boys and young men this factor must be 
guarded against. Men who guide girls 
present the same tendency but usually the 
form is less insidious. Obviously, all other 
considerations apart, satisfactory integra- 
tion of guidance procedures to serve the 
student is inversely correlated with exploi- 
tation in any shape. 

The integration of the other two mo- 
tives presents a much more difficult 
problem even in theory. Here we are con- 
fronted with the Gordian Knot of indi- 
vidual differences that cannot be sliced 
through by any neat generalization. In the 
college and university population the 
range of variability in capacity for abstract 
thinking is not so much of a problem, but 
the spread in emotional development and 
social adjustment is about as extensive as 
in any other group. In the public schools 
we run the full gamut of the normal curve 
of distribution with respect to every trait 
—physical, mental, emotional, and social. 

Obviously, the integration of all gui- 
dance facilities to provide practice in fol- 
lowership and conformity would differ 
considerably from the organization to pro- 
mote individual understanding and initia- 


tive. Actually the current practice seems 
to be to expose every pupil to a mixture 
of the procedures appropriate to each of 
the two divergent goals. Perhaps this is 
for the present unavoidable, but it certain 
ly constitutes an obstacle to effective 
integration, and the least that we can do 
is to see that those who guide recognize 
this confusion of purpose and do what 
they can to mitigate its effect upon each 
individual whom they serve. 


ANALYSIS OF THE INDIVIDUAI 


The second obstacle to the effective in 
tegration of guidance is the persistent 
tendency to analyze the individual and his 
behavior into arbitrarily separated traits. 

Education has been unduly influenced 
by the success which manufacturers of 
complicated products 
through focusing their attention upon the 
production of standard parts by specialized 
processes. Certainly the modern automo 
bile and the modern high school student 
are both complicated, but the success of 
one depends upon the proper assembly of 
flawless parts while that of the other de- 
mands integrafton of functions and is 
often accomplished despite faulty parts 
This essential difference between a man 
made machine and a growing organism 
is not as clearly recognized as it should be 
Even in the field of guidance there is a 
tendency to collect information about dif- 
ferent aspects of the individual and to 
predict behavior upon their sum without 
considering their interplay. Since guidance 
in schools and colleges was introduced to 
offset the disintegrating effects of mass 
production and subject-matter division, 
we should guard against the introduction 
of similar tendencies in our own pro- 
cedures. . . . It seems essential for the 
integration of guidance work that every 
one engaged .1 forwarding any aspect of 
the process should accept the responsibil- 


have ac hieve d 
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ity for learning as much as possible about 
the student as a person as well as for mak- 
ing the tests or examinations which are 
his peculiar contribution. 


CONSTANTLY CHANGING ADOLESCENTS 


The third obstacle to the integration of 
guidance work is the difficulty of continu- 
ous coherent understanding and treatment 
of a constantly changing organism. This 
difficulty is most acute when development 
and adjustment are most rapid, during 
the first few years of life and during the 
first half of the second decade. It may be 
encountered, also, at any time when un- 
usual internal or external pressures force 
the individual significantly to modify his 
way of living. 

If we believe that each person's essen- 
tial pattern of reaction is laid down early 
in life . . . we might be content to un- 
cover this core of individuality and inter- 
pret our observations of any subsequent 
behavior in relation to it. This would 
simplify our theory if not our practice. 

For most of us, however, it is not pos- 
sible to pursue this principle in the organ- 
ization of our work. Either for under- 
standing or for treatment we must rely 
upon the accumulation of information 
gathered at successive stages in the process 
of growth and adjustment of each indi- 
vidual, so that we may integrate our gui- 
dance procedures around the direction and 
velocity of change as well as around the 
status at any given time. 

To do this we resort to history taking 
and to the collection in accumulative 
record form of as much pertinent infor- 
mation as possible. At best we secure only 
fragmentary suggestions from history. 
Sometimes the history is more of a handi- 

cap than a help, because of its distortion 
by the one who supplies it, or because the 
interviewer who secures it has precon- 
ceived patterns of sequence into which he 


is constrained to organize whatever data 
are presented. . . . The accumulative record 
has definite value in establishing the trend 
of development and of adjustment for a 
few items, but those who have attempted 
to devise such a record form and, particu- 
larly, those who have tried to use it after- 
wards will agree that, in practice, its 
limitations are far more obvious than its 
contributions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


The fourth obstacle is the deficiency in 
supporting administrative facilities for sys- 
tematic guidance programs. To many this 
appears the chief obstacle, but the writer 
purposely has deferred its consideration be- 
cause its importance and the possibility of 
its removal can be judged only with 
reference to the three more fundamental 
difficulties which have been presented. 

The most frequent complaint is that the 
case load per worker is too great to permit 
of satisfactory handling. The pressure to 
do something smothers investigation and 
curtails coordination. Worst of all it saps 
the strength and enthusiasm of the guide 
and thus strikes at the very heart of suc- 
cessful guidance. The personal relation- 
ship becomes perfunctory or tense. 

The load which any counselor can carry 
year in and year out depends partly upon 
the quantity and quality of clerical assist- 
ance and also upon such material equip- 
ment as telephones, filing facilities, office 
accommodation, and transportation in re- 
lation to the breadth and depth of the 
service attempted. The same limitations 
apply to the coordinator in a single large 
institution or in a school system composed 
of geographically separated units. 

The conditioning effects of lack of time 
and facilities upon the work of the desig- 
mated guidance specialists are usually 
recognized by educational administrators 
even though these administrators do 
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nothing to remedy the _ situation. 

When it comes to making adjustments 
to meet the special needs of individual 
pupils no public scliool nor public school 
system in America can be self-sufficient. 
The university is better equipped in some 
respects and less adequate in others. In 
many communities the lack of supporting 
agencies, their poor quality of service, or 
their inaccessibility to students constitutes 
a major obstacle to integration of guidance 
work . . . due to deficiency in administra- 
tive support, although the administration 
is obviously not that of the educational 
institution or system. 


SUGGESTIONS OUTLINED 

The suggestions presented here are 
drawn from experience in one city public 
school system and from superficial knowl- 
edge concerning guidance programs in 
other cities and in several universities. 

The almost unlimited possibilities of 
extension and intensification of effort in 
the name of guidance demand as a first 
step in promoting integration that the field 
be purposefully limited. 

One way to limit the field is to restrict 
operations to educational counseling 
based upon the relation of the scholastic 
record and test performance of the student 
to courses offered, graduation require- 
ments, and other strictly academic criteria. 
This is certainly a logical limitation and 
permits of a high degree of integration, but 
it fails to touch the most urgent needs of 
many public school pupils. 

In secondary schools and colleges gui- 
dance is sometimes concentrated about 
vocational adjustment. This includes edu- 
cational counseling, adds special test pro- 
cedures and personality estimates, and, 
also, broadens the scope of criteria to be 
met. Given sufficient facilities, satisfactory 
integration can be achieved, but in public 
high schools only a small proportion of 
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personal 


superficial observation, while adjustment 
is limited to verbal simple 
administrative arrangements. Such a pro 
gram is, by description, 
Whatever success it may achieve is due to 
the personality and rapid insight of the 
individual counselors. 

In describing these three methods of 
limitation the writer has tried to 
size types which probably never exist thus 
isolated but occur in varying combinations 
with each other and with the two types 
which follow. These latter are set apart 
because they represent limitation by 
exclusion of a portion of the student pop 
ulation rather than by the contraction of 
the scope of the guidance program 

In a few instances, particularly with 
older students, guidance is given only to 
those who seek it. Theoretically these 
might constitute the entire student body, 
but actually they are a small minority. The 
medical clinic illustrates this type of lim 
itation in one corner of the field 

An alternative variation of 
by selection is the concentration of atten- 
tion upon the students whose condition, 
academic progress, or behavior is sufh- 
ciently at variance with the accepted norms 
to arouse the interest, solicitude, or indig- 
nation of parents, or instructors, or fellow 
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students, or civil authorities. This is the 
limitation pattern of social case work in 
general and presents many degrees of in- 
tegration—at one end of the scale the 
minimum necessary to guide the students 
out of sight and out of mind, at the other 
end the elaborate and painstaking thera- 
peutic analysis combined with psychiatric 
social service. 


CHOOSING COUNSELORS 


The first step toward any worth-while 
guidance, integrated or unintegrated, is the 
selection of appropriate guides. Four cri- 
teria seem useful in choosing counselors 
since they often are slighted in choosing 
teachers or professors. The guide should 
herself (or himself) be well integrated; 
she should be interested; she should know 
her school; and she should be familiar with 
the techniques for integrating guidance 
work. The specific training which develops 
such counselors is left for those better 
qualified to discuss. 

Whether the guides are selected or in- 
herited, it is important continuously to 
promote among all the workers a common 
understanding of purpose, and an ex- 
change of appropriate techniques. This 
can be done through courses, conferences, 
bulletins, committees, and personal inter- 
views. It is essential for the morale as well 
as for the professional growth of the 
workers. Particularly important is the ex- 
posure of our specialists to these oppor- 
tunities for enlarging their concept of 
guidance. 

In a public school system there must be, 
also, a continuous education of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers to the end that 
they may appreciate the significance of 
individual guidance, not only to the pupil 
but also to the morale of the whole school, 
and to cordial public relations. For this 
group, courses, bulletins, and addresses 
are not so effective as the systematic inci- 


dental education which occurs when a gui- 
dance worker and a teacher cooperate in 
planning and carrying out a plan of ad. 
justment for one or more of the pupils 
in the class. In Oakland we are attempting 
to establish the policy that every teacher 
in the elementary schools will be expected 
to keep an informal temporary record of 
the development and adjustment of each 
pupil in her class. 

With the shift from the ethical to the 
genetic approach in the interpretation of 
problem behavior, and with the increasing 
recognition that integrated guidance re- 
quires special training for the personnel 
engaged and specific provision for coordi- 
nation, there has been a natural swing in 
the direction of centralized organiza- 
tion. 


PARENT COOPERATION 


The keeping of our understanding of 
each student abreast with his development 
and adjustment requires the use of cumu- 
lative records and continuity of rapport 
with the same guide for as long a time as 
possible. . . . No cumulative record form 
can be devised which will serve both as a 
treasury of information on development 
and as a housing for items which have 
only temporary significance. Each item in- 
cluded should be critically scrutinized not 
only as to its importance but also as to the 
probability of its actual use. 

No matter how narrowly defined, a high 
school program of guidance must take 
account of parental influence and must 
seek methods to promote the integration 
of the contributions made by the home 
and the school. For developing this inte- 
gration one cannot rely solely upon such 
organizations as the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers nor upon the routine writ- 
ten communications and notices. . . . One 
of the high schools in the Oakland Public 
School System has been particularly active 
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in organizing mutual understanding be- 
tween the parents and the counseling staff. 
Conferences with parents at school, sup- 
plemented by systematic home visits and 
by frequent, carefully planned discussion 
meetings, have laid a most favorable foun- 
dation for special team-work when the 
necessity arises. 

Who should carry the principal respon- 
sibility for working up and maintaining 
the liaison with the parents of an individ- 
ual student is a much mooted question, 
and one which has received a variety of 
answers in different localities. Our ten- 
dency, at present, is to assign it to each 
counselor for the students in her or his 
group and, so far as possible, to minimize 
the number of school agents who visit any 
one home. 

All of the suggestions thus far made for 
improving the integration of guidance 
work have dealt with the program di- 
rectly controlled or initiated by educators. 
The last factor which I shall consider is 
the part played by the agencies over which 
school people have relatively little control 
and which mirror the social ideals of the 
community as a whole rather than those 
of the tight little kingdom of organized 
education. Many of us are only too aware 
that the lack or practical inavailability of 
appropriate treatment facilities may defeat 
the well-integrated effort of any educa- 
tional guidance organization. Probably 
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each of us is engaged to some extent in 
the slow movement to make over the 
larger community so that our aims for 
youth within the educational institutions 
may be accomplished. 

For the integration of these more exten- 
sive activities in which we can only par- 
ticipate as individuals we must depend 
upon the work of other organized groups 
Wherever social accomplishment is out- 
standing there is usually a well-knit, small 
group of lay men and women whose chief 
interest is to see that every child and 
young person in the community gets a 
fair chance at life even though some of 
the interests of adults may have to be less 
well served. 

If you have such a group to lead public 
Opinion in your community, the integra- 
tion of all guidance work may some day 
arrive. If you are not so fortunate, the fol 
lowing words of Stevenson might well be 
the peculiar support of those who struggle 
in the guidance field: 


O toiling hands of mortals! 

O unwearied feet, going y 
whither ! 

Soon ah! soon it seems to you ye must come 
forth on some conspicuous hilltop, 

And there against the fires of the setting sun 
descry the towers of El Dorado. 

Little do ye know your own blessedness 

For to travel hopefully is better than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labor. 


know not 











What Is This Thing Called Personnel Work? 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


P ossisry each of us has 
had the experience of meeting another 
person who supposedly was carrying on 
important work in the student personnel 
field, of starting to talk to him enthusi- 
astically about guidance 
or personnel work, and 
of realizing suddenly 
that neither one was 
talking about the same 
thing at all; that both 
used the term, “‘person- 
nel work,” but that each 
actually had quite differ- 
ent things in mind. 

In a symposium re- 
cently a colleague, Dr. 
A., a psychologist and 
brilliant writer and lec- 
turer in the field of education, challenged 
me with: ‘Must it not necessarily be the 
head of the institution, the president, who 
is the real director of guidance or person- 
nel? Can anyone else appointed to ini- 
tiate and direct a personnel program 
really initiate and carry out what we would 
agree was an effective, all-round program 
of guidance?” 

Another colleague, Dr. B., equally 
gifted intellectually and equally well 
known in the educational field, contends 
that no administrator can possibly bear 
any responsibility for personnel work— 
whether he is appointed specifically to do 
so, or not; that the only personnel worker 
who has any chance of accomplishing any- 
thing that is worth-while is the teacher 
who should naturally, in connection with 


@ Are guidance and personnel 
workers befogged because of a 
confusion of terms? Apparently 
they are, and the retiring presi- 
dent of the American College 
Personnel Association, in a Con- 
vention address, declared some- 
thing should be done about it. 
Discrimination in the use of terms 
will aid in clarifying the situa- 
tion, but some acceptable defini- 
tions are urgently needed. 


his teaching function, carry on personne! 
work with all his students. In Dr. B.'s 
college, therefore, no faculty member 
bears a title that implies any definite re 
sponsibility for the personnel program, 
but each teacher is re- 
minded constantly that 
one of his educational 
functions is to act as ad- 
viser and friend to his 
students. 

One placement direc. 
tor in a university as- 
sumes that his functions 
encompass all the really 
significant guidance ac- 
tivities that could be ex- 
pected to go on in that 
institution. And his 
president believes, since the director of 
placement is such a dynamic person and 
since he has preached his point of view 
so much, that a personnei program con- 
sists of those activities that are carried on 
in the office of an efficient placement off 
cer. He would not understand at all what 
Dr. A., or Dr. B., was talking about. 

We all know, too, the point of view o! 
the director of personnel who has the re- 
sponsibility for administering a total per- 
sonnel program for students. Such 2 
person would agree neither that the presi- 
dent of the institution is the only one who 
can actually direct a personnel program, 
nor that all responsibility must be shoul- 
dered upon the teaching faculty. A direc- 
tor of personnel knows how much training 
and experience along personnel lines arc 
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required to plan and administer a person- 
nel program in an institution of higher 
education. Nor does he believe that those 
specialists, highly trained to perform the 
various personnel services, can, in addi- 
tion, often be responsible for administer- 
ing the total program of personnel work. 

Why, after using the terms “‘guidance”’ 
and “personnel” so many yeafs in gen- 
eral and inconsistent ways, have we not 
yet managed to come to some lucid posi- 
tion? Why are we still satisfied not to 
understand one another better? Why are 
we so complacent when many educational 
leaders outside our own field frankly ad- 
mit they just do not understand what it 
is all about? 


DEFINITIONS DIFFICULT 


Our failure to achieve clear-cut con- 
cepts with respect to terminology is ap- 
parent if definitions that have been at- 
tempted in the field of guidance and per- 
sonnel are examined critically. Many 
people have struggled to define the field. 
Some have felt impelled to try to differ- 
entiate it sharply from the instructional 
task of education. Hawkes, for example, 
once promulgated as a useful definition 
of personnel work: “activity carried on in 
behalf of the student outside of the class- 
room.” Others, however, have felt im- 
pelled to define personnel work as some- 
thing apart from the main task of higher 
education. J. Hillis Miller has said: “Per- 
sonnel work is no longer a side issue, it 
is the fundamental issue; it is no longer 
an ‘adjunct’ to education, it is education.” 

Examination of the books that have 
been written in this field also reveals the 
same difficulty. One writer may adopt a 
title that is comprehensive, and then write 
primarily of tests and measurements and 
vocational guidance, or some other equally 
limited aspects of the personnel field. 
Another may dub his brain-child “Gui- 
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dance,” although it is only a general 
treatise on mental hygiene without any 
reference to the principles and methods 
of establishing and maintaining a rich, 
wholesome program of social and extra- 
curricular activities, or of vocational gui- 
dance, placement, and all the other as 
pects of personnel and guidance work 
that are of vital importance to a sound 
guidance program for a college situation 

As one watches with interest the prob- 
lems that confront those trying to set up 
programs of study for students who wish 
to secure professional training for work 
in the personnel field, he is convinced that 
while interest and good intentions are b 
no means lacking, confused thinking is 
still the dominant feature of their efforts 

Each semester as the writer counsels 
with those who wish to study in the field 
of “personnel work,’ many different con 
cepts of “personnel work’’ reside in the 
minds of these students. Some of them 
hope, after a year or more of study, to be ex 
pert counselors of individuals, with skill 
in all the methods yet discovered for 
understanding and reconditioning person 
ality. Others hope to acquire a large 
amount of organized occupational infor 
mation, skill in vocational testing, place 
ment techniques, and the like. Others 
want to learn how to administer housing 
programs, how to set up and administer 
a system of cumulative records, how to 
stimulate and control a social and extra- 
curricular program at the college or high 
school level. Still others are interested in 
administrative devices such as new instruc- 
tional methods, revision of curricula, or a 
more adequate philosophy of higher edu 
cation. But each and every student con- 
siders that when he says he is interested 


in “personnel work’ his especial interest 
is the only possible interpretation that 
could be made of his use of the more gen- 
eral term. I have not found anyone who 
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successfully has thought through this 
whole question as to what this field really 
is and what its proper relation should be 
to the rest of the educational task. 


THE PERSONNEL POINT OF VIEW 


Outstanding members of the American 
College Personnel Association have made 
the most important contributions to our un- 
derstanding. Cowley, Bradshaw, Clothier, 
Strang, Brumbaugh, Walters, Miller, Wil- 
liamson, Darley, and others have all written 
directly or indirectly concerning the prob- 
lem. An intuitive understanding by those 
in sympathy with the point of view which 
we all more or less represent renders their 
definitions useful and comprehensible to 
many. I find that many educational lead- 
ers outside of the personnel field, despite 
critical and philosophical thinking, still do 
not understand what personnel work is. 

The more writers on education refer 
to personnel work, and the more the 
writer attempts to define this field, the 
more she is convinced that we are be- 
fogged because of a confusion of terms. 
When we discuss this area we use one term 
—usually “personnel work’’—to cover not 
only personnel services, but also to include 
a point of view or an educational philos- 
ophy, as well as to cover personnel ad- 
ministration. Personnel administration is 
closely identified with the personnel point 
of view, and both are very intimately re- 
lated to personnel services, but each of 
these three terms is, in spite of this re- 
lationship, distinguishable in itself as one 
special aspect of the total personnel pro- 
gram for a college or university. 

The personnel point of view seems to 
be what that colleague, Dr. A., meant 
when he maintained that the director of 
a personnel program for an institution 
could never be anyone other than the head 
of that institution. The personnel point 
of view is what must prevail if curricula 


are to be individualized. The personne! 
point of view, properly applied, eventu- 
ates in an adequate program of personne! 
services for students. The personnel phil. 
osophy would render more possible of 
achievement the goal of the educational! 
philosophy that has the transmission of 
culture as its sole end. 

The personnel point of view is not in 
opposition to a cultural philosophy, but it 
maintains an emphasis that is educationally 
sound: that transmission of culture can be 
most effectively accomplished if the unit 
vehicles of our culture—our individual! 
students—are thoroughly understood in 
their goals, their abilities, their weak- 
nesses, and their present and future po 
tentialities. A personnel point of view 
would probably tend to restrain somewhat 
a militant philosophy of social revolution 
or totalitarianism. I am sure that Hitler 
or Mussolini or Lenin would have found 
personnel experts, as proponents of this 
philosophy, quite deterrent to their desire 
to get on with the great march. Individuals 
cannot be considered of importance in a 
totalitarian state. On the other hand, a 
personnel point of view in education can- 
not but be a powerful implement to a 
philosophy of democracy. 

John Brewer’ has written very effec 
tively about the philosophy of personne! 
work. Any number of thoughtful doctoral 
students have remarked that if what Dr. 
Brewer says about guidance is what we 
mean by personnel work they accept it 
gladly. But Dr. Brewer maintains that per- 
sonnel work and education are synony- 
mous. More than one other able writer 
in the personnel field has heatedly criti- 
cized his definition because he claims it 
is not a useful description of the person- 
nel field. We can accept what Dr. Brewer 
has to say as a very able and acceptable dis: 





1 Brewer, John M. Education as Guidance. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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cussion of the personnel point of view. 
But it is not adequate as a discussion of 
the other aspects of the personnel pro- 
gram in education, namely, personnel ser- 
vices and personnel administration. We do 
not, however, need to discard it as a 
statement of our educational philosophy. 

We would all agree with President But- 
ler who says in his Columbia University 
annual report for 1936: 

The steady tendency toward the bureau- 
cratic standardization and regimentation of 
all school and college work which has now 
been going on in the United States for 
a full generation, has done and is doing 
serious damage to the cause of education. 
... It was never more important than now 
to resist the habit of treating instruction 
as if it were identical with education and 
as if it alone constituted the entire edu- 
cational process. The guidance, the disci- 
pline and the inspiration which should 
accompany and condition instruction are 
the vitally important educational instru- 
mentalities. The mere possession of infor- 
mation, however multiform and however 
accurate, is no test or assurance whatso- 
ever that an education has been had or 
even begun. 


All would agree that what is needed 
to render instruction effective and to as- 
sure that a genuine educational process 
will be facilitated is a personnel point of 
view made concrete throughout the insti- 
tution. There are many ways in which such 
a point of view may be made concrete: by 
careful selection of faculty, an effective 
faculty counseling plan, individualized 
instruction, or revised curricula. 


PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Another way in which the personnel 
point of view may be made concrete is 
by implementing it with services that as- 
sist the individual to accomplish all- 
round growth and development in the 
period of his life that is devoted to higher 
education. It is, for example, a personnel 


service to enroll only those students who 
seem most likely to profit by what the 
institution has to offer. 

Another personnel service consists in 
attempting to help the student adjust him 
self as smoothly as possible to the new 
situation which the college represents 
Counseling on educational, vocational, or 
personal problems, either before or after 
difficulties arise, is legitimately termed 
personnel work. Part-time work and finan 
cial aid are properly included within 
the personnel program; they are one aspect 
of personnel services. Similarly, the test 
ing program, placement, the maintenance 
of a system of continuing coordinated rec 
ords of significant information about indi 
vidual students—all of these are functions 
that contribute to the total personnel pro- 
gram. 

Is the term ‘‘personnel service” exactly 
synonymous with “‘personnel work?" Cow- 
ley has so maintained. But are they exactly 
synonymous? ‘Personnel work” is a 
broader term than “personnel service.” 
Personnel work includes all of the special 
services which go to make up the person 
nel program. 


THE QUESTION OF LIMITATIONS 

There are sincere and persistent efforts 
at the present time to identify the term 
“personnel work” exclusively with indi- 
vidual counseling and with psychotherapy. 
This tendency is apparent most often 
among those who feel that in the mysteri- 
ous techniques of psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis we would find answer to all of 
life’s problems. Most of us would resist 
limiting the meaning of ‘personnel 
work” to any such interpretation. But we 
would enthusiastically agree that counsel- 
ing the individual was an important per- 
sonnel service, that it was in accord with 
a personnel point of view, and that it 
was one kind of personnel work and 
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should be a part of any personnel program. 

Doubtless we would feel very much the 
same way about any attempt to identify 
the term “personnel work’ exclusively 
with ‘‘vocational guidance,” although we 
would maintain that the giving of voca- 
tional information and the facilitation of 
occupational placement are valuable per- 
sonnel services. 

Is the term “personnel work" broad 
enough to be used as synonymous with 
“personnel program’? In my opinion, it 
is not, since it does not sufficiently imply 
those subtle changes that come to pass not 
so much because someone ‘‘works’’ as be- 
cause a point of view prevails as a result 
of the dominance of a certain educational 
philosophy. Nor does “personnel work’’ 
sufficiently imply the aspects of the per- 
sonnel program that are best designated 
by the term ‘‘student personnel adminis- 
tration.” 

What is implied in “personnel pro- 
gram” besides point of view and “per- 
sonnel services’ or “personnel work’’? 
There unquestionably remains another ele- 
ment which must be recognized if the per- 
sonnel program is to be truly effective. To 
set up many personnel services under ex- 
perts excellently trained in the various 
sub-divisions such as health, counseling, 
and placement, to have the entire educa- 
tional situation highly charged with a per- 
sonnel point of view is not enough. Many 
colleges and universities today have pro- 
vided a most impressive array of person- 
nel services for their students: the stu- 
dent’s health is guarded by one group of 
specialists, his housing conditions are 
maintained at a high level by another 
group, he is counseled with respect to his 
vocation by one officer, with respect to his 
feligion by another, about his financial 
problems by a third—not to mention all 
the counsel (often excellent, sometimes 
poor), that he gets from the twenty or 


thirty professors with whom he studies 
during his four-year college course. 

During the last ten or fifteen years in 
stitutions have seemed to feel obliged to 
multiply the personnel services with 
which they have provided students. One 
of the reasons we are so bewildered today, 
why we have no basic understanding of 
what our profession is, is this very fact 
that we cannot see the woods for the trees; 
we cannot comprehend a personnel pro- 
gram because we are too intent on the many 
fascinating personnel services which con- 
tribute to it. 


COORDINATION OF SERVICES 


It is not sufficient for a college or uni- 
versity to acquire a glittering collection of 
personnel services—to have the best health 
officer in the country, the most brilliant 
psychiatrist, an inspired placement officer, 
an influential religious counselor, the best 
available consultant on dress and manners 
—all this is not enough. There still re 
mains the need to coérdinate all these ser 
vices, to gear them into a program in 
which each may function most effectively 
Each service needs to be facilitated and 
controlled in relation to the other services. 
The whole collection of personnel ser- 
vices needs to be geared into the total edu- 
cational plan of the university. 

Not only must the personnel services 
be knit together and the whole program 
of personnel work coérdinated with the 
business and instructional programs of the 
university; but the contacts that the vari- 
ous personnel services make with the 
outside community must also be carefully 
coérdinated if the impact of the person- 
nel services on the community is to be 


good instead of poor. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The third distinguishable element in 
the personnel program, then, is the ad- 
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ministration of the program. Student per- 
sonnel administration has the responsibil- 
ity for facilitating the various personnel 
services by co6rdinating them and enabling 
them to focus most effectively on each 
student. Student personnel administration 
has the responsibility for gearing the pro 
gram of personnel services into the instruc- 
tional program and community life. 

Still another function of personnel ad- 
ministration is persistently to interpret 
students as human beings as well as under- 
nourished minds. Its final and most impor- 
tant responsibility is the maintenance of 
good morale—of a wholesome and stimu- 
lating social environment—as an impor- 
tant part of the student’s educational ex- 
perience. 


WORK? 723 
When we become sufficiently sensitized 
to the fact that the innocent terms “‘Per- 
sonnel Work” and “Guidance” are used 
loosely to cover the whole field of educa- 
tion, or to express such an ineffable qual- 
ity as good group or morale, or to mean 
someone highly specific personnel service, 
then each of us will attempt to discrimi- 
nate more particularly his use of terms in 
this field. There is no development that 
will do more to hasten professionalization, 
nor is there any other development that 
will do more to win the respectful interest 
of those colleagues who, because they do 
not understand, are still unbelievers, than 
for those engaged in “Personnel Work” 
to come to some agreement as to what 
personnel work or guidance really is 





The Small College Organizes for Guidance 


FORREST H. 


An EDITORIAL WRITER 
for the Chicago Herald Examiner once 
wrote: “Sometimes I think the sun of 
promise never shines so brightly as 
through the plain glass windows of the 


KIRKPATRICK 


We find some young men and young 
women enrolled in courses of which they 
have little advance knowledge and in 
which they are not very much interested 
We also find men and women leaving 


small college, and the 
moonlight of associa- 
tion mever sleeps so 
sweetly as on the nar- 
row, dusty paths of 
small-college learning.” 
Something of that same 
sentiment has become 
almost a generalization. 
The small college has 
been wont to indulge 
in self-emulation _ be- 
cause of its virtues, and 
we are told that the 
close relationship _be- 
tween faculty and stu- 
dents makes “guidance” 


@ The following description of 
a well-knit guidance program in a 
small college was enthusiastically 
received at the NVGA Conven- 
tion last February. The author 
who is Dean of Personnel at 
Bethany College describes the 
guidance procedure there in terms 
of office reorganization, use of 
test records, faculty cooperation, 
and dissemination of occupa- 
tional information. Readers will 
be interested in comparing this 
small-college program with Mr. 
Stone’s article (p. 732) on the 
placement procedures at a large 
university in the same state. 


college at the end of 
the first year, changing 
from the study of agri- 
culture tomedicine, from 
engineering to journal- 
ism, or from psychology 
to linguistics. The lack 
of vocational advice and 
information, in these 
cases, may have resulted 
in wasted effort and 
wasted years. Intelligent 
counseling, occupational 
information, a know!- 
edge of the objectives 
and nature of the courses 
to be studied, and some 


both informal and in- 
evitable. 

The small college with its peculiar op- 
portunities to make “guidance informal 
and inevitable” has the severe responsi- 
bility laid upon it of making certain that 
the functioning and accomplishment of 
guidance are genuine. The liberal college, 
just the same as the technical or profes- 
sional school, has a relationship to the 
whole enterprise of life that is intimate 
and realistic. Its graduates must earn a 
living. 

The assumption, of course, that stu- 
dents in college have made a wise and 
certain vocational choice is not justified. 


use of simple measure- 
ment instruments in vo- 
cational guidance testing should be avail- 
able long before the student is admitted 
to college. But it should also be available 
in the college. 

Naturally a vocational guidance pro- 
gram for college students presents com- 
plex administrative problems. In its larger 
sense guidance is concerned with the 
selection and induction of students; regis- 
tration and the direction of their educa- 
tional careers; organization and personal 
counseling; placement and employment 
supervision; devising and keeping of ac- 
curate and useful records; the preparation 
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and direction of faculty counselors; re- 
search into the fields of individual psy- 
chology, vocations, and the means of train- 
ing; and the overhead work of securing 
cooperation among persons carrying all of 
the personnel and guidance activities. 

The persons whose cooperation should 
be secured in the program include students 
and their parents; secondary school prin- 
cipals and counselors; officers and faculty 
of the college and sometimes the officers 
of graduate and professional schools; 
placement workers in educational institu- 
tions and in public and private bureaus; 
government and state departments, par- 
ticularly of education and of labor; so- 
cieties concerned with guidance and per- 
sonnel and with various phases of educa- 
tion; employers; and any intercollegiate 
organizations which may contribute to 
guidance or personnel research. It is not 
an easy road, and even a listing or chart- 
ing of difficulties will not help much 
because most of the problems and issues 
are peculiar to institutions and situations. 

President Clothier has defined voca- 
tional guidance in higher education as 
“that service which the college renders to 
the individual student which serves to as- 
sist him in evaluating his own aptitudes 
and interests, to acquire knowledge about 
many fields of work and requirements for 
success in those fields of work, and to de- 
cide wisely in which field of endeavor he 
will most likely find success and satisfac- 
tion.” In setting up a program and in de- 
termining procedures this definition must 
be kept in mind, but it is not wise to sug- 
gest or infer that there is one standard 
or pattern program that can be used in any 
situation or any one outline that can de- 
scribe or prescribe a guidance plan for any 
one institution. When we finally find some 
“instrument” or technique for measuring 
the results of guidance, it will certainly 
be some device for determining how well 
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the job has been done and not how ortho- 
dox have been our procedures, nor how 
cleverly and correctly we built our ma- 
chinery. 


REGISTRAR'S OFFICE ABOLISHED 

In developing a guidance program at 
Bethany College we have moved largely 
on the assumption that our first responsi- 
bility is to serve the student rather than 
to preserve institutional machinery and 
mechanics. We have followed a rather 
definite chart of reorganization for the last 
six or eight years, taking time to make 
certain of the best procedures and also 
taking time for faculty and students to ad- 
just themselves to changes and reorganiza- 
tion. Consequently the whole plan has 
moved into practice without turmoil or 
confusion. 

In the plan and personnel of our or- 
ganization there has been a complete and 
almost revolutionary change. The regis- 
trar’s office, as such, has been abolished 
The traditional type dean’s office has been 
lifted out, and we have brought together 
in one office and under the direction of 
one officer all of the agencies and records 
that have to do with the welfare and gui- 
dance of individual in 
charge of this office and the coordination 
of all personnel functions carries the title 
and rank of Dean of Personnel. 

Bethany College is very small, with the 
enrollment just beyond 350, hence this 
centralization has not made the office man- 
agement overly complicated or difficult. 
In fact the new organization has increased 
efficiency, and reduced expenses. With a 
trained clerical and stenographic staff, we 
are able to carry more work and project 
a better program with some financial sav- 
ing. There is a substantial decrease in du- 
plication and overhead. 

Our faculty and officers appreciate that 
the central records office acts as a service 


students. The 
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bureau handling efficiently, and for the 
best interests of all, the various matters 
committed to it. In this office are assem- 
bled academic and personnel records, not 
for the sake of keeping them stored away 
in archives, but for the sake of being use- 
ful to both counselors and students. A 
telephone call from the various officers 
of administration to the recorder’s desk 
now provides each one not only with ac- 
curate information regarding a student's 
academic record, but also a comprehensive 
and cumulative summary touching all 
phases of his life and activity on the cam- 
pus, and a rather complete history of his 
educational career and interests before he 
enrolled. 


Test RECORDS 


In this central records office also are the 
results of a rather large battery of intel- 
ligence, placement, and vocational interest 
tests. These test records are maintained 
chiefly for the benefit of the student and 
for his self-analysis. Students come regu- 
larly to the office to discuss the meaning 
of test results and to check themselves 
with this additional and comparable in- 
formation as to their abilities, accomplish- 
ments, and interests. Here also is as- 
sembled a rather comprehensive array of 
information about vocational opportuni- 
ties for college men and women, graduate 
and professional school catalogues and 
scholarship bulletins, and from this office 
is issued a series of bulletins through the 
year with discussions and information 
regarding vocational and educational 
careers. 

These bulletins are placed in the dor- 
mitories and in fraternity and sorority 
houses. This central bureau is a veritable 
“bee-hive” of services and projects related 
to testing and recording, counseling and 
guiding, disseminating and educating the 
student. 


FACULTY COOPERATION 

The services of the central bureau— 
the Admissions and Personnel Office—do 
not represent the most important part of 
guidance at Bethany College. The strength 
of our program is in the cooperation of 
our individual faculty members. A group 
of our most able professors are assigned 
the responsibility of being freshman coun- 
selors. This means that each freshman has 
a faculty counselor to whom he can go 
regularly for counsel and advice regarding 
personal or educational problems. The 
contacts with the counselors are not al- 
lowed to be incidental or accidental. The 
program is set up so that the student sees 
his counselor regularly, and when he has 
elected his major subject—usually in the 
freshman or sophomore year—the profes- 
sor in charge of the major department be- 
comes his counselor. Thus the counseling 
service is continuous through all the col- 
lege years. These counselors, while minis- 
tering to all the needs of the student, have 
as their most important guidance function 
the interpretation and presentation of 
sound vocational and educational objec- 
tives. 

We recognize today the fundamental 
obligation of the college to understand 
the student as thoroughly as possible and 
to give him careful guidance in the light 
of that understanding. This to be done 
not in any incidental or well-meaning 
fashion, but with the total resources of 
the institution brought to the service of 
the student and organized with this one 
function clearly in mind. So many times 
the student can get instant advice about 
“taking” mathematics, or science, or lit- 
erature, but he often finds almost no one 
with whom he can seriously and intelli- 
gently discuss the reasons for which he 
goes to college, and the direction of his 
life and work when he leaves. Concepts 
which should be sharp and vivid are some- 
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times left vague and mystical in his mind. 

The aims of faculty counseling as de- 
fined when our program was started in 
1929 were: first, to bring about a more 
harmonious adjustment of individual 
students to the opportunities available 
within and without the institution; sec- 
ond, to establish, as far as possible, a 
friendly and personal relationship between 
individual members of the faculty and 
students; and third, to interpret the pur- 
pose and resources of the liberal college 
in terms of the largest vocational and 
educational opportunities. 

Actual need for counseling and voca- 
tional information can be judged by the 
fact that about thirty per cent of the en- 
tering freshmen at Bethany College do 
not know what they want to do when they 
finish college. Sixty per cent express one 
or more preferences, but about half of 
these change their choice by the time of 
their junior year. Although definite com- 
parative figures are not available, it is 
known that the number of women who 
have vocational choices as freshmen its 
smaller than the number of freshman men 
who have made vocational decisions. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Like most colleges and universities, 
Bethany has experienced difficulty in se- 
curing information concerning the large 
variety of occupations in which college 
men and women ate interested. It has tried 
to meet this difficulty in various ways. 
Students who have questions regarding 
some particular occupational or profes- 
sional field may be introduced to an alum- 
nus who is actively engaged in that field 
and who is interested in helping younger 
people make vocational decisions. Success- 
ful practitioners in various vocational 
fields are brought to the campus. These 
people hold informal conferences with 
groups of students who are interested 
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enough to hear them. This method has 
not proved particularly successful, but it 
undoubtedly produces some good results 
in disseminating information. 

The Dean of Personnel has, from time 
to time, sent to prominent individuals and 
business concerns, letters asking for in- 
formation that might be passed on to stu 
dents. The answers to these letters are kept 
on file where students can refer to them 
Extracts have been published in the stu 
dent publication. In the college library is 
a shelf of standard books on vocations 
and each year we publish a list of readings 
on vocational subjects 

One of the most helpful ways of dis 
seminating information has been thro gh 
“Vocational Ori- 
entation” given by heads of the various 
academic departments. These lectures are 


a series of lectures on 


set up as a course in the second semester 
and attendance is required of all fresh 
men. In the d partment 


heads discuss vocational opportunities and 


these lectures 
requirements which relate to that d part 


\ de 


ment. Thus the head of the biolog 
partment discusses the personal and finan 
cial opportunities, academic and person- 
ial der 


vocations of the physician the 


ality prerequisites, and th nands 
for th 
dentist, the bacteriologist, the 
In most cases the 


lal ' 
aboratory 


technician, and the nurs« 


faculty members have taken this as an im 
portant part of their work. They have 
checked many sources for the latest occu- 
pational information, hav« prepared rather 
careful lectures, supplementing them 


many times with charts an 1 mime graphed 
material. These lectures have been given 
for a half-dozen years, and there has been 
a marked increase in interest and appre 
ciation. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 


In simple terms, the guidance and per- 
sonnel functions at Bethany College are 
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directed and stimulated by means of the 
central office and the Dean of Personnel. 
These represent, in a dramatic and in 
an actual fashion, the interest and concern 
of the college for the individual student. 
Through the faculty counselors and the 
continuing emphasis and influence of the 
whole college program, the student feels 
the impact and aid of a “guidance point 
of view’’ in instructional methods, in per- 
sonal counseling, and in curriculum struc- 
ture. In terms of actual procedures and 
techniques in the central office, the fol- 
lowing are most closely related to voca- 
tional guidance: 

1. Personal history and vocational-interest 
blanks are checked for information as 
to past experience and possible in- 
terests. 

2. Intelligence, achievement, and aptitude 
test scores are reviewed for indications 
of ability and potential capacity. 

3. Personality inventories and ratings are 
obtained from the individual himself 
and from others who know him well, 
to aid in discovery of his strong and 
weak personal characteristics. 

4. Cumulative personnel records are re- 
viewed nine to determine trends 
and special abilities or interests, 

5. Assignments of reading references and 
activities are outlined to meet the needs 
of the individual student. 

6. Vocational conferences are arranged 
looking toward both vocational adjust- 
ment and placement. 

Even when the college has honestly 
committed itself to the ideas and purposes 
of guidance, even after it has gotten the 
“machinery” started, there will be many 
obstacles and many difficulties. And we 
must usually admit widespread discrepan- 
cies between the ends desired and the 
actual attainment among many factors 


which contribute to these shortcomings 
Mention might be made first of the atti 
tude of faculty members. There are som¢ 
who claim to be advocates of pure culture 
and hence are opposed to including in thc 
college program anything with voca 
tional implications. Then there are those 
who disregard the importance of guidance 
because of their pre-occupation in the field 
of their major interest and their absorp 
tion by other professional demands. And 
finally, there are those faculty members 
who are ignorant of occupational condi- 
tions, requirements, and trends, as well as 
of the principles involved in vocational 
guidance. 

A second important difficulty is the ex 
pense involved in setting up proper gui- 
dance and personnel agencies. A third 
handicap is the lack of tested techniques 
for the accurate analysis of the individual 
and of the skills and abilities most requi- 
site for success in a given vocation. Per 
haps a fourth cause is the relatively small 
cooperation existing between leaders in 
education and leaders in vocations 
through which solutions may be found for 
many problems, and plans worked out to 
bring about better occupational distribu. 
tion and more effective training of work- 
ers. Certainly another contributor to thesc 
discrepancies is the rigidity of the usual 
college curriculum in adhering to its long- 
established content, instead of yielding to 
the growing recognition of the necessity 
for its reorganization in light of the scien- 
tific study of social changes and emergent 
needs. Most of these difficulties have been 
met, and we are hoping that Bethany is 
now ready to declare a new and more 
genuine apologetic for the small college 
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The Junior Placement Service and the NYA 


WARREN K. LAYTON 


Tiss Is an account of 
the relationships between the National 
Youth Administration and the permanent 
guidance and placement services available 
for young people in Detroit, Michigan, 
with special reference to the period from 
September, 1935 to the present time. 


Prior to the entrance of the NYA into 
the field, the agency serving the largest 
group of clients was the Detroit Public 
Schools’ Department of Guidance and 
Placement, first established in 1921 and 
enlarged in 1930. The essential facts 
about this agency are as follows: 


1. ‘There are 130 school counselors serv- 
ing 60,000 pupils in 43 secondary and 
vocational schools. 

2. Occupational information is presented 
to all junior high school pupils in the 
social-science classes, with the coun- 
selors cooperating, but not responsible. 

3. A central placement office with three 
counselors (sometimes four) in the 
ten-year period between 1926 and 1935 
conducted 25,000 office interviews 
annually, made 400 annual visits to 
employing establishments, and placed 
6,000 young people each year. In the 
year 1935, one-third of the high-school 
graduates of that year were placed in 
positions. In addition, a very small 
amount of research was accomplished, 
with the results published in a series 
of bulletins, twenty in number. 

4. Outstanding trends in the work of the 
department in 1935 were: 

a. An increased demand for guidance 


or adjustment service, in addition 


to, and in many cases exclusive 
of, placement service 


b. A tendency to large, mass place 
ment activities, involving much co 
operation on the part of the school 
counselors, illustrated by the ab 
sorption of boys who had been 
gtaduated from high school into 
several types of apprenticeship in 
the local industries 


c. The demand for service to a some 
what older group of clients than 
had formerly been served, the upper 
age limit having been 21 years 


No appraisal of the work of the De 
partment of Guidance and Placement can 
be made, but there is no doubt that its 
facilities, even prior to the depression, 
were insufficient to aid the number of 
clients needing assistance, yet it is prob 
ably fair to say that the services of the 
department were well received in the com 
munity generally, and that the employers 
had confidence in the placement service. 

The next most important agencies sup- 
plying guidance and placement services 
were the YMCA’s and YWCA's, the 
League of Catholic Women, and the Jew- 
ish Social Service Bureau, although these 
services were not continuous. Limited 
service also was offered by several of 
the settlement houses and a few other 
social agencies. So far as is known, there 
are no available figures on the volume of 
work effected by any of these groups, but 
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it certainly was not large, and it had a 
tendency to be curtailed at the times when 
it was most needed. 


The community afforded no public em- 
ployment service under city or state 
sponsorship open to juniors. Even the state 
employment offices for adults were closed 
at the end of 1934. Not until December, 
1936 did Michigan pass the necessary 
enabling legislation for setting up an em- 
ployment service under the provisions of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. 
Following were the developments in 
Detroit between 1931 and 1935: 


1. 


the guidance and placement needs. 


2. A voluntary citizen’s organization 
known as the Detroit Council for 
Youth Service, with the Superintendent 


of Schools as Chairman, was set up. 


areas of Michigan. 


. The school counseling load increased, 
owing to larger numbers of young 
people remaining in the secondary and 
vocational schools and to part-time 
teaching assignments for counselors. 


Employment opportunities declined, 


and employability declined with them, 
due to cumulative depression effects. 


. Three NYA programs were introduced: 


the college-aid program, the high- 
school-aid program, and the out-of- 
school wll project, reaching respec- 
tively about 500, 3,000, and 1,500 
individuals in Detroit in the various 
categories indicated by the names of 
the projects. The high-school-aid proj- 
ect, paying $6.00 per month per 
capita, was and is administered through 
the Department of Guidance and 
Placement, while the out-of-school 
program was first sponsored by the 
Council for Youth Service, mentioned 
above, but is now under the Wayne 
County NYA Director. The college 


A comprehensive study of the prob- 
lems of young people between the ages 
of 16 and 24, from relief and non- 
relief families, revealed dramatically 


The National Reémployment Service 
set up a series of offices in industria! 
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aid program was administered by the 
institutions, under the State NYA. 


Valuable as the NYA contributions were 


in Detroit, not only financially but also 
in terms of improved morale, it was ap- 
parent in 1935 that still more needed to 
be done, especially in the field of place. 
ment. After a good deal of discussion, 
the Director of Guidance and Placement 
for NYA made available a grant to the 
Detroit Public Schools for extension of 
placement, in September, 1936, on the fo! 
lowing conditions: that the service be open 
to all, that the age limit of clients be raised 
to 24 years, that placement rather than 
guidance be stressed, and that the neces- 
sary increase in space, telephone service, 
and equipment be made locally. 

The increased staff consists of five 
placement workers and one receptionist. 
All of the money provided by the NYA 
grant is used for the payment of the sala- 
ries of these workers. The department 
operates exactly as it did before. At first 
the new workers chiefly did interviewing, 
releasing the permanent members of the 
staff for more solicitation of employment 
and needed follow-up work, but now all 
staff workers are used both in and out of 
the office. Much help has been received 
from the Director of Guidance and Place 
ment of NYA and from visits of her ficld 
representative. 

What have been the results? The prin- 
cipal effects noted thus far have been a 
large increase in placements—to be at- 
tributed in part, of course, to improved 
general business—and a continuing need 
for guidance or adjustment service. To 
consider first the increase in placements, 
it is impossible to give statistics showing 
just what the increased staff has accom- 
plished which would not have been ac- 
complished without the new personnel; it 
can be said, however, that in every month 
since the grant became effective there 
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have been more placements reported than 
in the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year, and that for the year 1936 
the Department made considerably more 
than 6,000 placements, reaching for the 
first time since 1930 an index number 
of 101. The index is based upon the 
monthly average of placements in 1926, in 
a manner similar to the procedure in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. In other 
words, junior placement in Detroit is on 
the level of 1926, and should continue to 
increase unless labor troubles are pro- 
longed. It should be mentioned here that 
the Detroit office of National Reémploy- 
ment Service mow operates a junior de- 
partment, recent figures indicating that it 
places about one individual to each eight 
or 10 employed through the Department 
of Guidance and Placement, and that 
some of the social agencies have resumed 
their placement services, notably the 
YMCA. 

With reference to the need for still 
more guidance or adjustment service, there 
is a constructive development to report. 
The NYA has now made an additional 
grant, equal in amount to that given to 
the Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment, for a Junior Consultation Service, 
which is now operating under the sponsor- 
ship of the Detroit Council for Youth 
Service, in close cooperation with the De- 
partment of Guidance and Placement and 
with various social agencies. The Junior 
Consultation Service serves any young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24 
who have problems on which help is 
needed. Employment is perhaps the larg- 
est of these problems, but there are many 
others. Individuals may be referred from 
the Consultation Service to the Depart- 
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ment of Guidance and Placement, or wice 
versa, and the same is true of the relation 
ship of the Consultation Service with other 
agencies. If there is any anomaly in an in 
dividual being referred from what is sup- 
posed to be a guidance agency to another 
agency for guidance purposes, we are not 
concerned by it, because for the time be 
ing we appear to be better able to give 
placement service. 

Questions are asked frequently about 
the effects of NYA participation in youth 
activities in Detroit, and particularly about 
the relationships among the Department 
of Guidance and Placement, the Junior 
Consultation Service, and the National Re 
employment Service. It may be said that 
excellent cooperation prevails. Recently 
the Director of Guidance and Placement 
introduced to the high school counselors 
at one of their regular meetings a repre 
sentative of the National Reemployment 
Service, in order that a correct explana 
tion of this agency might reach pupils 
about to be graduated. 

If a question should be asked as to the 
advisability of having the present situation 
continue permanently, the answer would 
be that it probably should not. For in 
stance, the Detroit Council for Youth Ser 
vice, which is permanently and privately 
financed, should not be an agency to serve 


youth directly, as indeed it does not want 
to do, but should rather be an agency to 
coordinate youth services. The incre ised 


services of guidance and placement should 
continue, but should in time be a chare 
upon local rather than upon federal funds 
In the meantime emergency needs have 
been met more adequately than local re 
sources would have made possible, and a 
way has been shown for the community 


to meet its own needs in the future. 
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Placing College Graduates 


HARRY E. STONE 


Min SELL just three 
things: commodities, ideas, and services. 
The techniques that are used in selling 
the services of college graduates are spe- 
cifically considered here. 


character, and general ability to sell. In 
normal times seniors who have majored 
in history or sociology or romance |an- 
guages have more difficulty in getting 
their first jobs than those who have defi- 


How do college grad- 


uates get jobs? How can 
a college or University 
help them? How can 
the Placement Officer 
help them to help them- 
selves? What warnings 
and what guidance can 
save them from dis- 
couragement and failure 
in their efforts to per- 
suade prospective buy- 
ers to purchase their 
services? 


% For the college or univer- 
sity concerned with placement 
bureau activities, some exceed- 
ingly practical suggestions are 
available in this description of 
the organization and unusual re- 
sults obtained at West Virginia 
University. Counselors con- 
cerned with occupational instruc- 
tion and direction for college 
students may well profit from 
this and other materials prepared 
by the University’s Placement 
Bureau Director. 


nite vocational training 
in teaching, accounting, 
engineering, newspaper 
work, pharmacy, agti- 
culture, et cetera. The 
former must seek office 


jobs or find a market | 


for their abilities in 
non-technical work, in 
sales, or with companies 
that are willing to train 
them, such as chain 
grocery stores, small 
finance companies, spe- 


From an experience 
of many years in doing 
personnel and placement work and much 
vocational guidance in West Virginia 
University, the writer has formed some 
rather definite ideas. From considerable 
previous experience in selling commodi- 
ties, ideas, and services in the business 
world he has discovered many analogies. 

A student well trained is half placed. 
Without placement guidance many stu- 
dents reach the senior year in our colleges 
of arts and sciences without skill and 
ability to do work that the world wants 
done and will pay for. They are not ac- 
countants, credit men, advertising men, 
sales experts, financial statisticians, buyers 
of silks or cottons, stenographers nor sec- 
retaries. They have only their personality, 


cialty selling houses, and 
insurance companies 
They are barred from practically all fed 
eral civil-service jobs. If they can ride 
motorcycles and shoot straight they may 
become state policemen. They are a prob 
lem to the placement office because they 
often are unwilling to serve an apprentice- 
ship with little or no pay in learning a 
business that does not require anything 
more than a foundation of general edu- 
cation for beginners. 

In University Training and V ocational 
Outlets, a bulletin issued by Stanford Uni- 
versity, the plain facts are given to 
students concerning the degree to which 
various majors prepare them for employ- 
ment. The student majoring in psychology 
is made to understand that without spe- 
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cialized graduate study he will have diffi- 


culty in marketing his knowledge of 
psychology. The same facts are given as 
to the job outlets for those majoring in 
history and in other general fields of 
knowledge. 

Both the senior and the placement 
office should be helped greatly by voca- 
tional guidance and placement informa- 
tion presented in the lower college divi- 
sion. Many colleges and universities are 
putting placement facts in their regular 
college bulletins. This has long been the 
practice in many colleges of agriculture, 
engineering, journalism, and business ad- 
ministration. It is becoming the practice 
in colleges of arts and sciences where 
journalism, business administration, 
chemistry, and other vocational subjects 
are taught. Other colleges, and especially 
women’s colleges, have recognized the 
fact that placement is directly preparation 
for placement. 

It is first recommended that every col- 
lege frankly recognize the fact that most 
of its students some day will be faced 
with the problem of stating definitely to 
employers what they have to sell. Every 
college will then recognize an obligation 
to help individual students to analyze 
themselves and the world of work. This 
does not mean that the college will give 
up its effort to see that all students gain 
as broad and cultural knowledge as pos- 
sible.) There is no reason why a man 
should not read Plato’s Republic and 
Newton's Principia while becoming ex- 
pert also in vocational and pre-vocational 
subjects. As John Dewey says, the oppo- 
site of a vocational aim is not culture. 
It is vocational aimlessness. \ Assuming 
that the senior in college has something to 
sell, how can the placement office help 
him? Perhaps a few illustrations of the 
placement procedure at West Virginia 
University may help to solve this question. 
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PLACEMENT INTEREST TESTS 

The placement office at West Virginia 
University has found that the first thing 
to do with a law graduate or a graduate 
in business administration is to give him 
a placement interest test. Does the law 
gtaduate wish to enter a law office, work 
for a title company, become the assistant 
trust officer of a bank, enter the legal 
department of a casualty insurance com- 
pany, or do some entirely different type 
of work within the legal field? 

Does the engineering senior want to 
enter the sales department of a plant 
manufacturing electrical equipment, in- 
spect electrical and mechanical equipment 
for a coal mining company, join the sani- 
tary engineering department of a muni- 
cipality, join the maintenance gang of a 
utility company, take a job in a drafting 
room, become a technical librarian, enter 
the testing department of a factory, enter 
the production department of a chemical 
plant, join the writing staff of a technical 
journal, become associated with an adver- 
tising company handling engineering ac- 
counts, or gain a research fellowship in 
education or industry? These facts a 
placement officer in a university must 
know, and many more like them. They 
are gained from contact with seniors and 
with business and industry and from 
analysis of the jobs they have to offer 

The placement bureau is now experi 
menting with placement interest blanks 
prepared after an analysis of possible 
vocational outlets for graduates of various 
colleges and departments. They have 
proved to be very helpful in assisting 
seniors to obtain interviews for employ- 
ment in positions best suited to their in- 
terests, aptitudes, abilities, education, and 
experience. 

Other things being equal, a senior in 
engineering who has read a book like 
Hurst’s The Technical Man Sells His 
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Services, ot Davis's The Young Man in 
Business, will do less pavement pounding 
when seeking employment than one who 
assumes that there is no technique to the 
sale of services. I think also that the senior 
in Yale who has digested the contents of 
Crawford and Clement's The Choice of 
an Occupation will be less likely to arrive 
at the critical period when he must sell 
his services only to discover that his only 
answer to the employer who asks, “What 
can you do?” is: “I am willing to do any- 
thing,” which generally means: “I am not 
prepared for any vocation.” Probably the 
student who has studied the course out- 
lined in A Syllabus for the Study of Voca- 
tions, used in the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, will enter the 
placement office with much less of a sales 
problem than one who has not had a like 
advantage. 

For the past fifteen years at the West 
Virginia University the writer has, by 
personal and group guidance conferences, 
and by compiling, collecting, and dis- 
tributing leaflets on careers, sought to give 
the backgrounds for placement. Subject- 
matter specialists in college would be 
much better prepared to assist students 
and placement offices in vocational gui- 
dance and placement problems if they 
would do as thorough research in gui- 
dance as they did in preparing for their 
academic duties. Personnel and placement 
offices can be centers of information and 
assistance for faculty members interested 
in cooperating in personal and placement 
procedures, and some perform this func- 
tion in their respective colleges and uni- 
versities. 


ALUMNI REPRESENTATIVES 


Seventy-five alumni in strategic cities 
and positions act as placement representa- 
tives for the West Virginia University 
Placement Bureau. They are of great help 











in informing unemployed or unadjusted 
alumni of the bureau's service and in ip. 


forming the bureau about jobs. The ~ 


Chamber of Commerce is sending out 
brief notices of this service in letters that 
go to manufacturers and other employers 
of university graduates. Letters are also 
sent by the bureau to as many prospective 
employers as our time and budget permit. 
Last spring the director of the bureau 
spent one week in Washington, D. C 
meeting personnel men and heads of Fed: 
eral bureaus, agencies, and departments. 
Cooperation with the new federal-state 
employment service is desirable so far as 
possible. The bureau sends letters to all 
seniors early in the senior year explaining 
the functions and service of the placement 
office, and also issues periodically Place- 
ment Pointers culled from the wisdom of 
experienced — of college and uni- 
versity graduates. }’ 

In this publication seniors are told that 
technical services must be marketed with 
technical skill, that business ability must 
be sold by business-like methods. They 
are introduced to the art of causing pur- 
chasers of human services to become inter- 
ested in and desirous of purchasing their 
education, personality, character, ability, 
and skill. 

The placement office helps seniors to 
get jobs when it helps them to write good 
letters of application. It helps them when 
it introduces some of the tested principles 
and techniques of interviewing and being 
interviewed. In the last analysis it is in the 
interview that sales of services are made 
or, at least, completed. The senior either 
makes the sale or fails when he faces the 
personnel man or employment manager in 
the interview room. The placement office 
can locate prospects, arrange interviews, 
and prepare the way. It can and does 
study employment trends, assist students 
in analyzing what they have to sell, supply 
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facts about the student to interested em- 
ployers, and engage in research in the in- 
terest of placement procedures. The rest is 
up to the student himself} If he has un- 
usual initiative, worthwhife contacts, and 
very superior ability and training, he may 
be able to solve all of his placement prob- 
lems. There are few seniors, however, who 
cannot profit by counsel with an experi- 
enced placement officer in a college or 


university. 
A Few PoINTERS 


\ It is the obligation and the opportunity 
of the University Placement Bureau to 
give warnings and suggestions to seniors 
that will help them to help themselves. 
This is much better than railing at their 
lack of skill and initiative in getting jobs. 
Salesmanship can and is being taught. 
The placement director can help seniors to 
avoid the errors made by many college 
men seeking employment, His textbook is 
not in print. It must be the experience of 
business and industrial personnel men 
who have interviewed thousands of col- 
lege graduates. What do they say? First, 
they declare that applicants often call for 
an employment interview and proceed at 
once to hand to the employment manager 
a number of personal recommendations, 
including, perhaps, some from congress- 
men and senators. 

Industrial personnel men say that ap- 
plicants often sit improperly when being 
interviewed, that they are not always well 
groomed, that they seldom know just why 
they are applying to a given company 
rather than to a competitor. They also say 
that generally the interviewers do not 
know just what job in the company they 
really want and are prepared for, and that 
many seem interested only in getting on 
the payroll. 

Many seniors begin the interview by 
declaring that they will do anything but 
enter the sales department. Others begin 
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by asking what the chances for advance 
ment will be. Some have an idea that the 
employer will pay them more than they 
are worth if they explain in detail how 
much they have invested in their college 
training and how badly they need a job. 
Seldom do they seem to keep in mind the 
fact that the employer is interested in de- 
ciding whether the purchase of their 
services will be a profitable investment 
for his company. 

The placement service owes an obliga- 
tion to college students to see that they 
know what not to do anc say. This is 
not for the purpose of helping them to 
mislead the employer but rather to help 
them to get a fair chance in competition 
with other applicants, to prevent them 
from doing an injustice to themselves, 
and to save prospective employers from 
the possibility of loss of time and patience, 

West Virginia University placement 
service is voluntary. During our first year 
as an organized bureau 140 seniors and 
alumni registered voluntarily. Placement 
conferences with registrants numbered 
311. Contacts with prospective employers 
totaled 262. Some service was rendered 
to every registrant. The aim has been to 
assist seniors to discover and obtain work 
suited to their ability, interests, and prep- 
aration, not merely to obtain jobs. In 
normal times most seniors can get some 
sort of work. Placement means what the 
term implies—guidance and direction of 
the student's job-getting activities and 
vocational goals, and study of ultimate vo- 
cational goals as well as of immediate 
opportunities. It is hoped that placement 
guidance may begin earlier with more 
students, especially since more students 
are taking an interest in placement prob- 
lems before the senior year. Increasingly 
they visit the office to obtain career leaf- 
lets or to talk over their work from the 
point of view of placement. The depres- 
sion taught the younger generation the 
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importance of being able to do as well as where there exists the greatest interest in 


to know, to foresee as well as to see, to 
look ahead as well as behind, to project 
their imaginations into the future while 
getting grounded in fundamentals and ob- 
taining backgrounds of knowledge. It also 
taught some university leaders, but not all. 


VARIABLE SCOPE 


The service here described can be ren- 
dered in a university with an elaborate 
set-up, or it can be rendered by a central 
placement bureau operating as this one 
has operated, with informal cooperation 
from deans, department heads, and others 
interested in placement service. In either 
case there must be some center of place- 
ment interest and effort for the correla- 
tion, stimulation, and extension of place- 
ment activities. 

Rivalry in taking credit for placing 
students must be avoided, yet an ambition 
to render the most helpful placement 
service is commendable. 

There can be aggressive placement 
efforts, cooperation, and correlation of 
placement work on any campus under any 
of the various schemes of organization 
described in Walter's Individualizing Edu- 
cation or in other volumes dealing with 
personnel and placement problems. Just 
how a placement service will develop on 
a given campus depends upon local con- 
ditions, local developments, and upon 


helping students choose, prepare for, en- 
ter, and progress in jobs. 

To want to do vocational guidance and 
placement is not enough. One must know 
much about occupations and sources of 
occupational information, about occupa. 
tional outlets for university trained men, 
about business and industry, as well as 
about academic courses, credits, and cur- 
ricula. 

On all campuses some department 
heads render some placement service. 
Often this service does not reach graduates 
of all departments. It is my feeling that 
all seniors in all departments of all col- 
leges of a university are entitled to equal; 
efficient placement service. 

The writer has not mentioned the rou- 
tine duties of the placement office; he has 
assumed that every college doing place- 
ment work will build up a growing em- 
ployer-contact file and keep it active. 

Placement is a part of guidance. The 
whole program of vocational guidance is 
left in mid-air if provision for placement 
is not made. The writer considers pro- 
nouncements concerning the relative value 
of general education and placement ir- 
relevant, immaterial, and inconsequential 
—as the lawyers would say. Our youth 
need both vocational and cultural prepara- 
tion for earning a living and for living a 
worthy life. 
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CONVENTION MEETINGS 





Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLE 


A: the opening joint 
session for members of all affiliated or- 
ganizations of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
held in New Orleans on Wednesday noon, 
February 17th, Edwin A. Lee, Director of 
the National Occupational Conference, 
struck the keynote of the convention with 
his talk, “Critical Issues in Guidance and 
Personnel.” 

Other joint meetings under the auspices 
of the Council included a series of dis- 
cussion groups held on that same after- 
noon, the panel discussion on “Youth and 
its Problems of Today” which took place 
on Friday morning, and the final joint 
session held that evening, addressed by 
Raymond A. Kent, President of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and Chairman of the 
American Council on Education, on the 
topic, “Some Social and Economic Impli- 
cations of the Youth Problem.” This 
meeting was followed by the delightful 
entertainment and reception given by the 
New Orleans Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation for all those attending the con- 
vention in the Cabildo and other historic 
buildings on Jackson Square. This occa- 
sion typified the unusual hospitality and 
charm of the host city which was made 
so effective through the able leadership 
of Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director of 
Vocational Guidance in the New Orleans 
Public Schools, and Chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. 


Articles concerning the Friday morning 
panel discussion and Dr. Lee's paper on 
“Critical Issues in Guidance and Person- 
nel” together with President Kent's ad- 
dress, “Some Social and Economic Impli- 
cations of the Youth Problem,” appear 
elsewhere in this issue of OCCUPATIONS. 
A summarized account of the convention 
meetings follows: 

The general theme of the discussion 
groups, “Personality Development and 
Adjustment,” was presented from a 
theoretical point of view by two groups, 
from an applied point of view for educa- 
tion and business by two groups, and 
from the point of view of training and 
technique for counselors in two other 
groups. The discussion is best summarized 
in the general remarks of the leaders of 
each section. 

In the section on College Mental Hy- 
giene Problems, T. A. Watters, Assistant 
Professor of Psychiatry at Tulane Univer- 
sity, called attention to the large part 
which the principle of comparison plays 
in personality development and adjust- 
ment. The principle of comparison works 
in the two-fold direction of “likening or 
similarizing” and ‘“‘dissimilarizing of 
contrasting.” Either of these mental re- 
actions may be used by the mind to bring 
about correct self-appraisa! under sound 
criticism and to establish or maintain 
normal balance, to develop feelings of su- 
periority by over-estimation, or to develop 
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feelings of inferiority by under-estima- 
tion. The principle of comparison is basic 
to all human relationships at all ages and 
under all circumstances. Dr. Watters ad- 
vanced his own experience and the writ- 
ings of others to stress the fact that the 
reaction of contrasting or dissimilarizing 
often works to serious disadvantage of 
the adjustment of personality, and illus- 
trated this process with certain case prob- 
lems. The greater depth of emotion and 
breadth of knowledge gives increased 
force and scope to the destructive and 
maladjusting reaction of contrasting. The 
group concluded that many individual 
contacts can help in the wise guidance of 
socio-individual adjustment; and that 
these contacts may vary greatly in the 
length of time, form of guidance, and re- 
training. 

M. Ernest Townsend, President, New 
Jersey State Normal School, Newark, dis- 
cussed the relation of health to person- 
ality adjustment. He emphasized the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between physical 
and mental health, and stressed the re- 
ciprocal action of physical and mental re- 
actions. In light of the social nature of 
personality development, the individual 
must be directed continuously. The group 
concluded with Dr. Townsend that mere 
testing programs and procedures to dis- 
cover maladjustment are not enough; 
that we must cease mere lip service to 
the idea of guidance; and that the indi- 
vidual must be in our attention for con- 
tinuous developmental guidance to guard 
against maladjuscment. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Assistant Director 
of the General College, University of 
Minnesota, discussed the counseling of 
personal problems with college students. 
He advised the counselor to be a most 
reasonable human being, a realist willing 
to face facts as they are in life—candid, 
frank, and honest with the student. Coun- 


seling is a two-way process in which the 
student must be given opportunity to ex. 


press his own ideas, directed in the de | 


velopment of self-responsibility for his 
decision and work. School may be funda. 
mentally unreal to the student, and the 


curriculum may be without meaning for | 


him. Two studies are under way at Min- 
nesota: one to discover the aptitudes, in- 
terests, and social pressures of college stu- 
dents as they relate to courses and col: 
lege life, and the other to discover the 
present problems, activities, and needs of 
students. In reply to a question concern- 
ing the type of work which would have 
meaning and interest for the entering 
student, Dr. Wrenn stated that students 
reveal challenging interest in the follow- 
ing three fields about which course in- 
struction might be built: the human body, 
in terms of development and reproduc. 
tion; communication, both written and 
oral; and self-expression and creativeness 
in art and all forms of observed behavior. 

The value of certain personal qualities 
in business was discussed by Kendall 
Weisiger, Educational Director, Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Mr. Weisiger illustrated the difference be- 
tween those personal qualities which can 
be measured somewhat objectively and 
those which can be estimated only by sub- 
jective or qualitative judgment. The 
group concluded with Mr. Weisiger that 
there is need for clarifying actual and 
desirable qualities so frequently de- 
manded by business; that the individual 
should then be given training in these 
at all levels of schooling; and that school 
and industry should cooperate in the se 
lection process in order to guide individ- 
uals who are not chosen by business and 
guard against stigmatizing them as “the 
less desirable.” 

The work of the Guidance Laboratory 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, was described by its Director, Esther 
Lloyd-Jones. The laboratory provides fa- 
cilities and instruments for teaching and 
research in the fields of human adjust- 
ment and guidance. The staff emphasizes 
the basic factors of individual differences 
and the integration of all phases of per- 
sonality. Test techniques and scores are 
but a beginning; the analysis of all reac- 
tions and the integration of all functions 
in total behavior are necessary for gui- 
dance. The laboratory offers opportunity 
for the study of the many aspects of 
human life horizontally as a background 
for the interpretation of individual be- 
havior. It serves as a training center, ser- 
vice center, and demonstration center. Co- 
ordination of these several types of ser- 
vice enrich the educational and personal 
service to the advanced students in their 
own guidance problems as well. 

Hugh M. Bell, Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Dean, Lower Division, 
Chico State College, California, discussed 
the use of inventories in personality de- 
velopment and adjustment. Inventories 
are valuable as research instruments and 
for clinical service to the individual. After 
detailing the usual criticisms and diffi- 
culties noted in the use of inventories, 
Mr. Bell stressed their advantages in econ- 
omy of time, ease of use, stimulation of 
thinking on the part of the student, and 
reliability. He emphasized the need and 
importance of investigating the interests 
and attitudes of all students, and illus- 
trated the same by a number of typical 
case problems studied by inventories. 


GUIDANCE IN THE SOUTH 


The closing feature of the Council pro- 
gram was a panel discussion Saturday 
noon on “Guidance and Personnel Work 
in the South.” Donald S. Bridgman, 
Chairman of the Council, presided and 
Sarah G. Blanding, Dean of Women, Uni- 
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versity of Kentucky, was leader. Others in 
the panel were Willis A. Sutton, School 
Superintendent, Atlanta; M. R. Trabue, 
University of North Carolina; and O 
Latham Hatcher, Southern Woman's Edu- 
cational Alliance. 

The South carries the brunt of the rural 
problem for the nation, Dean Blanding 
pointed out, and analyzed some causes for 
slower development of guidance in that 
region. 

Dr. Trabue expressed belief that 
teacher training institutions must assume 
a larger responsibility than is now ac- 
cepted for making guidance programs 
possible. He advocated curricula in which 
guidance can function through recogniz- 
ing individual differences, and so promote 
individual development. He also stated 
that his contacts with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, which is conducting a large 
program of occupational research as a 
basis for effective placement, had made no 
provision for either occupational research 
or junior placement centers in small towns 
or rural areas. 

In summarizing the discussion Dr. 
Hatcher declared rural teachers in one- 
and two-room schools are peculiarly open 
to Dr. Trabue’s teacher training-in-gui- 
dance proposal, when these are in direct 
application to their actual school problems 
She believes guidance training should be 
taken to teachers in the more isolated 
areas through guidance institutes, exten- 
sion courses, and similar devices. However 
vital is the foundational work in guidance, 
attention should be drawn vigorously to 
the fact that small towns and rural sec- 

tions are not being served by federal or 
other authorities with occupational re- 
search basic to guidance, or with any rea- 
sonable choices in vocational education, 
or with any guidance-grounded placement. 
Overstress on agriculture where the soil 
is unsuited for farming often causes 
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a delay of other needed developments 
and results in misguidance, Dr. Hatcher 
added. 

It was suggested that a statement should 
be prepared and presented by Southern 


leaders for giving wide publicity to the 
needs for both of these types of guidance 
service, bringing it to the special atten- 
tion of influential individuals and organi- 
zations. 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


FRED C. SMITH 


A WORKING convention, 
presided over by a most gracious and com- 
petent president, and conducted in the en- 
vironment of genuine Southern hospitality, 
means the 1937 Convention. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five delegates, representing 
nearly every state in the Union and many 
foreign countries, spent four of the most 
enjoyable and profitable days in the his- 
tory of Guidance Assemblies. 

“Professional Ways of Work” was the 
theme discussed at the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the NVGA at New 
Orleans, February 17-21, 1937. Members 
and others in attendance represented trade 
and high school faculties, colleges and 
universities, governmental agencies such 
as the CCC, NYA, U. S. Employment 
Service, the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, such service organiza- 
tions as the YMCA, the YWCA, the 
Kiwanis, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
such guidance organizations as the NOC 
and the Western Personnel Service, and 
personnel departments of large industrial 
concerns. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The first general session with the topic, 
“Organizing for Professional Activities, 
met on Wednesday morning, February 17, 
with NVGA President Leona C. Buch 
wald presiding. Following a word of wel- 
come from Nicholas Baur, Superintendent 
of New Orleans Schools, Miss Buchwald 
presented the theme of the session, and 
those attending dispersed into four se: 
tions under these heads: administrators, 
college teachers, directors; counselors in 
junior-high schools; vocational guidance 
workers in colleges; workers in non-aca- 
demic agencies. These sections were pre- 
sided over by C. E. Partch, Helen 
Dernbach, Arthur J. Jones, and Frances 
Cummings, respectively. At noon the four 
sections reassembled for a panel discussion 
led by the four section chiefs, who brought 
back summarized reports from their meet- 
ings. 

Miss Dernbach reported two questions: 
Lacking a sufficient number of trained 
counselors, what can junior and high 
school counselors do to broaden the scope 
of our counseling service? Are we justified 
in accepting the aid of those who are inter- 
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ested but untrained, or of those whose 
counseling service may be offered us by 
‘ther community agencies? 

Charles M. Smith, Director of Guidance 
in the New York City schools, outlined his 
experiment in utilizing the regular teach- 
ing staff. He also described the selection 
and training of some 250 WPA workers 
who were used in the school guidance pro- 
gram. These experiences led Mr. Smith 
and his associates to a new conception of 
a broadened guidance program, including 
workers both above and below the rank 
of the licensed counselor, and offering 
the youth knowledges and experiences be- 
yond those available in the school curricu- 
lum, shops, or extra-curricular activities. 
He stated his belief that guidance in the 
New York Public Schools has gone for- 
ward ten years in the little more than a 
year that this project has been in opera- 
tion. 

Walter J. L. Schiebel, principal of the 
Dallas Technical High School, stated that 
by utilizing the services of his staff teach- 
ers, he had organized the guidance service 
on a broader basis than heretofore. His 
aim was “to make the whole school gui- 
dance-minded.” He also pointed out the 
possibility of performing the functions 
of guidance without trained counselors if 
teachers should become sufficiently inter- 
ested. This would be only a step toward an 
ideal condition. 

Frances Cummings reported on the sec- 
tion for Workers in Non-Academic Agen- 
cies, at which R. H. Howell, of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, out- 
lined the extensive program of guidance 
carried on by that company for its mes- 
sengers, and described the company’s care- 
ful process of selection and training as 
well as the recreational and avocational 
activities offered. 

Edwin A. Lee, Director, outlined the 
activities of the National Occupational 
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Conference, now in its fifth year. He 
explained how the work began and de- 
scribed the active program of publication 
of this clearing house that gathers and 
disseminates occ upational information. 

In discussing whether non-academic 
agencies could come together in coordinat- 
ing activities, members of this section 
realized that they actually are coming to- 
gether. But all wondered who would take 
the responsibility for bringing them to- 
gether. It was felt that any person with 
imagination and interest enough to do so 
would normally gather together repre- 
sentatives of the groups and work out 
some coordinating activity. 

Outside agencies often deal with adult 
problems, while schools deal with youth. 
The question seems to be: How can this 
service be of maximum use and how can 
it get underway? Dr. Lee believed the 
steady increase in adult education move- 
ment in the public schools to be an im- 
portant trend. He consider the school the 
normal medium for increasing counseling 
emphasis for adult education groups, co- 
operating with other interested bodies. 

C. E. Partch, of Rutgers University, in 
charge of the meeting of Administrators, 
College Teachers, and Directors, referred 
to the paper by George E. Hutcherson, 
Supervisor of Guidance of the State Edu- 
cation Department in New York, which 
stressed the continuing need for training 
for counselors, and emphasized the im- 
portance of the personality factor and 
the need for clarifying the public idea of 
guidance. 

The State Department in New York 
furnished leadership by providing admin- 
istrators and interested teachers with in- 
formation about occupations. The Depart- 
ment has also encouraged training courses 
in connection with University summer 
schools, and has provided guidance sec- 
tions at Teachers Associations. When gui- 
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dance activities first started in New York 
State, the many inquiries sent to the State 
Department were all routed to Mr. 
Hutcherson’s office. As the volume became 
greater his present office was created. In 
1935 a New York State law was passed 
making it compulsory for all cities over 
100,000 to have a Department of Gui- 
dance and Personnel. Seven cities now 
have such departments, and their secon- 
dary-school enrollment is some eighty per 
cent of the public school enrollment in 
New York State. Counselors there must 
meet specific certification requirements; as 
a result, schools of education are offering 
courses to cover required preparation. 

The report sent by R. B. Cunliffe, of 
Rutgers University, dealt with the activi- 
ties of the State Guidance Association in 
New Jersey which reaches the entire state 
with unusual thoroughness by electing 
four or five vice-presidents located in dif- 
ferent sections of the State and holding 
each one responsible for organizing a gui- 
dance conference in his section. These 
local conferences reach the average teacher 
as well as the administrator. Mr. Cunliffe 
reported that this State Association has 
been publishing for the past year and a 
half a research and service bulletin telling 
of the things being done in guidance. 
The speaker expressed the need in New 
Jersey for some centralized authority in 
the State Department such as exists in 
New York State. 

Arthur J. Jones, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, reported for the section 
meeting of the Vocational Guidance 
Workers in Colleges, where Roy N. 
Anderson, Associate in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke on the question of interne- 
ship as part of the training of counselors. 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Personnel 
at Bethany College, West Virginia, told 
of the organization of a guidance program 
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at Bethany. His paper is published else- 
where in this issue. 


Dr. Anderson related actual experiences |) 


of various training schools in the develop- 
ment of interneship. Assuming that “‘one 
learns by doing,” he outlined some char- 
acteristics of a good interneship, and ad- 
vised considerable lengthening of the 
entire learning period. He concluded that 
supervised interneship is of extreme im- 
portance to counselors, and should be 
required for counseling service. It should 
include experience in employment offices 
as well as counseling in schools, and in- 
ternes might be paid a partial salary. 

Miss Buchwald then reviewed the high 
points of the various papers discussed dur- 
ing the morning session: 


There has seemed to be a place for the 
untrained counselor, selected from the inter- 
ested teaching group, which would tend 
toward a broader view of the guidance pro- 

. But we must be very careful not to 
let our Board of Education feel that that is 
the final goal; it is only the first step. 

Another paper has seniniapaded interne- 
ship in the training of counselors, supervised 
interneship, probably before certification, the 
interneship covering service not only in 
schools, but in the employment offices. Such 
interneship might well carry a partial salary. 
A very definite specific training program is 
recommended. 

There has been shown a real need in the 
smaller colleges for guidance, emphasizing 
results rather than techniques. This work 
should be done in cooperation with the 
faculty, but not by faculty members alone. 
There should be a unified office of personnel. 

The training should be not only technical, 
but much more emphasis should be laid on 

rsonality of counselors. Their duties should 

well defined as in that one state where 
those duties have been brought to the fore 
by the definite law of certification. 

Adult guidance has been found to be ex- 
tremely important, and it could probably best 
be handled through adult education in the 
schools, with emphasis on the guidance pro- 
gram. 


All communities have experienced a need 
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for a coordinated program of guidance by 
the various organizations not in the schools. 
The person to take the lead in coordinating 
these agencies is probably that person who 
is most interested and most influential. 


The excellent program in New Jersey, 
making the work of guidance well known 
throughout the state, is one of the very best 
plans developed for interesting a state in 
the guidance movement. 


At noon on Wednesday delegates met 
at a Keynote Luncheon with other mem- 
bers of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations where Edwin 
A. Lee, Director, National Occupational 
Conference, spoke on “Critical Issues in 
Guidance and Personnel” (See page 689). 
In the afternoon the annual open meeting 
of the Council was held (See page 763), 
followed by seven discussion groups (See 
page 737). On Wednesday evening the 
NVGA held its annual business meeting 
at which President Leona C. Buchwald 


presided. 


GATHERING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


On Thursday morning, two breakfast 
meetings were held; a business meeting of 
the college teachers of guidance and a 
business meeting of the occupational re- 
search section. At 9:30 a general session 
on “Obtaining the Vocational Information 
We Need” was presented by Cleo Murt- 
land. The meeting then divided into four 
sections. The administrators, college teach- 
ers, and directors section was presided 
over by Irving H. Loder, who gave the 
following report at the subsequent panel 
discussion: 

Florence E. Clark, Personnel Director, 
Farragut High School, Chicago, presented 
a paper on “The Socio-Economic Approach 
to Gathering Information About Occupa- 
tions,” and Beatrice Candee, Supervising 
Psychologist of the Consultation Division 
of the New York State Employment Serv- 


ice, presented “The Psychological Ap- 
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proach to Gathering Information About 
Occupations.” 

Miss Clark stated that information for 
counseling purposes should present a 
complete picture of the occupation, and 
outlined the purposes of occupational 
studies from the standpoints of vocational 
education, of industry, of job analysis, and 
of placement. She mentioned the intention 
of the Occupational Research Section of 
the NVGA to utilize all this available ma- 
terial to coordinate the study activities of 
various groups in cities and elsewhere. 

Miss Clark urged an appreciation of the 
sociological setting in which the economic 
factor moves. She asked consideration of 
four points: the group effort rather than 
individual effort; cooperative effort; the 
relationships of the job and not its isola- 
tion; and the change or evolution of the 
occupation. She advised that information 
regarding the development and modifica- 
tion of technique should be presented 
from junior high school through junior 
college. It should show the occupation 
moving through a social scene, changing 
with it, and, in turn, changing the social 
scene itself. 

Miss Candee discussed the technique of 
the psychological approach from the point 
of view of the individual, and urged that 
placement workers coordinate the follow- 
ing questions: What does this job look 
like to an individual? What does the job 
offer to the individual worker? On the 
other hand, what do the different types 
of people have to offer to the occupation 
—to the employer? 

She found occupational ability pattern 
as used in aptitude tests to be inadequate, 
since, despite the objectivity of the test, 
the interpretation is very largely subjective. 
She stated that four points must be con- 

sidered in aptitude testing: the lack of 
adequate norms; the existence of many 
unsolved problems; the definite limits of 
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the testing situation; the necessity for dis- 
carding prediction from speed in the test- 
ing routine since the testing situation is 
not similar to the job situation. 

Miss Candee showed the skilled labor 
shortage, from the standpoint of the labor 
union, to be negligible, but, from the 
standpoint of some employers, to be acute. 
It is quite possible for a labor shortage to 
exist simultaneously with a labor oversup- 
ply, because of the lack of the right types 
of workers to meet the job requirements. 
Some are rejected because the employers 
do not like them personally. Others can- 
not be fitted into the group without upset- 
ting the morale of those with whom they 
work. The worker’s needs may be summed 
up as: a living standard; satisfaction from 
the exercise of ability; and membership 
in a social group. 

William F. Patterson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training at Washington, reported on 
the section for Counselors in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Clara Menger, Gui- 
dance Assistant in the Psychiatric-Child 
Guidance Clinic, St. Louis, reported a 
study on the evaluating of occupational 
information, grown out of the repeated 
requests of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association for information con- 
cerning the material actually covered in 
the occupational studies in force. This 
study was made at Washington University 
by students, and was based on 132 publi- 
cations. 

Miss Menger pointed out that such a 
study would be immensely helpful to 
school systems wishing to conduct occupa- 
tional studies. She recommended that this 
tentative survey be carried further and 
that it be used as an outline upon which 
additional occupational studies might be 
based. 

Hazelle S. Moore, Vice-Principal of the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School at Los An- 


geles, presented a paper on “Gathering 
Information About Occupations for For- 
mulating Vocational Courses.” After de- 
scribing the work at this coeducational 
school, Dr. Moore pointed out how all 
information had been made of practical 
value by depending upon trade groups for 
much of the material. This information 
was later assembled and an analysis made 
to show employment levels, types of jobs, 
and related technical information, leading 
to important conclusions in regard to apti- 
tude requisites for various occupations. 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, reported for the group of Gui- 
dance Workers in Colleges. 

In her paper on “Gathering Informa- 
tion about Professional Workers,”’ Iona 
M. R. Logie, Vocational Counselor at 
Hunter College High School of New York 
City, presented material relative to the 
status of women writers. Helen G. Fisk, 
Associate Director of Western Personnel 
Service at Pasadena, California, presented 
an interesting study of “What We Are 
Learning About Occupations on the West 
Coast.”” This section concluded that con- 
siderable stress might well be laid on 
biography as a source of information 
about occupations. Miss Logie has de- 
veloped a so-called ‘shadow biography” 
which, presenting biography without 
names, can include many intimate details 

The group stressed the necessity of 
equipping college libraries with informa- 
tion about occupations and of enlighten- 
ing college librarians in regard to their 
part in a program of disseminating infor- 
mation. Another source which it was felt 
the colleges could tap was the recruiting 
officers who visit the colleges each spring 
recruiting employees; these personnel 
workers could give information not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. This section also con- 
cluded that in addition to making occupa- 
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tional studies local and national in scope, 
it would seem wise in certain instances to 
make them regional. 

Small colleges were advised to use ma- 
terial prepared by other institutions, such 
as the Western Personnel Service or the 
Ohio College Association. It was sug- 
gested that colleges, both liberal arts and 
professional, must provide systematic in- 
struction im occupations. Finally, the 
group agreed that information about oc- 
cupations has now become professional- 
ized. Printed bibliographies listing all 
books and pamphlets on occupations are 
now available. 

William H. Stead, Associate Director 
of the United States Employment Service, 
summarized his paper given at the section 
for Workers in Non-Academic Agencies. 
The occupational research program of the 
United States Employment Service is sup- 
ported by two foundations and four or five 
governmental agencies, and its technical 
board is made up of sixteen persons, repre- 
senting private and public agencies. Four 
types of research in the field of occupa- 
tions are being undertaken: 


(1) The development of job description. 
For three years a staff operating in three states 
has been gathering standardized information. 
Job specifications are obtained about an occu- 
pation and forwarded to Washington for 
editing, and the information is published in 
loose-leaf form, giving a page or two for 
each occupation, sometimes with photo- 
graphs. About ten volumes of these specifica- 
tions have been published covering four or 
five major industries and about 1,000 occupa- 
tions. The program's field work is built on 
fifty industries. The projected number of 
occupations to be covered is about 15,000, 
representing 30,000 or 35,000 job titles. 

(2) The development of an occupational 
dictionary. This is an effort to put together 
from one- to six-line definitions of occupa- 
tions. So far definitions have been written 
for 3,000 jobs and about 8,000 more alternate 
job titles. This dictionary, it is hoped, will 
be an instrument to make uniform the flow 
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of terminology in all governmental data. 

(3) An analysis of certain characteristics 
of successful workers, and of some of the de 
fects of unsuccessful ones. Part of the occu 
pational research program staff is working 
in industry with employers and workers, 
Suggesting measures of criteria to workers 
Etforts are being made to discover measures 
of potential success to supplement work his 
tories. Between one-fourth and one-third of 
the United States Employment Services prob 
lems are those of youth between 15 and 25 
years of age, with little if any work history 
The solution of their problem is possible 
only if a case of potential capacities can be 
secured. 

(4) The net result. With this little prog 
ress has been made. After studies of job 
requirements and studies of the characteristics 
of successful workers are complete, it is 
hoped that certain “families” or groups of 
occupations, roughly similar in requirements, 
will be found, even though in different dis 
tricts and with different terminologies. 


All of these materials have as their 
immediate purpose the production of 
working tools for occupational classifica 
tion, Dr. Stead reported. 

There is much agitation in Washington 
at present about the setting up of a census 
of employment and unemployment status 
as of the date of the census-taking, and 
tying to that the Social Security data 
(which cover two-thirds of employed 
people) as an eventual current measure of 
changing trends among employed people. 

Registration at the Employment Service 
varies from six to nine million per month; 
this represents more than two-thirds of the 
unemployed people in the country. If this 
data can be tied to the census as a base 
line, changing trends can be indicated. 

Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, New York City, spoke at this 
same meeting on the “Techniques Util- 
ized by NOC.” He concluded from a four- 
year survey of occupational literature of 
the type available to counselors that there 
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is more material available to counselors 
than is generally known or used by them. 
To make this more available, NOC has 
published the bibliography Books About 
Jobs, to cover the old material, and is 
publishing an Occupational Index 
(monthly) which covers new material, 
and a series of abstracts on single occupa- 
tions in pamphlet form. NOC also has 
prepared a five-foot shelf of recommended 
books on occupations, which suggests a 
small group of volumes for a total of 
$10.00; another group costing $25.00; or 
the entire list costing $100.00. 

As a result of the survey of literature 
certain basic improvements appear to be 
needed: 


1. More information on the advantages 
and disadvantages of different occupations, 
from persons in the occupations. 

2. More objective information on abilities 
essential to success. 

3. Much more information on relative 
supply and demand. We have at present very 
little basis on which the counselor can judge 
whether a particular occupation is likely to 
be overcrowded or under-supplied, and the 
relative ae. We need information 
from employment offices. We need extensive 
studies and the collection of great quantities 
of data that may make possible a rough esti- 
mate as to how many persons are needed in 
Occupations, compared with the number of 
persons in training, to show in which fields 
we are training too many or too few people. 


The best information on trends is 
found in technical literature in the expres- 
sion of opinion from persons in the field. 
Experts predict rapid expansion in the 
following trades; building trades, metal 
trades, ceramic and cosmetic chemistry, 
city planning, mining and metallurgy, 
veterinary medicine, public health nursing, 
social work. They expect to see over- 
crowding in: air-stewardess work, forestry, 
Diesel engineering, and mechanics. 

Miss Murtland in summarizing brought 
out these points: 


1. Qualitative elements in occupational 
information should be given preference over 
mere quantity. 

2. Centralized references are needed for 
college use, supplemented by card catalogues 
Scattered reference service hinders many 
students, especially those who teach and study 
at the same time. 

3. The shadow biography suggests a new 
and impersonal method for case study in 
guidance work. 

4. Regional studies as well as national 
and local studies were suggested. 

5. The occupational dictionary for the 
standardizing of terms is the way to escape 
the prevalent confusion due to lack of stand. 
ard terminology. 

6. More of the type of work that is being 
done by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the National Occupational Conference 
is needed. More help locally is needed in 
ways of using the information. 

7. Trade and technical handbooks as 
sources of information are of value. 

8. The value of identifying “families” of 
occupations referred to by Dr. Stead has pos- 
sibilities. 

9. More effective ways of distributing vo- 
cational information are needed. 

10. Psychological factors are needed in 
occupational studies as well as skills and de- 
scriptions. 

11. Occupational research is a quest and 
not merely a series of projects to be put 
through and filed away. 


PLACING WORKERS IN Jobs 


At luncheon on Thursday the Associa- 
tion met in joint session with other organi- 
zations embraced within the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations. The topic concerned guidance 
problems of rural girls. 

At 2:00 P. M. a short general session 
was held on the theme: “Placing Workers 
in Jobs,” with Winifred Hausam, of the 
Western Personnel Service, presiding. For 
the remainder of the afternoon this ses- 
sion divided into the customary four sec- 
tions and re-convened for a panel dis 
cussion. 

Alice L. Weeks, Guidance and Place- 
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ment Counselor, Junior Placement Serv- 
ice, Providence Public Schools, reported 
for the section on Non-Academic Agen- 


cies. 
Warren K. Layton read a paper on 


“The School Placement Program and the 





N. Y. A.” (See page 729). 

A paper on “The School, the State, and 
Federal Employment Office Relationships” 
by Josephine Streit, Counseling Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, discussed func- 
tions of the school as: adequate training 
and instruction; maintenance of a counsel- 
ing program including a background of 
occupational information. The function 
of the employment agency, Miss Streit 
stated, should include a counseling, test- 
ing, and research service, supplementing 
what the school has been able to do. She 
mentioned four ways that the school could 
help the placement bureau: by developing 
right attitudes toward work; by stressing 
the necessity of several choices in the field 
of occupations; by developing adjustabil- 
ity; by submitting adequate pupil records. 
She pointed out that the employment 
agency could help the school by giving 
information on the demand for workers 
in various fields, which might in turn be 
reflected in curriculum revision within the 
school system. 

Harriet Towne, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
then reported on the section for Counsel- 
ors in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
covering the papers of Mildred Hickman 
on “Analyzing Trends in Industry for 
Purposes of Placement,” and of Florence 
Miller on “A Placement Service in a Pub- 
lic School System.” She urged those pres- 
ent to examine the chart in the Con- 
vention Hall illustrating the following 
points made by Miss Hickman: (1) the 
analysis of trends for curriculum as well 
as for placement; (2) the need for analy- 
sis of employment trends and its value for 
curriculum adjustments as well as for 
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placement. She urged that the child be 
educated as to his opportunities and that 
the junior placement service emphasize 
guidance and follow-up functions. 

Florence Miller, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, described activities of thirty-six gui- 
dance counselors and two placement 
officers there. The record of this program, 
described in Occupations for March, 
1937 (page 532) is omitted here. 

The section for Vocational Guidance 
Workers in Colleges was summarized by 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Person- 
nel, Bethany College, West Virginia 
Arthur F. Dodge's paper on “Occupa- 
tional Ability Patterns and Placement” 
presented charts showing relationship be- 
tween co-related ability patterns and jobs. 
So far he has found very little relationship 
which would be of value to guidance or 
placement workers. His studies seem to 
indicate that success depends on a mini- 
mum amount of a wide number of traits 
rather than a maximum ability in a limited 
number. 

Harry E. Stone's paper on “Placing Col- 
lege Graduates” told about the work being 
done in organizing placement bureaus for 
state universities. (See page 732). 

Marguerite Wyckoff, reporting the sec- 
tion for Workers in Non-Academic Agen- 
cies, summarized the paper of Mary H. S. 
Hayes, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment, National Youth Administration, 
Washington, D. C., as follows: 

Speaking on “The Placement Program of 
the NYA,” Dr. Hayes mentioned that the 
National Youth Administration had been in 
existence one and one-half years and now has 
junior placement offices in fifty-three cities 
of twenty-three states. The age group which 
the NYA reaches in most offices ranges from 
16 to 25, and 67 per cent, or two-thirds, are 
in the age group ranging from 18 to 21. 
About half of these young people had 
worked epespean and 11 per cent had been 


on relief. 
Dr. Hayes stressed the importance of a 
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different technique for young people than 
for adults in a placement service. She urged 
that there be a difference even in Seale. 
tion of employers’ orders, not according to 
the job specifically, as stenographer or typist, 
but according to characteristics such as— 
husky boy, five feet, ten inches tall, etc. She 
said the NYA was often requested to aid 
local offices in the selection and instruction 
of interviewers doing work with juniors. She 
advised a separate division for handling 
junior work. The policy of the NYA is to 
avoid duplication and to avoid the idea of 
 wawagane for younger workers, by joining 
orces with agencies doing adult placements. 

William F. Patterson, Executive Secretary, 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on “The Relation- 
ship of Apprenticeship to Placement.” He 
stressed the need for more adequate defini- 
tions in cg: ne wm work and for definite 
standards throughout the country. The Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship Training 
has tried to stimulate local communities to 
standardize their apprenticeship programs 
by setting up acceptable standards. One has 
been the provision for four hours each week 
in some sort of training program in schooi, 
and another the apprenticeship agreement. 
The program of apprenticeship must be well 
defined and must be an agreement between 
employer and apprentice, which is signed, 
witnessed, and approved by a third party 
impartial so far as industry and labor are 
concerned. 

Mr. Patterson stressed the importance of 
coordinating and standardizing programs, 
and mentioned examples in the plumbing and 
painting trades, He explained that the Fed- 
eral Committee also acts as a clearing house 
for information, and is often asked how to 
set up apprenticeship programs. 

During the ensuing discussion Dr. Kirk- 
patrick asked for specific techniques for 
regional planning and for setting up pro- 
grams for vocational guidance in per- 
sonnel. 

In her answer Dr. Hayes stressed the point 
that if schools do assume responsibility for 
junior placement they must be prepared to 
go into it wholeheartedly, trying to find suit- 
able jobs for each youth, regardless of his 
ability, education, or race and continue this 
placement service the year round until he is 


21. She realizes increasingly that local prob 
lems differ so greatly that a guidance or 


pens — cannot be planned in one | J 


ocality and applied in any other community 
She finds the greatest opportunities in the 
heavy industrial states and heavy rural states, 
where the work is hardest. 

Essentials in placement and guidance are, 
according to Dr. Hayes, as much knowledge 
as is possible about the individual and about 
industrial opportunities and their trends. 
Here government agencies can help. The oc- 
cupational research program under way has 
been attempting to gather together the best 
pone, techniques, and working devices 

rom all over the country to distribute to peo- 
ple who can use such information. 

With regard to apprenticeship, Dr. Hayes 
finds a need for coordination and uniform 
standards. She believes regional planning to 
be vital, that labor and employers alike must 
“assume a great share of the responsibility 
for working up rules and regulations, but 
that the time is not right for the government 
to step in with an apprenticeship program. 

The annual NVGA banquet was held 
Thursday evening with President Leona 
C. Buchwald presiding. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, spoke on the subject, ““A Superin- 
tendent Looks at Us.” 

On Friday, February 19, three break- 
fast sections took care of the scholarship 
section, the YMCA Conference, and the 
Planning Meeting of the Rural Section. 
At 9:30 a joint session of the American 
Council membership held a panel discus- 
sion on “Youth and Its Problems Today,” 
with Irma E. Voight, President National 
Association of Deans of Women, presid- 


ing. (See page 705). 


RuRAL SECTION MEETS 
* Recommendations for the expansion of 
guidance service and opportunities in 
rural communities were prepared for sub- 
mission to NVGA trustees and for inclu- 
sion in their broader report to President 
Roosevelt’s Vocational Education Com- 
mittee, at the Rural Section Planning 
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Meeting. The suggestions were made as 
basic to effective vocational education 
which is now entirely lacking or greatly 
inadequate in rural and small-town areas. 

Recommendations were: (1) Inclusion 
of such areas in the occupational research 
now under way in the U. S. Employment 
Service; it was reported no studies for 
rural conditions have been undertaken by 
this or any other centralizing agency; (2) 
introduction of the simpler basic skills 
into elementary rural schools, at least for 
pupils of 14 years or older, in shop work, 
home economics, and agriculture, to be 
accomplished through a beginning with 
itinerant instructors giving demonstrations 
for both pupils and teachers, and supple- 
mented with teachers’ institutes; (3) Con- 
tinued emphasis upon basic skills as a 
safeguard against superficial specialization; 
(4) Establishment of regional vocational 
schools, based upon vocational guidance 
implications as regards occupational re- 
search, counseling, and guidance-grounded 
placement. 

Lack of training and placement oppor- 
tunities drives too many young people to 
the city for the city’s own good, and re- 
moves from rural life many who, if they 
were shown how, could and would im- 
prove rural life. 

The report of O. Latham Hatcher, 
Chairman of the NVGA Rural Section, 
included accounts of a visit by the chair- 
man and a rural-section group to the TVA 
in search of occupational information 
applicable to mountain areas; work with 
Howard A. Dawson, rural specialist on 
the staff of the NEA at Washington; co- 
operation in preparation of The Rural Girl 
and College bulletin; aid in preparation of 
a problem book drawn from diaries of 
teachers of one- and two-room rural 
schools for use in rural guidance insti- 
tutes; cooperation in three guidance ses- 
sions held in Richmond during the 


meeting of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools; and 
work on recommendations to the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


Rapio FEATURES 


Friday luncheon was presided over by 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occu- 
pational Conference, with the theme: “Im- 
parting Information about Occupations.” 
Harry D. Kitson spoke on “The Radio 
Serves Vocational Guidance,” and Helen 
Johnson, Broadcasting Director, Ameri- 
can School of the Air, described how 
counselors could cooperate with this fea- 
ture of the Columbia Broadcasting System 

Following the luncheon there was a 
demonstration lesson with the cooperation 
of the American School of the Air, and 
later in the afternoon, Dorothy Wheeler 
and Gertrude Forrester spoke on “Broad 
ening Occupational Horizons.” 


GUIDANCE FOR NEGROES 


Friday afternoon a general session on 
“Aspects of Vocational Guidance with 
Particular Reference to Problems of 
Negroes,” was presided over by Franklin 
J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Voca- 
tional High School, New York City. A 
summarized report follows: 


Leonard J. Miller reported on the county 
guidance program in Rockland County, New 
York, which begins with a course in educa- 
tional guidance in the seventh grade, fol- 
lowed by courses in the study of occupations 
in the seventh and eighth grades. A few se- 
lected teachers are released one period a day 
for counseling, provided they attend summer 
school the following summer and prepare 
themselves more adequately for this type of 
work. Workers multigraphed their own ac- 
cumulative record blanks. Their other ap- 
proach to the guidance problem has been to 
study local occupations in which many of the 
students ex to enter. About seventy-five 
per cent of the boys and girls in Rockland 
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County were found to remain in the county 
tor employment, contrary to the general belief 
that most of them would seek work in nearby 
New York City. 

Roy N. Anderson reported his study on 
the trends of occupational opportunities for 
Negroes in New Orleans, a study based 
largeiy on statistics obtained from the United 
States Census Bureau covering the period 
since 1910. 

Lawrence D. Crocker, discussing oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in New Orleans, stated 
their greatest need was for more adequate 
occupational information as to what Negroes 
really could do. Mr. Crocker found the situa- 
tion as revealed by the United States Census 
not to be in keeping with the actual situation 
in New Orleans, especially in connection with 
the building trades. Ten years ago the best 
and most numerous craftsmen in the build- 
ing-trades were Negroes. Apprenticeship 
schemes, however, soon destroyed this oppor- 
tunity for Negroes and today it is almost 
impossible for the bricklayer and plasterer 
to get employment. The Building Trade 
School in New Orleans for white youth has 
created a supply of building craftsmen, thus 
leaving the Negro out. Most of the building 
now going on there is under Federal or State 
control which tends to give most of the work 
to the whites. The greatest opportunity for 
Negroes, according to Mr. Crocker, is in 
personal and domestic service. 

Franklin J. Keller stated that something 
should be done now to give adequate gui- 
dance to colored youth throughout the coun- 
try, pointing out that if those concerned con- 
tinued to wait for someone else to solve the 
problem nothing would ever be done. He ap- 
pealed to the good sense of every Negro 
teacher in the audience to go back to school 
and do something about furthering guidance. 

William S. Grady, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools in New York City, made a 
plea for study of the product of our schools 
and reorganization of our curriculum to train 
boys and girls better for things we know they 
will be aes when they leave school and 


go to work. He stated that most counseling 
was too verbalistic and not practical. He 
stressed the need of youth for a definite in- 
terpretation of occupational data rather than 
dry facts. 

At the close of the meeting Edwin A. Lee 
led a discussion on, “What is the difference 


between guidance for whites and guidance 
for soy amgnasl The general consensus was 
that as far as technique is concerned, there ix 
no difference. Problems of occupational ad. 
justment are the same, the chief difference 
lying in the opportunities for employment. 


At 7:30 in Convention Hall, the final 
joint session of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations was 
held, with NVGA President Leona C 
Buchwald presiding. Raymond A. Kent. 
President University of Louisville, and 
Chairman, American Council on Educa. 
tion, spoke on ‘Some Social and Economic 
Implications of the Youth Problem” (See 
page 694). Later Friday evening a 
pageant and joint reception to meet the 
officers and guests of all associations was 
held at the Cabildo, in Jackson Square. 


On Saturday, February 20, breakfast 
sessions were held by the City Directors 
of Guidance and the State Guidance Sec- 
tion. At 9:30 a general “Question Box’ 
session was held at which Jerome H. 
Bentley, presided (See page 751). 

A joint session on Sunday discussed 
“Taking Guidance Training to Rural 
Teachers” (See page 758). 


NEw ORLEANS HOspPITALITy 


The New Orleans Convention will 
linger in the memories of the NVGA be- 
cause of the generous hospitality of that 
unique city and because of varied and 
colorful “extra-curricular activities” sup- 
plementing the Convention sessions. Spare 
moments were bespoken by quests for an- 
tiques, for flower gardens in February, for 
food for epicures. The beauty of the mod- 
ern city vied for our interest with the 
quaintness and romance of the historical 
French quarter. 

Emma Pritchard Cooley, a former presi- 
dent of the association and a resident of 
New Orleans, together with the local Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and their 
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friends throughout the city had planned 
with thoroughness and imagination for 
the entertainment and comfort of their 
guests. Beautiful homes and clubs were 
opened to honor the officers; the flower 
committee was liberal with corsages, school 
children had evolved artistic table cards 
and decorations, merchants contributed 
favors. Private automobiles were at our 
service, even the school busses aided in 
the transportation problems. 

A memorable feature was a reception 
at the famous Cabildo in Jackson Square 
on Friday night, February 19, where gor- 
geous costumes and exhibits brought out 
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the spirit and glory of the Old South 

A high-light of the Convention was the 
NVGA banquet on Thursday evening, in 
the old French restaurant, La Louisiane 
made festive by decorations of unusual 
beauty. Music by local artists preceded a 
real Southern menu. The height of New 
Orleans hospitality was offered its guests 
when café brilé was brewed before them, 
its blue flames leaping and its fragrance 
spreading through the darkened room 

New Orleans hospitality is as sincere as 
it is gracious. She convinces her guests that 
their entertainment is her pleasure. 

A rising vote of thanks to Miss Cooley! 


N. V. G. A. Convention Question Box 


SUMMARY BY GERTRUDE FORRESTER 


A question box was maintained 
throughout the convention, in which 
questions that were left unanswered at 
certain sessions were deposited. These 
questions were answered at the final gen- 
eral session by the following panel: 
Jerome H. Bentley, Edwin A. Lee, Harry 
D. Kitson, Cleo Murtland, William F. 
Patterson, Mary H. S. Hayes, Robert 
Hoppock, Frances Cummings, Leonard 
Miller, A. M. Hess, Iona M. R. Logie, 
and Gertrude Forrester. Some of the more 
important questions and answers follow: 


Q. Are the bulletins prepared by the U. S. 
Employment Service to be distributed as 
vocational counselors in schools and col- 
leges? 

A. They are prepared for U. S. employ- 
ment offices; but they are a tool that coun- 


selors would find tremendously valuable, 
though detailed, and they may be purchased 
by schools. 

Q. Is it desirable to have interneship of 
counselors as part of their training? 

A. Interneship at the end of graduation, 
under adequate direction, as in medicine, 
would be a desirable training. 

Q. In a school where a weekly homeroom 
period is set aside for guidance through the 
homeroom, is it advisable to use every 
teacher as a counselor, or to select the two- 
thirds of the faculty who seem best quali 
fied and most interested, and offer them an 
additional stipend? 

A. Since fifty per cent of the teachers are 
not sufficiently interested in group guidance 
to do satisfactory work, it ts advisable to 
select teachers who are best qualified. 

Q. Is it advisable that efforts to prepare 
pamphlets on occupational information be 
concentrated in one place, like the U. S 
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Office of Education or the National Occu- 
pational Conference? 

A. National studies which contain na- 
tional statistics and data and which can be 
supplemented by local or regional informa- 
tion are recommended. 


Q. Is it possible to set up an agency or 
agencies that will reveal trends in specific 
occupational fields, the demise and birth of 
new occupations, fluctuation, supply and de- 
mand, etc.? How can the counselors of the 
country be made informed concerning im- 
pending occupational changes? 

A. The National Occupational Confer- 
ence is now working with employment of- 
fices and professional schools. Watch the 
future issues of OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. A concerted effort by 
government bureaus and other agencies is 
recommended. 


Q. Is junior placement for those under 
21 a function of the schools? 

A. The school has records, data, and in- 
formation on all pupils, and should have a 
placement service for those about to leave 
school and those wishing part-time work. 
To avoid duplication of school and govern- 
ment placement services, it is recommended 
that there be set up in every school system 
a placement bureau, federally ——— 
staffed by members of the school staff, hired 
by the local board of education. This bureau 


National Association 


should offer placement services to every | 


— under 21, not only the selected pupils 
ut the drop-outs, the problem children, and 
those who need employment on the second 
and third jobs. Detroit was named as ap 
example of a school system that gives place 
ment on a non-selective basis. 

Q. To what extent have the techniques o} 
measuring interests, aptitudes, and person 
ality been used and found to be safe and 
reliable? 

A. Somewhat. To a limited extent. See 
Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, by Wal- 
ter V. Bingham, Harper Bros., 1937. 

Q. When a program of general person. 
nel work is being inaugurated in public. 
school systems, who should direct the work 
and who should direct the progress of per- 
sonnel work in a single school? 

A. In actual practice, various procedures 
are followed; in some cities, the director of 
guidance for the city directs the work of 
the school system. It was recommended that 
the counselor in a small school serve as an 
adviser to the principal or some administra 
tive assistant. 


Q. In what new and original ways of a: 
sisting the vocational guidance program can 
the schools utilize the local service clubs’ 

A. Clubs may assume responsibilities to 
young people and to groups of adults whe 
need readjustment. 


of Deans of Women 


IRMA E. VOIGT 


Tine rwenty-risr an- 
nual meeting of the National Association 
of Deans of Women marked the third 
year of cooperation with the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. Each year has brought increas- 


ing values by virtue of this cooperation, 
and the meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women have been ma- 
terially enriched because it has been pos- 


sible to present a program representing 


more fully the interests of all its members. 
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The program for the NADW for 1937 
indicates definitely an interest in study- 
ing the problems of adjustment from the 
point of view of social and economic 
changes. These changes have brought for- 
ward vital issues in the whole field of 

idance and counseling, such as those 
presented by Edwin A. Lee in his key- 
note address at the joint luncheon on 
February 17. 

A decade ago leaders in the medical 
field stressed physical health and, inci- 
dentally, mental health. Today leaders in 

rsonnel are stressing mental health 
without losing sight of the physical 
health. The ultimate goal of both em- 
phases is a balance between the mental 
and physical in order to produce an inte- 
grated personality. Practically all of the 
ACGPA joint sessions on February 17 
stressed mental health as did also the fol- 
lowing NADW programs: 

Ada Comstock, President of Radcliffe Col- 

lege, ““Not Yet Twenty.” 

Alice Baldwin, Dean of Women, Duke 
University, and Harriet Greve, Dean of 
Women, University of Tennessee, who 
led a discussion on “Personality Difficul- 
ties of the Rural Girl.” 

Helen Ross, Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, “Mental Hygiene for Our 
Students and Ourselves.” 

A. G. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago, 
“An Adequate Personnel Program for 
a Teachers College.” 

Eugenie Leonard, San Francisco Junior 
College, “That the Young Shall Have 
Visions and the Old Their Dreams.” 

Marion Brown, Dean of Girls, University 
High School, Oakland, “Study of 
Adolescents.” 


The whole question of youth in its 
relationship to its normal rights to obtain 
an education and to find work has be- 
come a burning issue made more acute by 
the economic debacle. Deans of women 
constantly have been concerned primarily 
with youth and all of its needs. Very ap- 
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propriately, this Association's first general 
program took the form of a discussion of 
the subject, “Looking Toward a Perma- 
nent Youth Adjustment Program.” It was 
logical for NADW to turn to represen- 
tatives from the American Youth Com- 
mission and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration for assistance in this discussion. 
Thomas F. Neblett, former President 
of the National Student Federation of 
America and now on the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the NYA, daringly 
challenged conservative educational tech- 


niques. 
Kenneth Holland, Associate Director 
of the American Youth Commission. 


which is definitely concerned with a per- 
manent youth adjustment program, satis 
fied his audience that the Commission was 
approaching the problem through the 
study-method plan. His contribution 
helped to clarify thinking and to make his 
audience conscious of the integrity of the 
present NYA program as an emergency 
measure. The studies which are being 
made by the American Youth Commission 
will undoubtedly help form the founda- 
tion for the future program. 

Ernestine B. Grigsby, Director, Divi- 
sion of Community Organizations, NYA, 
created in the minds of the deans of wo- 
men a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of adjustment of young people 
not included in the student division of 
NYA. Absorbed as deans are with stu 
dent life, the emphasis almost entirely 
concerns itself with students and their 
educational adjustment. 

The NEA has recognized the signifi- 
cance of a youth adjustment program to 
the extent of being in the process of pre- 
paring a Yearbook on Youth Problems. 
Gertrude E. Thuemler, Dean of Girls, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, and 
member of NEA Yearbook Commission 
on Youth Problems, discussed some of 
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the methods by which she is endeavoring 
in her own school to meet the problems 
on the secondary level. 

The speakers brought out the necessity 
for planning toward a permanent adjust- 
ment program for youth. 

One of the most thought-provoking 
contributions to the deans’ program was 
made by Herbert R. Stolz, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools in charge of In- 
dividual Guidance, Oakland. After re- 
viewing the various aspects of guidance 
which have at one time or another been 
the focus of attention and sometimes mis- 
takenly considered as the whole field, he 
carefully synthesized them. The result 
was a unified picture of guidance wherein 
the separate focal points were placed in 
their proper relation to each other and to 
the whole. His address, ‘The Integration 
of All Guidance Work,” appears elsewhere 


in the present issue of OCCUPATIONs. 

The experiment of having NADW 
sectional chairmen entirely responsible for 
their section programs met with universal 
approval. Without conscious direction by 
the program committee, the sectional 
programs integrated perfectly with the 
general program, and, at the same time, 
met specific sectional needs. This natural 
gearing-in would indicate the paramount 
importance of the issues involved in the 
guidance and adjustment of youth. 

The value of all the discussions and 
group thinking was enhanced by the 
charm of the Southland, and by the cor- 
dial hospitality accorded by the local com- 
mittee on arrangements and the coopera- 
ting organizations including Newcomb 
College, St. Mary's Dominican College, 
the New Orleans AAUW, Louisiana State 
University, and others. 


American College Personnel Association 


J. A. MeCLINTOCK 


Generar TRENDS of the 
American College Personnel Association 
in its meeting this year at New Orleans 
served to indicate three definite develop- 
ments: first, the increased interest of per- 
sonnel officers at the college level to iden- 
tify themselves with our association; sec- 
ond, the persistent and determined attack 
of research workers on problems related 
to records and research, personal counsel- 
ing, and general and teacher placement; 


third, the definite attempt to articulate 
the several placement and personnel ser- 
vices to make for a more unified approach 
to the needs of the college and university 
community. In this report we shall at- 
tempt to summarize in brief the five major 
discussion periods of the conference. 
Helen G. Fisk, Associate Director of 
the Western Personnel Service, described 
four types of research which are of special 
interest to personnel workers at the col- 
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lege level: (1) The efforts directed at 
perfecting methods for analyzing indi- 
vidual capacities and achievements; (2) 
The problems of curriculum research; 
(3) The importance of follow-up studies 
on the college graduate; (4) The nature 
and methods of occupational research. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Chicago, gave a preliminary report on a 
study made in 215 cooperating colleges 
and universities in the North Central As- 
sociation concerning the training and ex- 
perience of personnel workers. He found 

rsonnel workers at the college level to 
be typically college teachers who divide 
their time between teaching and person- 
nel services; the largest amount of their 
time being devoted to teaching. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the 304 cooperating per- 
sonnel staff members agreed that there 
was an urgent demand for more workers 
who have had specific training in the 
personnel field. They could not agree on 
the subject-matter basic to such training. 

The most elaborate research was re- 
ported by Herbert A. Toops, Professor in 
the Psychology Department of Ohio State 
University. The general purpose of the 
study was to discover the information nec- 
essary to build a state program for the 
equalization of college opportunity. The 
three college forms resulting from this 
study have replaced an actual or potential 
150 forms in fifty Ohio colleges and uni- 
versities. The use of Hollerith cards for 
these data has enabled the workers to 
handle a wealth of information with a 
minimum expenditure of time and ex- 
pense. The fund of information growing 
out of this study will be found in the 
annual report of the American College 
Personnel Association. 

The word personal in personal counsel- 
ing may be tautology; nevertheless, this 
section of the conference was most 
interesting. W. H. Cowley, Research 
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Associate and Professor of Psychology 
at Ohio State University, in his paper 
on “The Principles of Student Counsel 
ing” said that personnel work may be 
the fifth wheel but it is the steering 
wheel in all problems of student re 
lations. According to Cowley “College 
counselors have been appointed to coun- 
teract the deadening mechanical limitations 
of mass education.” In an earlier period 
of American education ministers were pro 
fessors, and they took a real personal in- 
terest in their students. In more recent 
years professors, because of the demands 
of their specialized fields, have felt com- 
pelled to bury themselves in their li 
braries and laboratories. The increase in 
technical research projects has been ac 
companied by a loss of interest in teach 
ing. As a result “the student became the 
forgotten man.” The reaction to this in- 
complete and inadequate approach came 
when people applied “to student life in 
large institutions the slogan of a widely 
advertised brand of bread, ‘Untouched 
by human hands.’”’ Out of this reaction 
movement we find emerging the college 
personnel movement. This movement 
made “a major effort to bring humanity 
and the personal touch to education.” 
Paralleling specialization in the field 
of research there also “came the deeply, 
but narrowly trained, expert in a division 
of knowledge, in an ever-diminishing 
slice of the curriculum.” This threw the 
student into a welter of subject-matter 
with little assistance from faculty mem- 
bers in developing a unified college pro- 
gram. Cowley’s conclusion at this point 
is unmistakably pertinent: “Left to him 
self, the average student will wander mis- 
cellaneously through the curriculum. It is 
the counselor's responsibility, to see that, 
in a broad sense, the student becomes an 
educated man . . . to discover the student's 
interests and talents, and to put the re 
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sources of the institution at his service.” 
The final solution of this problem, as he 
sees it, may even result in a “complete 
reorganization of the curriculum.” The 
full text of this historical and critical dis- 
cussion of the principles of student 
counseling will appear in an early issue of 
The Educational Record, published by the 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Associate Director 
of the General College, University of 
Minnesota, called attention to the adoles- 
cent nature of personnel work, and 
pointed out the need for closer coopera- 
tion among personnel workers and the 
faculty and administration. Robert A. 
Brotemarkle, Personnel Officer of the 
University of Pennsylvania, urged the 
college counselor to seek for specialized 
aid in dealing with many of his student 
problems. The values to be derived by 
college personnel officers from vocational 
and employment workers were pointed 
out by Winifred M. Hausam, Director 
of Western Personnel Service. The prin- 
cipal points emphasized were: (1) the 
value of cooperation between employment 
and counseling centers; (2) the attempt 
to aid the student in becoming mature by 
allowing him to make his own decisions; 
and, (3) the use of every available scien- 
tific and practical aid in guidance. In 
relation to the second point, Margaret T. 
Bennett of the Pasadena Junior College 
urged counselors to help students play the 
game and not move them around as 
pawns on a chess board. She also reported 
on a study made by Dr. Hand of Stanford 
University and herself in which group 
counseling was found to yield “more sig- 
nificant outcomes, statistically speaking,” 
than merely an individual approach. 

Gertrude K. Sykes, Personnel Director 
of Ed. Schuster and Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, de- 


scribed the personnel set-up of this large 
department store, where the technique of 
interviewing provides for the giving of 
self-respect to those who are not em- 
ployed. She pointed out that college grad- 
uates often fail because they are unwilling 
to conform, or because they lack practical 
experience, or because of family pride. 

A. J. Sarré, State NYA Director in 
Louisiana, argued that more and more em- 
ployers were refusing to hire men directly 
from college because they want men who 
have had their “noses bumped a bit.” 
Purdom of the University of Michigan, 
and Elliott of Procter and Gamble did not 
accept this point of view, and further 
questioned Sarré’s claim that representa- 
tives of industry should not attempt to 
contact college men on their respective 
campuses. The tie-up between employers 
and college placement officers, according 
to Sarré, should be made through a State 
employment office. And like Miss Sykes, 
he commented unfavorably on the prepa- 
ration for business and industry afforded 
by the average college and university. 

The implications of the work of teacher 
placement agencies were well presented by 
Harry K. Newburn of the University of 
Iowa. His paper discussed four important 
aspects in the guidance program of a 
Teacher Training Institution: (1) the 
selection of students for training; (2) 
the counseling program employed during 
the training period; (3) the placement 
of students in field positions; and (4) the 
nature and value of follow-up work in 
the field. He pointed out that not one 
failure among the University of Iowa 
graduates in 1935 who went into the 
teaching field could be traced to a lack 
of training, or an inadequate academic 
background. 

The panel discussion which followed 
brought together leaders from teacher- 
training institutions, school superinten- 
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dents in the field, and an elementary- 
school teacher from Shreveport, Louisiana. 
While unanimity of opinion was not 
reached, the following points were dis- 
cussed: the value and practicability of 
follow-up work on the part of teacher- 
training institutions (many of the leaders 
felt such a practice to be desirable but 
impracticable from the standpoint of 
finance and personnel) ; the responsibility 
of the public-school system to train 
teachers while in service; and the best 
means of familiarizing the teacher with 
the nature of the community in which she 
lives. Much of the friction existing be- 
tween teachers and their employers (in- 
cluding boards of education and the gen- 
eral community) could be traced to this 
lack of understanding. While Karl M. 
Cowdery, Associate Registrar of Stanford 
University, read a paper on “Exchange 
Appointments,” the information in this 
field is too limited to allow for any im- 
portant generalizations. 

The papers in the final session by Har- 
riett E. O'Shea, M. R. Trabue, Robert C. 
Woellner, and Earl W. Anderson at- 
tempted to provide a more unified ap- 
proach to the common problems of the 
college personnel field. Dr. Trabue said 
that ““Lack of articulation in the activities 
of staff members is most often produced 
by lack of unity in the purposes they are 
trying to accomplish.” Most of the leaders 
in this discussion were convinced that 
lack of unity in many instances was due 
to misunderstanding of what the other 
person was trying to accomplish. And as 
Woellner pointed out, “The lack of well- 
coordinated action from all personnel 
workers in the same institution allows a 
type of student to become progressively 
dependent by permitting him to rely too 
much upon others.” The real importance 
of articulating student personnel services 
was emphasized by Earl W. Anderson: 


“Effective coordination in the guidance 
of students can be brought about only if 
there is a fine personal relationship be- 
tween the placement officer and other 
members of the staff who counsel with 
students, and if the placement officer is 
able to present his points of view so clear- 
ly, so logically, and so buttressed with 
facts that those with whom he works see 
clearly the validity of his suggestions.” 

In one of the evening addresses, E. B. 
Shultz, Chief, Personnel Relations Section 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, gave 
an illuminating picture of the personnel 
set-up of that organization, and Esther 
Lloyd-Jones at the annual banquet pre- 
sented a definitive paper entitled: “What 
Is This Thing Called Personnel Work?” 

Mr. Shultz pointed out that the Em- 
ployment Relationship Policy of the TVA 
which underlies the personnel services 
recognizes the right of collective bargain- 
ing on the part of employees; attempts to 
point out the common responsibilities of 
supervisors, employees, and employee rep- 
resentatives; handles employment, promo- 
tion, transfer, and termination on the 
basis of merit and efficiency; arranges for 
fair wages in the light of prevailing wage 
scales in the vicinity. Mr. Shultz suggested 
that colleges tend to think of personnel 
work only as it applies to students. But 
“there is another kind of personnel work 
on a college campus. Colleges are em- 
ployers. . . . My suggestion is that demo- 
cratic principles be applied to these 
employee-management relationships.” He 
concluded this aspect of his discussion by 
saying, “I fear that we personnel workers 
sometimes become so involved in the 
techniques of our job that we fail to recog- 
nize a valuable social laboratory experi- 
ment right on our doorstep which might 
contribute reality to our theories.” 

The paper by Esther Lloyd-Jones is 
published in this issue on page 718. 
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A complete report of most of the pa- 
pers presented at the annual meeting of 
the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion will be available in May. Non-mem- 
bers of the American College Personnel 


Association should address their inquiries 
concerning cost of this publication to the 
Secretary, Harriett E. O'Shea, Director, 
Personnel Service for Women, Purdue 
University. 


Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 


Gowance Alps for 
tural girls before going to college, and 
guidance training for rural teachers were 
discussed at the two meetings scheduled 
as SWEA’s participation in the New Or- 
leans Convention program. 

Showing its power of survival as a 
subject for study and discussion, the 
“Rural Girl and College” meeting, for 
the third year, drew an audience of grati- 
fying proportions from its sponsoring 
organizations: the NADW, the Rural Sec- 
tion of the NVGA, the SWEA, and the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. Harriet C. Grove, of the University 
of Tennessee, presided, and discussion 
centered on pre-college guidance aids, 
selection of the proper college, and mak- 
ing the rural girl’s path easier after she 
gets to college. Suggestions for changes in 
the special bulletin which has been pre- 
pared annually by Alice M. Baldwin, 
Dean of Women, Duke University, were 
made by her and brought helpful discus- 
sion. 


Francis J. Bailey, Vermont State Com- 
missioner of Education, presided at the 
Sunday meeting for discussion of methods 
for reaching and preparing rural teachers 
with guidance service. The NEA Rural 
Department joined with representatives of 
SWEA and NVGA Rural Section in this 
meeting. 

Agnes G. Samuelson, 1935-36 NEA 
president, announced that the NEA’s spe- 
cial commission had just prepared a state- 
ment to send to President Roosevelt ask- 
ing provision in public education for youth 
guidance, not only that centering around 
the vocations, but including the concept 
of well-rounded guidance. The necessity 
for teacher preparation was implicit in 
the request. 

Cornelia S. Adair, another NEA past 
president, pointed out the need for such 
teacher preparation as evidenced by the 
overwhelming numbers of rural young 
people who crowded the NYA city bu- 
reaus as a result of not having had proper 
guidance. John C. Lockhart, Superinten- 
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dent of Schools, Wake County, North 
Carolina, himself a successful practitioner 
of guidance, presented a paper by Hattie 
§. Parrott of the North Carolina State 
Board of Education, emphasizing the im- 
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portance of preparing more teachers to 
render educational 
others contributing were Susan Ginn, 
Emma P. Cooley, Helen Little, and Mrs 
John Abnett of Breathitt County, Ky 


guidance. Among 


Teachers College Personnel Association 


M. ERNEST 


Rsuxts for individual 
colleges that were essentially the same as 
those of previous years were reported for 
the 1936 Cooperative Testing Program of 
the Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion. At the first of two scheduled Asso- 
ciation meetings at New Orleans, J. D. 
Heilman, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, said achievement test scores of the 
1936 teachers-college entrant in eighty- 
three colleges are not reliably different 
from those of the 1933 entrant. 

Part II of the testing program report 
covered a study of the relations between 
test scores and responses to questionnaire 
items which were obtained but not re- 
ported in connection with the 1935 testing 
program. Professor Heilman declared that 
this study showed that scores made by 
students on the achievement tests vary in 
size, with variations in each of the follow- 
ing items: size of the high-school graduat- 


TOWNSEND 


ing class; the amount of schooling of the 
student’s parents; participation in differ 
ent kinds of extra-curricular activities; the 
kinds of offices held in various organiza- 
tions; the occupational levels on which the 
student has been gainfully employed; the 
student's favorite recreations and hobbies; 
and the kinds of literature liked very well 
Ben D. Wood, Associate Professor of 
Collegiate Educational Research, Columbia 
University, at the evening meeting dis 
cussed the problem of more closely co- 
ordinating various testing programs affect- 
ing sophomores in teachers colleges and 
other colleges. The outstanding aspect of 
the meetings appeared to be the deter 
mination of teacher training people to 
avoid at present the issue of professional 
selection of candidates for teacher training 
It was decided to continue the present 
testing program for the coming year. 
The writer was elected president of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 





Western Personnel Service 


HELEN G. FISK 


Coxrteces and universi- 
ties of the Pacific Coast States are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in the develop- 
ment of techniques of student personnel 
work. Western Personnel Service was 
spokesman for them at New Orleans. Staff 
members and delegates from affiliated col- 
leges served as speakers at meetings of the 
American Council, of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, and of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Western Personnel Service held its own 
separate meeting for business and reports 
on Thursday noon. 

Visual demonstration of the regional 
character of Western Personnel Service 
was given by the presence of delegates 
from four western states: Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. Guests 
included Donald S. Bridgman, Chairman 
of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations; Mary H. S. 
Hayes, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration; Esther Lloyd-Jones, President, 
and J. Hillis Miller, Program Chairman, 
American College Personnel Association; 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of 
Minnesota. 

Winifred Hausam, Director, presided. 
Mr. Bridgman presented briefly the 
recommendations of the American Coun- 
cil’s committee on coordination. These 
recommendations were discussed and gen- 


eral concurrence expressed. Dr. Kitson 
gave testimony to the scope and effective- 
ness of Western Personnel Service activi- 
ties as he observed them on a recent visit 
to the coast. Dr. Lloyd-Jones and Dr. 
Miller graciously commented on the ad- 
vantage afforded the American College 
Personnel Association by being able to 
rely upon Western Personnel Service as an 
active regional association prepared to as 
sist with national programs and activities 
A report of recent activities was given 
by the writer. In six years the number of 
affiliated colleges and universities has 
grown from four to nineteen. The mem- 
ber institutions are: 
California Institute of Technology 
College of the Pacific 
Fresno State College 
Linfield College 
Mills College 
New Mexico State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
Occidental College 
Pasadena Junior College 
Pomona College 
San Diego State College 
San Jose State College 
Scripps College 
Stanford Universi 
University of California (Berkeley) 
University of Idaho (Southern Branch) 
University of Oregon 
University of Redlands 
University of Southern California 
University of Washington 
These institutions are cooperating in 
the development of Western Personnel 
Service as a regional research and service 
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center. Thus a concerted effort is made 
toward studying problems of college per- 
sonnel work. It is difficult for any college 

rsonnel officer to originate procedures 
appropriate to his own campus, and, at 
the same time, to keep informed about 
new techniques developed elsewhere and 
adaptable for wider use. The bulletins 
on personnel methods issued by Western 
Personnel Service for affiliated colleges 
are proving especially helpful. 

Western Personnel Service also sup- 
plies occupational information for the 
use of college counselors through monthly 
bulletins of occupational news, bibliogra- 
phies of new books and pamphlets, and 
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brief studies of specific occupations on the 
west coast. Services have included assist- 
ance with group counseling through cam 
pus vocational conferences. 

Western Personnel Service organized in 
the summer of 1936 its first conference 
for college personnel workers. Held on 
the campus of the University of California 
at Los Angeles during the summer session, 
it was attended by more than one hundred 
personnel workers from all over the 
state. There is increasing recognition on 
the part of western colleges and univer- 
sities of their need for more information 
and data about all student personnel 
techniques. 


National Federation of Business and 


Professional Women’s Clubs 


FRANCES CUMMINGS 


Tix NATIONAL Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, keenly interested in vocational 
guidance since the inception of the organi- 
zation, held a special luncheon in connec- 
tion with the convention of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations on February 20. The meeting, un- 
der the direction of Mary Stewart, Chair- 
man of the Federation’s Vocational Ad- 
visory Committee, was attended by many 
members of the local New Orleans club 
and clubs from adjoining states. The sub- 
ject chosen for discussion was a vital one 
to the members interested in promoting 


sound vocational guidance in their com 
munities, and in developing the strength 
that lay groups can give to the movement. 

Practical suggestions came out of the 
session which are applicable to lay groups 
sponsoring vocational guidance in their 
communities. These can be listed briefly 
as follows: 

1. Vocational Conferences for high-school 
and college girls. Two especially fine ex- 
amples of such conferences were reported 
from Fort Worth, Texas, and Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. In Fort Worth 
speakers are selected to meet high qualifica- 
tions, and their assignment to conferences fol 
lows requests from the schools. In the Ala 
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bama College career conference, qualified club 
members throughout the state represented 
their clubs as leaders of round-tables in spe- 
cific occupational fields. Some of the clubs 
contributed further by driving young women 
to the campus sessions in their automobiles; 
other members contributed briefs on their 
special fields of work as they apply to women 
in Alabama. 

2. Vocational Studies. Clubs have partici- 
pated in national studies for facts as to the 
employability of women. Studies of local oc- 
cupational situations have been carried on in 
cooperation with other appropriate agencies. 
In Alabama, local club members contributed 
a state-wide study through interviews and 
questionnaires. 

3. Visits, Try-outs, and Apprenticeship. 
These three methods have been found helpful 
in acquainting young women with fields of 
work. 

4. Educational Funds. Clubs cooperate 
with the schools in aiding girls financially to 
get training for which they are fitted. Such 
aid is given on a sound business-like basis. 

5. Screen, Newspaper, and Radio. These 
three media reach a wide group often not 
reached by conferences and studies. Approved 
films on fields of employment are introduced 
locally; terse vocational facts on local oppor- 


tunities are thrown on the screen. The radio 
offers opportunities for interviews, lectures, 
and dramatizations of vocational information. 
These can be arranged locally, or the club 
may call attention to nation-wide broadcasts 
given by such groups as the American Schoo! 
of the Air. 

6. The Library. One of the most impor. 
tant sources of information and one which 
deserves the cooperation of every club and 
every member in advancing its usefulness is 
the library. Our clubs help by constantly mak. 
ing gifts of vocational books and magazines 
and by arranging for a special section of the 
library devoted to vocational literature. 


Speakers in the symposium were: Clara 
Menger, President, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of St. Louis; Hattie 
M. Sidebottom, Chairman, Vocational 
Guidance Committee, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Minnie L. Steckel, Research Chair- 
man, Alabama State Federation and 
Montevallo Business and Professional 
Women’s Club; and members of the Vo- 
cational Advisory Committee from New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, California, New 
York, and Washington, D. C. 
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BUSINESS SESSIONS 








Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


ANNUAL OPEN MEETING 


Tae annuat open 
meeting of the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations, which 
provides opportunity for questions and 
discussion concerning its activities by 
members of all affiliated associations, was 
held in New Orleans on Wednesday 
afternoon, February 17. Donald S. Bridg- 
man, Chairman of the Council, presided 
and read his annual report, reviewing the 
principal accomplishments of the year and 
urging experimentation in making the 
Council an agency through which the 
combined knowledge of its members 
might be brought to bear upon the critical 
problems in its field. 

Secretary-Treasurer Frances Cummings 
reported that the member associations had 
contributed $680 to the Council's support, 
and that the National Occupational Con- 
ference, as in 1935-36, again had con- 
tributed $250 toward the expenses of 
convention speakers. Total expenditures 
were about $700, and the Council enters 
the new fiscal year with a balance of $350 
of which about half is earmarked for 
speakers’ expenses at the 1938 conven- 
tion. 

Fred C. Smith, Chairman of the Co- 
ordination Committee, which is made up 


of designated representatives from each of 
the member associations, then presented 
his Committee's report. He outlined pres 
ent and proposed areas for cooperative 
effort through the Council. Discussion 
brought out the fact that it now seems de 
sitable to supersede the general Coordina 
tion Committee with special committees of 
the Council to study individual problems 
further. The report recommends the ap 
pointment of certain such committees 

These three reports were accepted by 
vote of the meeting with the understand 
ing that specific recommendations would 
be considered by the individual associa- 
tions. Mr. Bridgman’s report and a sum 
marized form of that by Dr. Smith are 
printed immediately following this 
article. 

The final business meeting of the 
Council at New Orleans was held on 
Saturday morning, February 20th. Repre 
sentatives of each of the three associations 
holding their annual meetings at this 
time: the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, and the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, stated that 
their organizations had voted to equal, at 
least, during the coming year their former 
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contributions to the Council’s work. Al- 
though no formal action had been pos- 
sible in the case of the other organizations 
represented: the National Federation of 
Bureaus of Occupations, Personnel Re- 
search Federation, Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., and Western Personnel Serv- 
ice, their representatives expressed convic- 
tion that their interest in and contributions 
to the Council’s work would be con- 
tinued. 

During the ensuing discussion of cer- 
tain points raised by the report of the 
Coordination Committee, it was voted that 
a special committee be appointed to con- 
sider whether or not the annual conven- 
tion should continue to be held just 
before and in the same city as that of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. It was 
agreed that all aspects of this question 


The Chairman’s 


To the Members of all Associations 
Com posing the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations: 

This convention marks the close of the 
third year in the existence of the Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. In the main, it has been a 
year of successful cooperation between the 
several member associations in the some- 
what limited area of the Council's activi- 
ties during the first two years. Its primary 
function has continued to be the coopera- 
tive planning of the annual convention, 
including the use, so far as practicable, 
of joint headquarters, the printing of a 


should be explored carefully. It was 
pointed out that, if suitable provisions fo; 
the attendance of Negro members of the 


associations were to be made, this matter |” 


should be cleared before final decisions 
concerning the city and hotels for the con- 
vention are reached. 

It was announced that Robert A. Brote. 
markle, Chairman, Joint Publicity Com. 
mittee, would prepare a suitable release 
concerning the convention and send it to 
a number of educational journals which 
have indicated their readiness to pub- 
lish it. 

It was generally agreed that the plan 
instituted last year of having the conven- 
tion issue of OCCUPATIONS contain the 
more important papers from all the pro- 
grams and articles concerning the joint 
meetings under Council auspices and the 
conventions of the individual associations 
was thoroughly worth-while and should be 
continued this year. 


Annual Report 


joint program, the development of joint 
publicity, and the holding of joint ses- 
sions. How well this function has been 
fulfilled will be told in large measure by 
the events of today and the three days 
following. Your representatives on the 
Council and its Chairman hope that they 
will clarify issues in the guidance and per- 
sonnel field and point the way toward 
constructive action in the solution of its 
problems more directly than before. 

A few definite forward steps have been 
taken during the year, which seem worth 
recording here. 

First, an approach was made toward 
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the publication in a single volume of those 
papers and discussions presented at the 
annua! convention in both the joint ses- 
sions and those of the individual associa- 
tions which seemed most likely to be of 
general interest to the members of all the 
constituent organizations. This was done 
in the May, 1936 number of OCCUPATIONS 
and copies of it were distributed rather 
generally to the membership of several of 
those organizations. 

Second, a publicity chairman for the 
Council was appointed to coordinate the 
publicity activities of the several associa- 
tions, particularly in advance of the con- 
vention, that early releases to educational 
journals might be sent out, and to work 
with the professional oe agency 
employed by the Council for the period 
immediately before and during the con- 
vention. 

Third, more direct relations were estab- 
lished by this Council with the American 
Council on Education. The President of 
the Council on Education indicated its 
increasing interest in the guidance and 
personnel field and that its own program 
in this area might soon be extended. If 
definite steps in this direction are under- 
taken, ee of this Council and 
certain of its member associations will un- 
doubtedly participate in the preliminary 
planning. Three of these associations are 
now associate members of the Council on 
Education and it is possible that one or 
two more may wish to consider joining it in 
this capacity. Since this Council is primarily 
a coordinating organization, it is perhaps 
not logical for it to take such action, but 
i mom participation in the Council 
on Education's meetings by these associa- 
tions belonging to it would appear most 
desirable. 

Fourth, the report of the Council's Co- 
ordination Committee to be presented to 
this meeting by its Chairman, Fred C. 
Smith, discusses thoroughly the principal 
questions raised concerning the proper 
basis for continued cooperation between 
its member associations, and makes specific 
recommendations concerning them. This 
report will not discuss those recommenda- 
tions except to state that they appear to 
provide for further progress, without sg: 
gesting haste or action before suitable 


deliberation, and to commend them to your 

consideration. 

The National Occupational Conference 
has continued to assist the Council 
through the comprehensiveness of the 
material included in the 1936 convention 
number of OccupATIONS and its dis- 
tribution at low cost to members of certain 
Council associations, in connection with 
the printing of the 1937 joint program, 
and by incidental use of its office. The 
Council is also expending this year some 
further part of the Conference's $500 
grant for speakers’ expenses made a year 
ago and expects to have available a sub- 
stantial balance from this grant for 1938. 

The National Education Association 
has been most cooperative in connection 
with the planning for this year’s conven- 
tion, and has offered to have its staff assist 
in the Council's publicity work, if that 
is desired. 

Except for rather limited use of the 
National Occupational Conference’s grant 
already mentioned, the Council's activities 
have been financed entirely by the gen- 
erous contributions of the member asso- 
ciations. It is hoped that this method of 
support can be continued, but it is recog: 
nized that, on this basis, the Council's 
expenditures should be kept distinctly 
modest. This year, they were not large and 
a definitely larger balance is expected at 
the end of this fiscal year than was true 
in 1936. 

Your Chairman wishes to thank the 
representatives of all associations on the 
Council and the officers and program 
chairmen of those associations for their 
constant support and assistance in its 
work. He particularly appreciates the ef- 
fective work and wholehearted coopera- 
tion of Dr. Brotemarkle, in his difficult 
task as Publicity Chairman, of Dean 
Blanding, whose accomplishment in the 
development of the program has been out- 
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standing, of Dr. Smith, whose report as 
Chairman of the Coordination Committee 
is able and complete, and of Miss Cum- 
mings, whose reports as Secretary and 
Treasurer will make her efficiency abun- 
dantly clear. Special gratitude from all of 
us is due to Miss Cooley, who, as Local 
Arrangements Chairman in New Orieans, 
has done a most unusual piece of work 
and whose inexhaustible devotion will be 
directly responsible for much of the suc- 
cess of this convention. 

Your Chairman hopes that his own 
belief that the Council is fulfilling its 
responsibility as a coordinating agency in 
certain areas for its member associations 
is shared by their own members. It has 
hardly begun to meet the stirring chal- 
lenge in Miss Sturtevant’s report as Chair- 
man last year: that it take a real part in 
“the development of a dynamic program 
which will function to a maximum degree 
in furthering the cause of youth.” At the 
end of that report, she suggested a few 
elements in such a program. As now con- 
stituted, the Council could hardly under- 
take to carry out directly any of the proj- 
ects suggested. If it is to play its part, 
however, it must make sure that some 
appropriate agency does undertake them 
and that it helps to focus the experience 
and capacity of its members on the under- 
taking. Much of its value, and that of 
many other similar organizations, is in the 
opportunity created for its members to 
interchange experience and to hear of 
new developments in fields related to 
their work. As individuals, they become 
more effective workers and leaders. The 
organization’s rdle is hardly complete, 
however, unless it becomes an agency 
through which the combined knowledge, 
judgment, and wisdom of its members 
and leaders is brought to bear upon the 
critical problems in its field. To do that, 


the Council needs to establish committee; 
ready and able to give continuing atten- 
tion to certain of those problems, to define 
and express a common point of view on 
an important question, and to cooperate 
with other groups working upon it. Ex. 
perimentation in this direction must begin 
slowly but should be started. 

Surely conditions justify an immediate 


start; enrollments in secondary schools | 


and colleges are continuing to increase: 
many young people leaving them during 
recent years still need to secure their first 
real job; more employment opportunities 
are constantly becoming available; new 
techniques of guidance are ready for use: 
there is a real opportunity for the best 
guidance and personnel work ever accom- 
plished. The necessity for doing it well 
was never greater. Its effectiveness will 
contribute not only to individual happi- 
ness but to the permanence of American 
institutions. In 1923, Justice Brandeis 
wrote in one of his judicial opinions: 
Democracy substitutes self-restraint for 
external restraint. It demands continuous 
sacrifice by the individual and more exigent 
obedience to the moral law than any other 
form of government. Success in a demo- 
cratic undertaking must proceed from the 
individual. It is possible only when the 
process of perfecting the individual is 
pursued, 

To us, that process implies an educa- 
tional program fitted to the individual, the 
development of sound emotional adjust- 
ment, the creation of goals for lives which 
are appropriate to the individual and may 
be realized in the social and economic 
scene; it involves the building of new 
scientific foundations and the far-flung use 
of present and new knowledge in the gui- 
dance and personnel field. Both as individ- 
uals and as organizations, there is a contri- 
bution we must make. 

DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 
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American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
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1937-38 


Chairman, Fred C. Smith, Dean, University of Tennessee 

Vice-Chairman, O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sarah G. Blanding, Dean of Women, University of Kentucky 
Chairman of Joint Program Committee, J. Hillis Miller, President, Keuka College 


REPRESENTATIVES OF MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS ALREADY APPOINTED 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


J. Hillis Miller, President, Keuka College 
W. H. Cowley, Research Associate and Professor of Psychology, Ohio State University 
A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science, The University of 


Chicago 
Alternate—Esther Lloyd-Jones, Director, Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia 


University 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


Irma E. Voigt, Dean of Women, Ohio University 

Sarah G. Blanding, Dean of Women, University of Kentucky 

Elizabeth B. Oakes, Adviser of Girls, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 
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Miette Denell Cummings, Director, Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Fred C. Smith, Dean, University of Tennessee (1 yr.) 
Helen Dernbach, Director of Educational Guidance, South Bend, Ind. (2 yrs.) 
Jerome H. Bentley, Director of Programs, New York City YMCA (3 yrs.) 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
Owen E. Pence, National Council of YMCA, New York City 


Donald S. Bridgman, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Alternate—Charles §. Slocombe, Personnel Research Federation 


SOUTHERN WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Alice M. Baldwin, Dean of Women, Duke University 
Cornelia $. Adair, Richmond Director, National Youth Administration 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN'S CLUBS, INC. 
Frances Cummings, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional 


Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Winifred M. Hausam, Director, Western Personnel Service 
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Report of the Coordination Committee 


The Coordination Committee of the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations has been working for 
two years trying to discover common ground 
among the cooperating groups where they 
might be mutually helpful. The following 
report covers the work of the Committee 
during the year 1935-36 under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. Myers, the discussions at the St. 
Louis Convention in February, 1936, the 
Committee meetings in New York in May 
and November, 1936, together with volu- 
minous correspondence to date. 

Previous to the Committee meeting in 
November, a comprehensive ‘“‘statement- 
questionnaire” was prepared and sent to all 
committee members for consideration and 
reaction as to future policy. 

Following are statements of present prob- 
lems, together with suggested solutions or 
specific recommendations by your Committee: 


I—FINANCING THE COUNCIL 

The Council is financed at present through 
contributions from the member Associations. 
Each Association determines the amount con- 
tributed. 


Recommendations: 

The consensus of member Associations 
and your Committee is that we continue as 
at present since any other plan impinges 
ne too many other problems to warrant 
adoption at this time. 


II—Jomnt CONVENTION 


The present Convention—1937—is the 
third held under auspices of the Council, 
and the question now arises whether or not 
this is a legitimate function of this Council. 
The Program Committee of the Council has 
tried to discover areas in the field of per- 
sonnel work which would be of common 
interest to all member Associations and to 
evolve a united program around these inter- 
ests. There has been no disposition whatever 
to detract from the individual programs of 
the several Associations. There has been a 
feeling, however, that the several Associa- 
tions lose a good deal in their 
Annual Conventions because of a lack of co- 


ordination of effort in solving common prob- 
lems. 


Recommendations: 


After due consideration of these problem | 


by your Committee and through correspon 
dence with Presidents and Secretaries o/ 
the several Associations, your Committe 
recommends that these joint Convention; 
be continued somewhat on the same basi 
as at present, and that the Council not ex 
pand its part of the program. There ar 
items of common interest which should be 
considered definitely by all member Associa 
tions assembled, and each could profit muct 
by corporate thinking and discussion. It is 
also recommended that fewer long paper: 
be read, and that the program consist largel; 
of succinct presentation of problems followed 
by pertinent questions and discussion on the 
part of those most vitally concerned. The 
a should be more informative, with 
ess emphasis on ee 

The powe of place and date of meet. 
ing is of vital importance at this time. The 
Department of Superintendence has often 
ne ee with disfavor upon any group meet- 
ing held near the date of their meeting, 
especially if it is in the same city. The ques. 
tion of railroad rates, which has been so 
vital in the past, is no longer a problem 
Round-trip ial Convention rates are no 
longer available because of a recent general 
reduction of railroad fares throughout the 
country. The Committee, therefore, recom 
mends that a small Committee be appointed 
to consider the possibility of calling our next 
Convention at a place and date other thar 
that connected with the N. E. A. 


I1I—PvuBLicity 

Publicity for the Council for 1936-37 has 
been delegated to a Publicity Committee 
composed of representatives from the larger 
member Associations with a Chairman repre- 


senting the Council at large. This Committee '— 


has been given a budget of $150 for the pur- 
pose of furnishing advance publicity con- 
cerning the Convention, daily press releases 
to local and national papers 5 A the Con- 
vention, and publicity concerning the Con- 
vention in educational and professional 
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journals after the Convention has adjourned. 
This Committee functions through a paid 
professional journalist or agency during the 
Convention period. 

The Publicity Committee in no way inter- 
feres with the separate publicity which any 
Association desires to carry on. The Council 
Committee has for its purpose the coordina- 
tion of all publicity. 


Recommendations: 


The value of publicity has been challenged 
by several authorities, but the Committee 
feels that a publicity program is valuable 
and recommends that some provision be 
made for this type of promotion. The Com- 
mittee also wishes to recommend that the 
Publicity Committee function throughout the 
year in order to keep the public aware of 
the problems and progress of Guidance and 
Personnel work. It has been suggested that 
they function through the publicity men 
usually employed by the Public School Sys- 
tem in the city where the Convention is held. 
The Committee feels that all publicity prob- 
lems have not been solved and recommends 
a continuation of the study of this particular 
phase of the work of the Council. 


IV—CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


Heretofore, the Convention Exhibit has 
been provided by the NVGA and has been 
developed into a worth-while enterprise. The 
addition of the other Associations to the 
American Council has increased the scope 
of interesting exhibits, The increased num- 
ber of persons attending the Convention has 
made the Exhibit more valuable to the ex- 
hibitors, The development of an exhibit is 
a continuing thing and cannot be worked 
up separately for each Convention. The mat- 
ter of continuity is extremely worth while. 
At present the Exhibit is being developed 
through the NVGA by Roy Anderson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Recommendations: 


The Committee recommends that, begin- 
ning with the 1938 Convention Exhibit, this 
become a Council activity administered by an 
Exhibit Committee of the Council, with 
financial questions and other details to be 
worked out after further consultation with 
the NVGA. 
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V—JOINT PUBLICATION OF CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


Duplication of effort and expense in the 
publication of Convention reports and pro 
ceedings may be overcome through joint 
publication. Your Committee has met with 
the National Occupational Conference and 
the Editors of OccuPATIONS, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, to see if a plan could 
not be worked out whereby the Council 
could secure the advantage of the facili 
ties of the magazine publishers. So much of 
the material presented at the Convention is 
of special interest to all member Associa 
tions, it is felt that, with a little adjustment, 
the entire Proceedings could be published 
either through the regular issues of Occu 
PATIONS or through one or more supple 
ments to this publication. 


Recommendations: 

It is recommended that a Special Commit 
tee on Joint Publication be appointed to go 
into this matter in more detail. If the material 
prepared for this joint publication is of suf 
ficient interest to the readers of Occupa 
TIONS (there is no reason why it should not 
be), very substantial economies should be 
possible. If there is objection to having this 
report carried under the regular cover of 
OccUPATIONS, another cover specially ¥ 
pared for the report can be substituted at 
small cost. 

A year’s subscription to the magazine, nine 
issues (regular price $3.50 a year) including 
a complete Convention report, either in reg 
ular issue or one or two supplements, can 
be secured for about the price the several 
Associations are now paying for their indi 
vidual publications. This special price which 
the publishers of the magazine are willing 
to make is $1.50. These arrangements, of 
course, are only available through the sepa- 
rate Association memberships as a whole and 
not as individuals. Each Association would 
need to handle its entire membership list as 
a group comparable to the procedure of the 


It is recommended that some type of joint 
publication be attempted either for the 1937 
Convention report or at least for the 1938 
Convention. 


VI—LocAL AND REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Inasmuch as the Council is a National 
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organization, it seemed desirable that it 
function nationally and throughout the year. 
Local, state, and regional meetings which 
have to do with Personnel and Guidance 
are being held throughout the country and 
during the entire year. 


Recommendations: 


The Committee recommends that this be 
taken under consideration by the Council for 
this coming year to the end that they might 


VIII—JoinT MAGAZINE 

There has been considerable discussion 
regarding the possibility of publishing a mag. 
azine which would cover the major interests 
of all of the member Associations. Occu 
PATIONS, ‘he Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
the official organ of the NVGA, has been 
willing to consider proposals for assuming 
this responsibility if the field of interest lies 
sufficiently within the scope of its estab 
lished purpose. If the present emphasis on 








be able to publish a small pamphlet for ——— phases of Guidance -~ Per- r. 
distribution to State Teachers Associations, °°O9° 'S too strong in comparison with other 
regional and state Personnel Associations, MRCSERS & the field, it would be well 0 
of” aed way ascertain whether or not the Editors of : 
et cetera, setting forth the services it could O . fhe oie fi 4 a 
render in the development of programs. This oe oan nage lud “ pie. Frage d. 
would have to do with available speakers, ta ok gy include the major interests P 
timely topics, suggested programs used else- Soe Cae See, ta 
where, et cetera. Recommendations: 
The Committee recommends that the prob- ¥ 
VII—Jomt RESEARCH lem of a joint magazine be delayed until we 
have had more experience in combined pub- n 
Recommendations : lications such as the Convention programs ‘ 
The Committee recommends that the prob- and possibly joint publication of Convention . 
lem of joint research be dealt with cautiously. Proceedings. Financial arrangements for a 
The history of the past has proved that joint joint magazine can be made attractive, but . 
research in most cases has not been very we must not allow finances to warp our f 
satisfactory; if anything at all is done to judgment as to the best way we can combine C 
— joint research, that it be done direct- in our publications. P 
y under the supervision of a special com- Frep C. SMirH, Chairman 
mittee on research. February, 1937. 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 


FRED C. SMITH 


N UMEROUS business meet- 
ings were held during the convention and 
the following business transacted: 

The Committee on Revision of Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Vocational Gui- 
dance, under the leadership of C. E. 
Partch, reported the completion of their 
task. The tentative revision appears else- 
where in this issue of the magazine. 

Franklin J. Keller reported for his com- 
mittee on Minimum Essentials for Coun- 
selor Training, stating that the work was 
well advanced but needed further refine- 
ment before being released. Shortly we 
may expect a report through the columns 
of OccUPATIONS regarding this much dis- 
cussed problem. 

The Delegate Assembly Plan which has 
been considered for several years was 
passed at the regular business session, and 
the 1938 Convention will be conducted 
under this new scheme. The revised con- 
stitution providing for such representation 
will appear in an early issue of OcCcUPA- 
TIONS. This plan was worked out in detail 
by F. C. Rosecrance of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The Occupational Research Section an- 
nounced through its Chairman, Cleo 
Murtland, the completion of the textbook, 
“Occupations in Retail Stores,” which will 
soon be off the press. 

Fred C. Smith, for ten years Editor of 
Occupations (formerly known as The 
V ocational Guidance Magazine), resigned 
the Editorship and Harry D. Kitson, of 
Teachers College, was elected to succeed 
Dr. Smith beginning with the October, 


1937 issue. The members of the Editorial! 
Board appointed to assist Dr. Kitson are 
John A. Fitch, of New York 
Lynn Emerson, of Yonkers, New York 
Leona C. Buchwald. of Baltimore 
The following were elected to the Board 
representing different sections of th 


country: 
F. C. Rosecrance, of Northwestern Uni 
versity. 


Thomas H. Quigley, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta. 
Margaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
The following were elected as the 
nominating committee for 1937-1938: 
H. M. Byram, Michigan State College, 
E. Lansing, Mich., Chmn.; Hazel Moore, 
Wiggam Trade School, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Josephine Hintgen, Board of Edu 
cation, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
It was voted to continue our relationship 
with the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations and that the 
Council be supported by a definite con 
tribution. 
The following were elected officers for 


the year 1937-1938: 


New OFFICERS 

President: Franklin J. Keller, New York 
City. 

First Vice-President: Mary Corre, Cin 
cinnati 

Second Vice-President: William F. Pat 
terson, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer: Roy N. Anderson, Teachers 
College, New York. 

Trustees: William M. Proctor, Stanford 
University; Mildred Lincoln, Albany, New 
York; A. H. Edgerton, Madison, Wis 
consin. 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


[The “principles and practices” as 
herein stated are presented as tentative 
only. Any suggestions or criticisms will 
be gratefully received by the committee. 
Send all communications to Dean F. C. 
Smith, The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Reprints may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City.} 


(Formulated in 1921, Revised in 1928, 1930, and 
in 1937.) 


Tentative revision. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance is 

rimarily the task of the personnel workers 
in education and industry who are concerned 
with assisting individuals to make satisfactory 
adjustments to the problems of vocational 
life. Teachers, educational administrators, 
parents, and social, civic, religious, and indus- 
trial leaders, although engaged chiefly in the 
problems of adjustment to health, religion, 
recreation, to family and friends, to school 
and to work, must assume some of the respon- 
sibility for educational and vocational gui- 
dance activities. 

While recognizing the importance of an 
all inclusive guidance service, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association deems it 
advisable to direct its emphasis to educational 
and vocational guidance as presented in the 
following sections. 


I. DEFINITION OF TERMS 
1. The term “vocational” applies to all 


= occupations, including professions, as 
isted in the United States Census of Occu- 
pations, and to homemaking. 

2. Vocational guidance is the process of 
assisting the individual to choose an occupa- 
tion, for it, enter upon and progress 
in it. It 1s concerned primarily with helping 
individuals make decisions and choices in- 
volved in planning a future and building a 
career—decisions and choices necessary in 


effecting satisfactory vocational adjustment. 
3. Educational guidance is the conscious 
effort to assist in the intellectual and _per- 
sonal growth of an individual. Since prepara- 
tion for an occupation involves decisions in 
the choice of studies, choice of curricula, 
and the choice of schools and colleges, it be- 
comes evident that vocational a al can- 
not be separated from educational guidance 
4. Vocational education is the summation 
of all the expe .ences of an individual which 
enable him t. :arry on a gainful occupation 
successfully. .. scause vocational guidance and 
vocational education are confused in the 
minds of many, a statement of their relation- 
ship is necessary. Vocational guidance is con- 
cerned with the entire problem of adjusting 
the individual to occupational life, while 
vocational education is concerned with train- 
ing him in the skills, the related knowledges, 
and the social understanding for a specific oc- 
cupation or groups of related occupations. 


II. THe NeED FoR EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1. Since work occupies approximately one- 
half of the waking time of most individuals, 
it should, as far as possible, represent the 
active expression of the individual's whole 
personality. In view of this important func- 
tion, careful study should be given to al! 
problems involved in vocational activity. 

2. Organized educational and vocational 
guidance is needed to provide the individual 
with experiences which will help him to de- 
cide upon the course of action necessary for 
his vocational adjustment. The professions, 
business, and industry are constantly increas- 
ing in technicality, complexity, and speciali- 
zation. Therefore, it is difficult for parents 
to know enough about separate occupations 
in this highly organized society to be able to 
advise their children satisfactorily. For this 
reason organized educational and vocational 
guidance must be provided to meet the needs 
of the modern world. 
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3. Every worker and potential worker 
must make decisions about occupational prob- 
lems. Adequate guidance should be provided 
under supervision to offset the unwise and 
false guidance of untrustworthy advertise- 
ments, selfish and ignorant suggestions, and 
other prejudiced or unreliable sources. 

4. Educational guidance insures greater 
profit to the individual from his period of 
training, and more effective expenditure of 
state and community funds for schools. Vo- 
cational adjustment for each individual not 
only means individual happiness but prevents 
great social and economic waste. Thus the 
importance of educational and vocational 
guidance applies to the individual, to the 
school, and to society. 


Ill. THe PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The underlying ome pe which govern 
educational and vocational guidance activities 
are based upon the recognition of individual 
differences, of the complexity of modern oc- 
cupational life, of the right of the individual 
to make his own choices, although subject to 
the necessity of considering the economic 
and social situation in which he finds himself, 
and upon the realization that the adjustment 
of an individual to his occupation is an ever- 
changing process. 

1. No two individuals are identical in nat- 
ural endowment or in environmental condi- 
tions. Every effort must be made to understand 
the individual's intelligence, special abilities, 
knowledge of work, health, educational 
achievement, work experience, temperament, 
character, interests, and his social and eco- 
nomic situation. These individual differences 
call for individual attention. To provide equal 
opportunity for all, it becomes necessary to 
accord separate treatment to each. This does 
not mean that each individual is so different 
from every other that there is only one best 
job for every person. Neither is the indi- 
vidual a fixed and rigid quantity, but is 
capable of adapting himself within certain 
limits to a variety of situations. Instead, 
therefore, of there being just one perfect 
position for any person, a truer statement is 
that there are certain occupational areas 
within which an individual may fill any one 
of several positions satisfactorily. 

2. The advancement of science and social 
and economic changes make it increasingly 
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difficult for an individual to be familiar with 
the diversity and the degree of specialization 
of all occupations. The nature of the actual 
work to be done, its educational requirements, 
its demands on health, intelligence, special 
ability, temperament and character, the op- 
portunity it offers for training and advance- 
ment, the remuneration, the working condi- 
tions, and the importance of the occupation 
and of the industry—these elements need to 
be known for specific occupations. Informa- 
tion should be supplemented by a knowledge 
of educational institutions: the type of train- 
ing they offer, costs, entrance requirements, 
qualifications necessary for success, and con- 
tent of courses offered. 

3. While the individual should thus re- 
ceive assistance in ascertaining his own quali- 
fications and the occupational and educational 
opportunities available, freedom of choice 
is his inherent right and is as important for 
his development as equality of opportunity 

4. Educational and vocational guidance 
must take account of the developing person- 
ality of the individual, of his changing 
economic status, and of the changes likely 
to occur in occupations. Since there is a 
necessity for making continuous adjustments, 
educational and vocational guidance must 
offer continuous service to the individual 


IV. THE PRACTICES OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


This section has as its purpose recommen- 
dations of desirable activities which will aid 
in realizing the aims and objectives of a 
successful guidance program particularly as 
it is organized and administered within a 
school system. These recommendations should 
be regarded as guides and should be supple- 
mented and revised by the individual coun- 
selor to meet the needs peculiar to his specific 
school system. 


A. SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES. 
1. Study of the Individual. 


a. All available data bearing on the in- 
dividual should be studied before an attempt 
is made to give counsel and. advice. These 
data are usually obtained from among the 
following sources: (1) interviews with the 
individual and questionnaires answered by 
him; (2) school records; (3) examinations 
and tests; (4) interviews with administrative 
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officers, teachers, /. and friends; (5) 
employment records. 

b. An individual cumulative school 
record registering from year to year all school 
experiences, physical and mental tests admin- 
istered, recreational interests and activities, 
and family situation shows more clearly than 
any other instrument the development of the 
pupil in each of these respects and the di- 
rection which his occupational interests and 
abilities may take. This record should be 
begun in the kindergarten or in the first 
gtade and should follow the individual 
through the senior high school and college 
and should be available as an aid to place- 
ment. Supplementary and specialized reports 
together with the cumulative record should 
be assembled in one place accessible to those 
responsible for the study and assistance of 
the individual. Skill in interpreting these 
records is of great importance. 

c. Examinations and tests of various 
sorts furnish valuable data regarding the in- 
dividual. Care should be taken to see that 
all tests of intelligence, abilities, or achieve- 
ments (where these are used other than for 
fe ge of experimentation) shall be chosen 
rom those standardized by reliable and 
scientific procedure. The administering and 
scoring of tests should be in the hands of 
carefully trained persons, and the administra- 
tion and supervision of a testing program 
should be the function of a trained and ex- 
perienced psychologist. Care should be taken 
that counselors using tests in guidance should 
be capable of interpreting them. 

d. Interviews held with parents, and 
with teachers, principals, social workers, 
physicians, employers, and others throw light 
on the personality of the individual and his 
geo future plans. Each interview should 

summarized in the appropriate space on 
the individual record. 


2. Study of the Occupation. 


a. For the purpose of vocational gui- 
dance, studies should be made of separate 
occupations, of certain industries, and of 
trends in occupational distribution. In making 
these studies, information gained by visits to 
places of employment and by interviews with 
employees should be supplemented by the 
literature on the subject and by data secured 


from employers’ associations, labor units, pro- 


fessional organizations, and government de- 
partments. 

b. A library of occupational studies 
made by vocational guidance agencies, both 
local and national in scope, should be main. 
tained. 

c. The counselor should seek to inform 
the community regarding the pe “pen activi- 
ties, and results of educational and vocational 
guidance, and should secure full cooperation 
in carrying on the work of the guidance de- 
partment. 


3. Counseling. 


a. Group guidance. 
(1) Classes in Occupations. 

The study of general and local 
occupations, educational and vocational op- 
portunities, and the problems of the occupa- 
tional world should be carried on in organ- 
ized classes for all students in junior and 
senior high schools, continuation schools, 
evening schools, and colleges. In such classes 
the student should gain an appraisal of him- 
self, and acquaintance with his own school 
unit and with the forms of higher education, 
the general field of occupations, and a method 
of studying occupations helpful in meeting 
future vocational problems. Group guidance 
should also help the student and future 
worker to understand his relationship to 
other workers and to appreciate the contribu- 
tion of all forms of labor to the welfare of 
society. These classes should be given in 
appropriate years, especially preliminary to 
times of choice of curricula, entrance upon 
a new school unit, and before decisions in 
regard to withdrawal from school (for ex- 
ample, before the pupil reaches the close of 
the compulsory school age). 


(2) Supplementary Aids. 

(a) Visits to factories and business 
establishments and talks by representatives 
of various trades and professions should 
supplement the classroom discussions of oc- 
cupations and the training for them. 

(b) Vocational conferences and 
special lectures, such as those organized by 
social and civic organizations, are further 
means of giving occupational information. 

(c) Books and hlets giving 
detailed information about is oun ifn and 
the preparation it ires should be made 
available and should be called to the atten- 
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tion of young people and to others faced 
with vocational choice. 

(d) It is advisable that an up-to- 
date collection of college catalogs be avail- 
able in the secondary school. 

(ec) Motion pictures, libraries, 
museums, and radio broadcasts offer numer- 
ous opportunities for dispensing information 
helpful in educational and vocational gui- 
dance. 


b. Individual Guidance. 


(1) Counseling is ewe | an indi- 
vidual matter and is more likely to be success- 
ful when conducted on this basis. Group 
guidance should therefore be accompanied 
by individual guidance. Both are a responsi- 
bility of all types of schools and colleges as 
well as of placement offices. In the interests 
of adult guidance, counseling is being recog- 
nized as a responsibility of various social, 
industrial, and civic organizations. It should 
be emphasized that individual counseling 
applies to all individuals and not merely to 
students faced with specific problems. 

(2) Counselors should interview in- 
dividuals at regular intervals, particularly at 
such critical times as approximately one year 
before the school-leaving age, on promotion 
from one school to another or from school 
to school. Persons needing readjustment in 
their occupational situation or in their edu- 
cational plan should have the opportunity of 
interviews with educational and vocational 
counselors in the schools, in employment 
offices, or in connection with some social or 
civic organization. 

(3) As a result of the interview, the 
services of the community should be called 
upon to assist in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual. Psychological clinics, recreation, 
health, relief and placement agencies offer 
valuable guidance services. One of the im- 
portant duties of the counselor is to have 
information available concerning these facili- 
ties. 

(4) Counselors should not encourage 
students to decide upon a vocation too early 
or too hurriedly. Such choice should be made 
only after the study of occupations and try- 
out experience. Provision should be made for 
reconsideration, even after the working 
period has begun. 

(5) In the case of financially handi- 
capped persons the counselor should make 
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use of available scholarships that would 
facilitate further education in accordance with 
vocational plans. This applies to school pupils 
above the compulsory school age as well as to 
college students. 


4. Employment Certification. 


As large numbers of boys and girls 
leave school and apply for employment cer 
tificates without appreciating the significance 
of this step, it is essential that the super 
vision of employment certificates be con 
sidered a vocational guidance activity. Such 
pupils should not leave school without inter 
viewing the educational or vocational coun 
selor. Furthermore, the employment certifica 
tion itself should be issued not only with 
a regard for legal requirements but with a 
view to offering information and assistance 
in occupational problems and in matters of 
training and future readjustments 


5. Placement 


a. In choosing a vocation or in seeking 
a position, the individual, with the help of 
the counselor, should take into consideration 
his physical condition, educational achieve- 
ment, intelligence, special abilities, and in 
terests in relation to the corresponding re- 
quirements of the occupation and of the 
opportunities it offers. 

b. Assistance in securing a position 
should be attended, whenever appropriate, 
with advice about supplementary study and 
possible advancement. Adequate training 
should be offered in the technique of apply- 
ing for a position. This should include the 
letter of application, the employment inter- 
view, and practice in filling out application 
forms. 

c. Adequate records should be kept of 
each person who uses the placement service, 
of employers’ requisitions, of the results of 
visits to firms, and of all information which 
accumulates concerning occupational con- 
ditions. 

d. Placement or employment counselors 
should cooperate with personnel managers, 
labor organizations, employers’ associations, 
government, school, an university officials, 
social and civic organizations, and others in- 
terested in problems of work and human 
needs. 

e. All placement activities within a 
school system should be under one adminis- 
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tration or supervision so that there may be a 
standard of common policy in dealing with 
the business world. Placement work under 
the auspices of public schools and of colleges 
and universities should maintain the closest 
possible cooperation with state and federal 
employment offices in matters of reports on 
employment statistics, transfer of records, em- 
ployer visiting, community surveys, and 
similar joint interests. 

f. When the placement work for per- 
sons of school and college age is conducted 
by the public employment system, every effort 
should be made to familiarize the educational 
institutions with occupational conditions and 
opportunities, and to secure from the schools 
and colleges cumulative or other personnel 
records which will help in wise choices by 
individuals during the best years at work. 


6. Follow-up. 


a. Counselors in schools, colleges, and 
public employment offices should keep in 
touch with students for several years after 
they have left school or college. In this way 
further choices and adjustments may be made 
with a minimum of waste and inconvenience 
to the individual. Current information about 
occupational conditions should be available 
in the employment office and in the school 
placement department. Curriculum changes 
and trade training courses can be influenced 
by the experience and needs of former 
students. 

b. This follow-up should be accom- 
plished through personal interviews and cor- 
respondence and should be conducted with 
the closest cooperation among school princi- 
pals, college faculties, educational and voca- 
tional counselors, employment counselors, 
personnel directors, public es ofh- 
oe and those in charge of occupational 
studies, 


7. Research. 


a. Research is an important part of an 
educational and vocational guidance program. 
It should serve as a way of providing addi- 
tional data regarding educational opportuni- 
ties and the occupational world and as a 
age Ang im ~ instruments used 
or studying the individual, (2) showing 
the siding bebenn the vocational success 
and happiness of the individual and the 
measurements or other factors which led him 
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to choose the type of occupation in which he 
is engaged, (3) evaluating those personal 
qualities and characteristics of students which 
lead to success and those which indubitably 
lead to failure, and (4) evaluating guidance 
techniques that are being used. 

b. Even if finished research is not pos. 
sible, the accumulation of accurate data is an 
obligation that every educational and voca- 
tional guidance worker owes to the ultimate 
success of the work. 


B. RELATED ACTIVITIES. 


1. For the Student. 


a. The vocational motive can be de 
veloped through many subjects taught in 
schools and colleges. While cultural quality 
should not be minimized, the relative value 
of different subjects for different vocations 
may be made clear by the discussion of such 
simple facts as, for example, the importance 
of a command of English for the engineer, or 
the extent of the use of mathematics in such 
diverse fields as carpentry, medicine, and 
economics. It is important that each subject- 
teacher present the vocational opportunities 
of his special field. 

b. Try-out or exploratory courses in 
school, part-time work in industry, club work, 
and similar activities aid in stimulating the 
vocational motive and, through these ex- 

iences, in discovering interest and abilities. 
Gradents should be encouraged to secure out- 
of-school experience, and be urged to inter- 
pret the vocational implications of that ex- 
perience. 


2. For the Counselor. 


a. Information about the school popv- 

lation proportion of “drop-outs,” percentage 
of failures, and other information gathered 
by bureaus of educational research is of ut- 
most importance to those planning to offer 
a program of educational and vocational gui- 
dance. 
b. Studies of the vocational needs of 
the community with a view to curriculum re- 
vision lead to information especially helpful 
in the problems of guidance. 

c. The investigation of alluring short- 
cuts to fortune short training 
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V. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1. In a School System. 

A program for educational and voca- 
tional guidance in an educational system or 
institution can best be conducted by a special 
bureau or separate department responsible 
directly to the superintendent of schools, the 
school principal, or the president of a college 
or university. Such a department should cover 
all the specialized activities listed under Sec- 
tion IV—The Practices of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, unless the placement 
function is carried on in cooperation with a 
public employment office. It should be con- 
ducted by someone especially designated to 
this activity and bearing such title as Director 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance. If 
it is mecessary to combine the work of the 
educational and vocational guidance depart- 
ment with that of research, attendance, vo- 
cational education, or other parts of the school 
program, the title of the official head should 
be such as to indicate the several functions 
of this educational division. Every safeguard 
should be provided that there te no con- 
fusion as to the separate and specific nature 
of educational and vocational guidance work. 

Because of the variation in local condi- 
tions, it is impossible to prescribe an exact 
form of organization. In the school system 
of a large community, however, the director 
of educational and vocational guidance should 
have assistant directors each in charge of a 
division of the work. 

The educational and vocational coun- 
selors in each junior and each senior high 
school should receive technical assistance 
and supervision from a director of this 
branch of the work, and should meet together 
to discuss mutual problems. 

If placement is conducted in the school 
system, employment counselors should report 
to a director in charge of this activity. If 
placement is heater 51 by the public employ- 
ment system, the methods of exchanging in- 
formation and of transferring personnel 
records should be worked out een the 
director of educational and vocational gui- 
dance and the local public employment offi- 
cials concerned with junior placement. 

Employment certification should be un- 
der state supervision and delegated by the 
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state to the local superintendent of schools. 
In order that it may be conducted as a voca- 
tional guidance activity, the superintendent 
should in turn assign the responsibility to 
the educational and vocational guidance de- 
partment. If placement work is conducted by 
the school system, care should be taken that 
an adequate number of counselors is provided 
for both certification and placement in order 
that these two phases of the work do not 
engulf the other functions of the department. 

The director of the department of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance not only 
coordinates all specialized activities but 
should work in close cooperation with those 
engaged in related activities and, whenever 
possible, with the classroom teachers them- 
selves, whose understanding and help are es- 
sential to the continuous guidance of young 


people of the city. 


2. In Industry. 


Through a centralized personnel office 
the activities of an industrial or business or- 
ganization should be carried on. A personnel 
director should be held responsible for the 
Organization, supervision, and administration 
of whatever policies may be determined upon 
by the administrative authorities of the busi- 
ness or industry. All phases of the personnel 
program should be coordinated through this 
central office. 


3. Cooperating Agencies. 


The relationship among public and pri- 
vate schools, the college, public employment 
offices, social and civic agencies, and industry 
should be so developed that these institutions 
may offer a complete and continuous program 
of educational and vocational guidance to 
those who are in school and to those who 
are no longer connected with any educational 
institution. In certain localities, this might 
be accomplished through a Community Coun- 
cil on Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
For such problems as the cooperation between 
secondary schools and colleges, joint commit- 
tees of the appropriate national associations 
can be organized. 

A council on Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance should include representa- 
tives of educational institutions, the public 
employment service, the social organizations 
especially interested in the = repre- 
sentatives of employers and of labor, of State 
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Departments of Labor, personnel workers, and 
other appropriate persons. The Council might 
be divided into a number of advisory com- 
mittees for purposes of assisting in the special 
divisions of the guidance program. 

Through the Council, the local Voca- 
tional Guidance Associations, and teachers’ 
organizations and institutes, every effort 
should be made to secure the intelligent in- 
terest and cooperation of all teachers, educa- 
tional administrators, employment officials, 
and others concerned with the vocational life 
of young and old in the community. 


VI. THE EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING OF 
EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE WORKERS 


1. Since the service of educational and 
vocational guidance is of such growing im- 
portance and of such a specialized nature, it 
is evident that it should be given, insofar as 
possible, only by persons having the necessary 
personal qualities and special experience and 
training. Definite minimum standards should 
be established. There is a definite need for 
the formulation of certification requirements 
for educational and vocational counselors by 
state d nts of education. 

2. The personal qualities of the educa- 
tional and vocational counselor should in- 
clude interest in people and an understand- 
ing of their problems, tact, patience, the 
spirit of service, together with a respect for 
scientific accuracy and an appreciation for 
research methods. 

3. The counselor should have a broad 
education of college grade including the 
study of economics, sociology, history, psy- 
chology, education, and statistics. 

4. As specialized training the counselor 
should have specific courses in educational 
and vocational guidance at a college or uni- 
versity, preferably as graduate study. These 
courses should include field work, namely, 
supervised participation in such activities as 
counseling, placement, occupational studies, 
vocational education, visiting teaching or 
other forms of social case work, and psycho- 
logical testing. 


5. Practical experience is a — of a 


good counselor. Counselors should possess a 
broad background of experience such as 
public-school teaching, social case work, per- 
sonnel administration or other activities in 
industrial and commercial establishments, and 
work in a psychological clinic or in a child 
guidance clinic. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
PRINCIPLES 


Wa ter H. Apams, Dean of Students, Abi- 
lene Christian College, Abilene, Texas. 
SIGMUND ADLER, Public High School, Hart- 

ford, Connecticut. 

Jerome H. BENTLEY, Activities Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

HELEN DERNBACH, Director of Vocational! 
and Educational Guidance, Public Schools, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Director, Divi- 
sion of Educational Camps, NYA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SUSAN GINN, Director of Vocational Gui- 
dance, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

IonA M. R. Locie, Vocational Counselor, 
— College High School, New York 

ty. 

W. C. Reavis, Dept. of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

CARROLL REED, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

ELIZABETH Rosy, Vocational Counselor, 
New York City Public Schools, 12 E. 97th 
Street, New York City. 

ASENATH E. Tarr, Counselor, Forest Park 
Junior High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Harowp P. THomas, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

BARBARA WRIGHT, Supervisor of Counselors, 
Public Schools, Mi is, Minnesota. 
Chairman: C. E. PARTCH, Dean of the School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New 

Brunswick, N. J. 
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American College Personnel Association 


BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Tie American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, at its business 
meetings in New Orleans, voted to con- 
tinue its Research Committee and to estab- 
lish a Commission to Study the Functions 
and Organization of the Association. 

The Research Committee, through A. J. 
Brumbaugh, University of Chicago, will 
report a study on the training of person- 
nel workers now in colleges and univer- 
sities. Through J. E. Walters, Purdue 
University, it will report a study of the 
present functions of college personnel 
workers throughout the country. A special 
Sub-Committee of the Research Commit- 
tee has been appointed to study the work 
of the National Youth Administration at 
the college level. 

Also, the Research Committee is study- 
ing the feasibility of issuing an informal 
news letter to the membership four times 
a year. In addition to the separate printed 
proceedings of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, each member is to re- 
ceive the Convention Number of Occu- 
PATIONS. 


New OFFICERS 


President, A. |. BRUMBAUGH, Dean of the 
College of Arts, Literature and Science, 
Chicago University 


Secretary, HARRIET E, O'SHEA, Director, 
Personnel Service for Women, Purdue 


University 


Treasurer, FRANCES M. Camp, Director, 
Bureau of Appointments, University of 
lowa 


Vice-Presidents: 

Educational Counseling and Administra 
tion, M. D. Hetser, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Iowa State College 


Records and Research, T. ErNest NeEw- 
LAND, Chairman, Committee on Student 
Measurements, Bucknell University 


Personal Counseling, EDwarv K. STRONG, 
Professor of Personnel and Psychology, 
Stanford University 


General Placement, Harry STONE, Direc- 
tor of Guidance and Placement, West 
Virginia University 

Teacher Placement, Eprrh Wet, Director, 
Bureau of Teacher Placement, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 


National Association of Deans of Women 
BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Tue National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women held two 
business sessions during its convention 
February 16-20, in addition to four busi- 
ness sessions of the Executive Commit- 
tee. One of the items of business that 


was long and seriously discussed was 
whether or not the form of the Yearbook 
should be changed. The free discussion 
which centered about this question was 
most stimulating. The Executive Commit- 
tee’s recommendation to make out of the 
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Yearbook a record of proceedings and to 
publish selected papers only through 
channels of other magazines and the Bul- 
letin was voted down by a considerable 
majority. Without doubt the Yearbook, 
even in its abridged form, is of great 
value to the members. Woven into the 
discussion was the recommendation of the 
joint committee of the ACGPA relative 
to joint publication. The NADW evi- 
dently is not yet ready to consider such 
a step. 

Another item seriously considered at 
this meeting was the report of the various 
groups which had been studying the func- 
tions of the dean of women and adviser 
of girls with a view to publishing a new 
pamphlet. Discussion revealed the im- 
portance of a publication, but it also re- 
vealed the importance of not making it 
a superficial sort of thing. A committee 
of three, at the request of the member- 
ship, was to be appointed to issue such a 
publication within three months if pos- 
sible. In a later session of the Executive 
Committee, however, it was felt that this 
might well be made a subject for research 
enlarged to include a careful considera- 
tion of the likenesses and differences be- 
tween the functions of a dean of women 
and the functions of personnel bureaus 
in colleges and universities. The Execu- 
tive Committee felt, too, that the whole 
function of deans of women for gradu- 
ate schools should be considered. 

The most important piece of business 
pertaining to organization centered 
around the method of building a greater 
unity among the state, sectional, and na- 


tional groups. It was finally decided to 
place the work of the membership com- 
mittee in the Headquarters Office, since 
a large part of the routine is necessarily 
done there. The Membership and the 
State Associations Committees, as indi- 
vidual committees, were dissolved. In 
their place will be a Regional Contact 
Committee. Its membership will involve 
about fifty people, and the vice-president 
will serve as chairman of the committee. 
Members will be the representatives of the 
nine sections (the same as the AAUW di- 
visions). Each sectional representative wil! 
have a sub-committee composed of the 
presidents of the state groups within her 
section. In case a state does not have a 
state organization, the president of the 
NADW will appoint a person for the 
state. This large group of deans and ad- 
visers will serve to develop membership, 
but primarily will be working on the 
problem of how to develop a close unity 
among all of the parts of the Association 
with a view to developing greater pro- 
fessional interest and achievement. 


NEw OFFICERS 


Harriett M. Allyn, Dean, Mount Holy- 
oke College, was elected President for the 
term 1937-1939; Gladys Bell, Dean of 
Women, University of Denver, was 
elected Treasurer; Alice Lloyd, Dean of 
Women, University of Michigan, will 
serve as Vice-President for another year; 
Helen Pritchard, Dean of Girls, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will serve as Secretary; 
and Kathryn G. Heath will serve as 
Headquarters Secretary. 
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A Working Guidance Program 


EARL W. SEIBERT 


Gowance has become 
a vital part of school life at the Milton 
§. Hershey Junior-Senior High School in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. Guidance serves 
as a motivating, correlating, and integrat- 
ing force in the activities of the upper 
six gtades of the largest consolidated 
school in America. How and why efforts 
were directed from a stereotyped program 
should interest other counselors who aim 
to meet definite needs in the life of the 
students and the community. 

Hershey, the “model town,” is an in- 
dustrial community located in the heart 
of the fertile Lebanon Valley and in re- 
cent years has become a popular recrea- 
tional and amusement center for Penn- 
sylvania. Because of its standing as an 
educational institution offering a varied 
curriculum, Hershey High School draws 
students from eighteen surrounding school 
districts. This most cosmopolitan school 
population presents many perplexing edu- 
cational problems and offers a rich field 
for an effective guidance program. 

The Hershey Vocational School, the 
gift of Milton S. Hershey, the “chocolate 


king,” operates under the Smith-Hughes 
plan and offers courses in agriculture, car- 
pentry, electricity, machine shop practice, 
plumbing, and printing. In order to pre- 
vent this splendid school from being a 
“dumping ground,” it has been necessary 
to set up a program of selection of the 
applicants for courses. 

The new and 
tioned office building of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation, one block from the 
Hershey High School building, has in- 
creased tremendously the demands of boys 
and girls for training in commercial work. 
The elimination of many of these candi- 
dates has made necessary an efficient pro- 
gram of guidance. 

Because of these and other problems 
Hershey High School has been revising 
its work in guidance to more nearly meet 
the needs of the pupils and of the com- 
munity. This work has been going on 
under the direction of the writer and as a 
practicum project of the Pennsylvania 
State College, Department of Education 
and Psychology. Graduate credit has been 
awarded for the work that has been done. 


windowless air-condi- 
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Miss Leona C. Buchwald, formerly Presi- 
dent of NVGA, as a Summer Session In- 
structor at Pennsylvania State College, has 
made her contribution, indirectly, to the 
installation of this practical guidance pro- 
gram. 

Testing has played a vital part in revi- 
sion. The Terman Group Intelligence Test, 
individual testing with the Stanford-Binet, 
Minnesota Clerical Test, Detroit Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Examination, and the Gar- 
retson-Symonds_ Interest Questionnaire 
have been used with the pupils in the ninth 
grade in order to obtain some idea of the 
individual’s abilities, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests. With the pupils of the twelfth grade 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank and 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory have 
been used. In addition, various group-gui- 
dance checking and self-analysis devices 
have been developed by the writer to pro- 
vide the pupil with the opportunity of 
revealing his own particular combination 
of abilities and traits. Guidance is an indi- 
vidual matter, and before we can guide, 
we must know whom we are attempting 
to guide. 

The study of occupations has been vital- 
ized by making the work specific. Early in 
the fall a study is made of the occupational 
backgrounds and interests of the individ- 
uals in each section. Then, the guidance 
activities are adapted to the needs of the 
members of that group. In the sections 
where some are interested in professions, 
there is opportunity to explore these fields, 
and the same is true of the commercial and 
vocational sections. 

The laboratory method is used. Books, 
pamphlets, charts, and graphs are made 
available on many occupations. Reports are 
made from these readings and from inter- 
views with actual workers in the various 
fields. Visits are made to observe workers 
at their tasks, speakers visit the classes, and 
moving pictures bring the story of the 


“work of the world.” An innovation this 
year is a Vocational Guidance Forum 
held in the evening when the parents are 
invited to come with their children and 
participate in a found-table discussion 
with leaders in Hershey's industrial and 
commercial life. 

The program aims to give the individual 
a technique of occupational investigation, 
so that wherever and whenever he desires, 
he may make his own investigation and 
study of some new field of occupation. It 
is hoped that from this effort of group gui- 
dance will emerge genuine self-guidance. 

In a further attempt to vitalize guidance 
new materials are being developed from 
sources at hand. The boys in the machine 
shop prepared some booklets on their 
work as a project of their English class. 
These are now used to give ninth grade 
boys opportunity to study the machine 
shop work and opportunities. This was 
done for all shop courses. Self-analysis 
charts reveal the individual’s “pattern of 
life” and give an indication as to the de- 
gtee of adjustment. 

A Worker's Personality Analysis Chart 
has been used in an effort to find out from 
the worker what abilities and traits he 
finds that he needs on the job. These charts 
are circulated by the pupils among their 
friends who are employees. There is a 
sheet, too, for executives and employers. 
These have been checked so as to show 
what abilities and traits the Hershey ex- 
ecutives and employers expect of the peo- 
ple who work under them. They are now 
on file at the school and are used as study 
materials in the guidance classes. This 
type of material has made guidance “tops” 
in Hershey High School. 

During the ninth grade the process of 
selecting the proper candidates for the 
vocational, commercial, and academic 
courses goes on continually. The selection 
is made by the administrators on the basis 
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OCCUPATIONS OF SAN ANTONIO'S 1935 GRADUATES 


of test scores, interests, participation in 
class work, and extent to which the pupil 
will be a good risk for the school. Those 
who have no specific choices, or do not 
have the qualifications for the courses men- 
tioned, are given courses adapted to their 
individual needs and abilities. This has 
made it necessary for the school to con- 
duct some experiments in curriculum revi- 
sion. Teachers realize the perplexity of the 
problems in a modern high school and 
have been most cooperative in the work 
that has been going on. Every agency of 
the school has been used to help the pupils 
become conscious of their possibilities and 
to show them the opportunities available 
for the fullest expression of their per- 
sonalities. 
GUIDANCE SUPPLEMENT 
The school newspaper, The Broadcaster, 
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has issued a special supplement on gui- 
dance as a means of educating the pupils, 
their parents, and the community of the 
full implication of the revised guidance 
program. Six pages are given over to de- 
scriptions of the work in guidance in 
Hershey High School. There are graphs 
and reports of elementary research projects 
that have been carried as a part of the 
guidance work. Pupils have written some 
of the items. Representative alumni bring 
messages from the occupational world. 
Executives of the Hershey Corporation 
have contributed. There are messages from 
Miss Buchwald, and from William Mather 
Lewis, President, American Association of 
Colleges. Any person interested may have 
a copy of this guidance supplement by 
writing to Earl W. Seibert, Hershey High 
School, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 


Occupations of San Antonio’s 1935 Graduates 


ARDA TALBOT RAHT 


A SURVEY was recently 
made of the present occupational status 
of San Antonio’s 1935 high-school grad- 
uates, under the direction of R. F. Mene- 
fee, President of the Board of Education. 
The objects of this survey were to deter- 
mine the occupational adequacy of the 
training offered, to find whether the grad- 
uate had been guided into that field best 
suited to his individual needs, and to plan 
for post-graduate guidance by providing, 
when necessary, assistance in entering the 
occupation for which the graduate had 


been trained or by helping him to acquire 
additional training requisite for securing 
a job in a different field. 

In September, 1935, 500 pupils who 
had been graduated the previous June 
were studied. These students were selected 
from a high school and a vocational school 
that were considered representative. The 
information about the students’ present 
occupations was secured by checking 
with the high schools, and by telephoning 
or visiting their homes. One teacher han- 
dled the entire survey after regular school 
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hours. From her visits she was afforded 
an opportunity to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation about the actual vocational situa- 
tions and home environments of the for- 
mer pupils. Invariably the graduate and 
his parents seemed pleased with the in- 
terest shown in him, and in many in- 
stances graduates seemed eager for advice 
not only for themselves but for other 
youngsters who were groping their way 
unaided. 

The statistical results of the survey are 
tabulated below. Among the one-fifth, or 
101, not working, 12 girls stated that 
they did not wish work and 10 others 
revealed that they had made no effort to 
secure employment. Eighty-five of the 
high school’s post-graduate pupils were 
taking special commercial or trade train- 
ing courses. Of the employed graduates, 
14 did not specify the kind of jobs they 
had, probably because their mothers were 
loath to disclose the nature of unskilled 
or poorly paid employment. 

A comparison of the statistics of this 
survey with those of our previous surveys 
seems to show a slight decrease in un- 
employment and a slightly higher increase 
in the number attending college over the 
past four years. 

This survey also indicates that more 
students are securing positions in skilled 
jobs than in unskilled ones. Since San An- 
tonio schools offer training in office work 
and in a number of skilled trades and re- 
tail selling—the three fields that we have 
found to be employing graduates in 
skilled or semi-skilled jobs, it would seem 
that the schools are offering a real voca- 
tional service. The number of girls re- 
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maining at home, and the number of 
graduates enrolling in college also show 
the real functioning value of the college 
preparatory and home-making program. 

The interviews held with the students 
unable to secure jobs were prolonged or 
repeated so that their needs, interests, 
and abilities might be determined. Fre- 
quently they were advised to take addi- 
tional vocational or high-school training 
or to enter college when possible. In some 
instances scholarships were secured for 
them. In all cases a permanent contact 
was established with these students so 
that they might feel the school’s interest 
and willingness to help. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS OF 500 REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SAN ANTONIO GRADUATES 


OF 1935 
Types of Training Engaged In 
Additional high-school work.... . 99 
Special schools .............-. 7 
Business colleges .............. 17 
SEE once needocesceserdess 84 
Se Ds too ccccceeves 2 
Army enlistment ............-. 3 
Navy enlistment .............. 2 
Training for nurse............. 10 
— 224 
Types of Employment 
Sl eee 14 
SE GUE asses ceccccceccas 46 
SED 66 wn cceneccnveses 36 
Office positions ............... 16 
CRED canes cenddescccces 14 
— 126 
Unemployed 
BOUIN oic's c cows vhecedsiecscns 102 
ET Cee vce Gdlce ab) thn ode 8 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
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New Opportunities 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and SAMUEL SPIEGLER 


Tie current uptrenp 
in industrial and business activity is re- 
flected in a growing optimism in informed 
quarters with respect to opportunities for 
employment in many fields. Published 
statements during the first three months of 
this year indicate a growing demand for 
workers in a variety of business, indus- 
trial, and professional pursuits. In some 
cases there is evidence that the demand 
exceeds the available supply. 

In a recent report, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board estimated that a 
general labor shortage is “highly prob- 
able’ by 1940—if business activity should 
continue to increase until then at the rate 
which has obtained during the past four 
years. Writers in trade publications con- 
tinue to predict a shortage of skilled labor 
in the building industry, and in some sec- 
tions of the country the increasing activity 
in this field gives rise to fears of an acute 
labor problem within the next year. 

Many New York officials of the Fed- 
eral Public Works Administration lately 
expressed the belief that an order pro- 
hibiting the employment of labor, other 
than that available from relief rolls, on 


PWA projects would cause a virtual ces- 
sation of such work in some places owing 
to the scarcity of skilled labor. It is said 
that in many communities the skilled 
labor required on most projects is not 
available on relief rolls. 

Other indications of generally improved 
employment volume are found in reports 
of factory hiring. The New York State 
Department of Labor recently made public 
figures revealing gains in factory employ- 
ment of from one to nineteen per cent 
between February 1936 and February 
1937 in three counties in the metropolitan 
New York area. 

Jobs for engineers are increasing. The 
University of Pennsylvania Placement Ser- 
vice, for example, reports that candidates 
for such positions are relatively scarce. 
However, predominant opportunities for 
engineers are in highly specialized fields. 
Air conditioning gives evidence of great 
expansion. Engineers are needed in both 
the technical and sales departments. 

Development of new industries and the 
application of newly discovered or im- 
proved techniques to old industries, ac- 
cording to some writers, provide many 
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opportunities for technically trained work- 
ers. “New opportunities,” reports one in- 
vestigator, “have opened for young men 
with adequate training in chemical and 
related subjects.” Another points to the 
“decided extension in the uses of technical 
men in the wood pulp industry.” The 
importance of the physicist to other indus- 
tries is stressed by yet another writer. In 
the development of electronic television, 
an enthusiastic observer predicts, ‘“Op- 
portunities of many kinds will come to 
the fore.” The Monthly Labor Review, 
however, sounds a word of caution: ‘“The 
prospect of the absorption of large num- 
bers of the unemployed in new industries 
is far from encouraging. . . .” 

The emergence of the auto trailer as 
the ubiquitous symbol of a new nomadic 
tendency in American life suggests an- 
other specialized group of skills for which 
demand probably will increase. Special 
equipment, utensils, and facilities designed 
to meet the largest possible number of hu- 
man needs in the smallest possible space, 
and capable of ingenious kinds of manipu- 
lation and concealment, will need to be 
conceived and perfected as the use of the 
trailer increases. More routine functions 
such as repair and maintenance may be 
expected to extend the activities of the 
automobile mechanic. 

“There is golden opportunity in every 
phase of the trailer situation as it stands 
today . . .” in one observer's opinion. De- 
spite the good-natured fun which has been 
made of the increasing use of this novel 
device for outwitting the landlord and 
evading the tax collector, it appears to be 
a more or less permanent addition to the 
American scene. “A great new industry,” 
one commentator sees in it, “which may 
become the dominant industrial develop- 
ment of the decade.” 

According to an anonymous writer in 
Foundry, a trade publication, foundries 


are facing a shortage of technically trained 
men with adequate specialized knowledge. 
Similar scarcities are observed in the clay 
products industry, according to an article 
in the Brick and Clay Record, and in the 
metal-working and machinery industry, 
according to the American Machinist. 
In fact, there seems to exist a general de- 
mand for workers with highly developed 
skills in virtually all fields. The curtail- 
ment of personnel during the depression 
resulted in the practical disappearance of 
apprenticeship training. Consequently, the 
current need for skilled workers lacks the 
accustomed supply upon which to draw. 

However, it should be remembered that 
workers in some specialized fields are more 
likely to be drawn from experienced men 
in related fields than from specially 
trained, but inexperienced youths. A sur- 
vey in the field of Diesel engine jobs at 
the State School of Science, Wahpeton, 
North Dakota, revealed that the worker 
with experience on gas engines, and with 
a limited knowledge of Diesels, is more 
likely to secure employment than the in- 
experienced young person trained to op- 
erate and maintain the Diesel. 

In the general field of education, indi- 
cations of renewed activity are discernible. 
Recent graduates are finding less difficulty 
in securing positions than during several 
years past. This is especially true, accord- 
ing to an analysis prepared by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Placement Service, of 
qualified candidates for positions on the 
college and university level. At Ohio State 
University, placements in agricultural edu- 
cation, music, and commercial education, 
home economics, nursing education, and 
physical education (especially for men), 
are reported to have been relatively most 
numerous. 

According to Herman Cooper, assistant 
commissioner for teacher education and 
certification, principals of schools in New 
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York State are forced to seek their home- 
economics teachers in other states. Oppor- 
tunities in the New England area for com- 
mercial and elementary-school teachers 
with university degrees were recently an- 
nounced by Warren E. Benson, director of 
the Boston University Bureau of Appoint- 
ments. Teachers of vocational agriculture 
are in large demand in Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to a report from the state col- 
lege. Similar shortages are reported for 
good, experienced teachers of home eco- 
nomics, commerce, general shop work, 
agriculture, and art. It should be noted, 
however, that the demand almost invari- 
ably is for fully qualified teachers. There 
is generally an oversupply of inadequately 
trained candidates for teaching positions. 

Positions for school librarians in New 
York State, with salaries ranging from 
$1,800 to $3,000 a year, have remained 
unfilled because of a shortage of ade- 
quately trained candidates. C. C. William- 
son, Dean of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, reported in 
February of this year that no fewer than 
twenty-five calls for school librarians were 
then on file, with no qualified persons 
available to recommend for them. The 
Library Journal points out that recently 
increased requirements for certification, 
promulgated by the State Education De- 
partment, are factors contributing to the 
scarcity. In the same journal it is asserted 
that during the year 1936, “Almost all 
employable trained librarians have found 
jobs; and salary cuts, in many instances, 
have healed.” 

Public service as a career is felt in some 
quarters to offer opportunities to properly 
qualified young persons. The organization 
of a new graduate school of public ad- 
ministration at Harvard University has 
been recommended by a special commis- 
sion. 

While the medical schools increase en- 
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trance requirements in determined efforts 
to curtail the annual additions to the ranks 
of practitioners, the dean of Ohio State 
University’s College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine reports that his school cannot supply 
the demand for graduates. Perhaps some 
of the bright and ambitious young men 
who clamor at the doors of the medical 
schools each year could be induced to 
transfer their interests from the frailties 
and susceptibilities of the human organ- 
ism to the infirmities and indispositions 
of the farmer's livestock 

Pharmacy presents a somewhat contra- 
dictory aspect. Ohio is experiencing a state- 
wide shortage of registered pharmacists, 
as revealed by a report of the placement 
bureau of Ohio State University. At the 
same time, the Columbia University School 
of Pharmacy announces that there has 
been a surplus of pharmacy graduates for 
the last twelve years. Both New York and 
Ohio, it appears, would profit from a com- 
parison of notes. 

An interesting example of the far- 
reaching ramifications of social change is 
afforded by the current recrudescence of 
interest in music, reported anonymously 
in the February Esade. This has accelerated 
the industries engaged in the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments—most notably 
the piano—and has given piano tuners a 
new lease on their occupational lives. 

Some evidence of the absorption of a 
long-existing surplus of farm labor is be- 
ginning to appear. The Bureau of Agri- 
culture, according to the New York Times 
Magazine, finds that the pay of the hired 
man is increasing. More cautious, the 
Monthly Labor Review finds that ‘For 
the country as a whole, the supply of 
workers available for hire still exceeds 
the demand . . . although a shortage of 
labor is reported in certain secti ns.” 

Discordant notes continue to issue 
from the legal profession, in which over- 
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crowding is steadily decried. Young B. 
Smith, Dean of the Columbia Law School, 
recently pointed out that there is one 
lawyer for every 763 persons in the na- 
tion, one for every 456 in New York 
State, and one for every 378 in New York 
City. “More than half of the profession 
in New York County,” he said, “are in 
the income class below $3,000 a year... 
with almost ten per cent of the New York 
City Bar virtually confessed paupers, as 
indicated by applications for public relief.” 
He urged stricter requirements for law 
school entrance as a means of discouraging 
or preventing a continuation of further 
overcrowding. 

Similar plaints are made by the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, a com- 
mittee of which concluded after an in- 
vestigation that “the local bar as a whole 
is now so overcrowded as to constitute a 
serious problem both to the public and to 
the profession. . . .”” John Kirkland Clark 
discusses the same problem in the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal. 

However, ingenious youth can always 
find a way. Even if youth has passed, there 
is still no need to despair. The indefatig- 
able Walter Pitkin’s new volume Careers 
After Forty scoffs at the nation that 
middle age is at great disadvantage in 
competition with youth. 


WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONS 


Among those occupations traditionally 
associated with women, nursing is perhaps 
preéminent. ‘Private duty nursing,” ac- 
cording to Janet Geister in Trained Nurse 
and Hospital Review, “remains the most 
hazardous of any branch of nursing. . . 
highly seasonal . . . and a dead-end job 
with diminishing returns as the nurse ad- 
vances in years and experience.” Hospital 
nurses in New York State have been agi- 
tating for a consecutive eight-hour shift. 
[This has just been granted to the em- 


ployees of New York City’s municipal 
hospitals. See p. 808 of this issue—Eq. } 
The welfare of patients as well as of 
the nurses themselves would, according to 
the proponents of the measure, be im- 
proved. Representatives of hospitals, tak- 
ing issue with the nurses at a public 
legislative hearing in Albany, declared 
that the hospitals could not bear the addi- 
tional cost of nursing service which would 
result from application of the plan without 
assistance from taxation. The issue remains 
unresolved. If the demands of the nurses 
should be met, both an increase in avail- 
able jobs and an improvement in hospital 
working conditions may be expected to 
result. ; 

In contrast to many recent warnings 
that the nursing profession is overcrowded, 
a statement by an anonymous writer in the 
American Journal of Nursing notes that 
“Hospital folk are gravely concerned lest 
a serious shortage of nurses may occur.” 
The author agrees that this may be due 
to ‘‘a faulty distribution based . . . on un- 
satisfactory conditions of hours, incomes, 
and inept administration. . . .” 

One novel kind of opportunity for 
nurses with the necessary personal traits 
and professional qualifications is that of- 
fered by some of the railroads, who are 
employing nurse stewardesses on tourist 
de luxe trains, according to E. P. Hoevet, 
in the same magazine. 

America’s habit of “eating out,” in the 
opinion of several writers, provides em- 
ployment opportunities for appropriately 
qualified women as restaurant managers, 
hostesses, head waitresses, nutritionists, 
and in other capacities. Chase Going 
Woodhouse believes that women make 
good hotel executives and executive house- 
keepers. Anna L. Burdick, Federal Agent 
for Industrial Education, U. S$. Office of 
Education, remarks that “one of the larg- 
est opportunities for vocational training 
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fof women} lies in the food trades.” 

Mrs. Woodhouse deplores the fact that 
decreasing numbers of women are train- 
ing for dentistry and medicine, which she 
believes would be lucrative fields for those 
with the necessary equipment and te- 
sources. Both she and Grace Cornell, of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, stress 
the importance of the industrial arts as a 
professional field for women. Commer- 
cial designing is held to offer especially 
promising opportunities. 

The Latin-American republics welcome 
women candidates for positions as teach- 
ers, governesses, stenographers, nurses, 
journalists, musicians, and caterers, accord- 
ing to Ethel MacNair, who, in the title 
of her article in Independent Woman, ad- 
vises “Go South, Young Woman.” To the 
young woman ambitious for a journalistic 
career at home, Ishbel Ross directs a word 
of caution, pointing out that “. . . the 
openings are limited and only the girl of 
special qualifications and . temperament 
should pester the city editor for a job... .” 

In business, current opportunities for 
women are chiefly in clerical, secretarial, 
and sales capacities. Ruth Houghton, ‘‘em- 
ployment opportunities” scout for Smith 
College, said recently in a published inter- 
view that department stores and business 
firms are “clamoring for’’ women college 
graduates. She predicted that “opportuni- 
ties for college girls are going to be better 
this season than in many years.” There 
is also an increasing tendency for em- 
ployers to insist upon youth. At a recent 


meeting of the American Woman's As- 
sociation, speakers declared that it was 
almost impossible to place women over 30 
in clerical jobs. 

Regarding the clerical occupations, con- 
tradictory views are expressed. On the one 
hand, Elizabeth G. MacGibbon, in Occu- 
PATIONS for January of this year, reported 
a reduced demand for private secretaries, 
and increasing opportunities for intelli- 
gent transcribers from dictaphones and 
other office machines. On the other hand, 
Theodosia Hewlett, writing in OCCUPA 
TIONS (December 1936), found “‘an ac- 
tual scarcity of really proficient stenog- 
raphers.”’ 
ganization, both writers may be right 

But these are mundane matters. For 


In our complex economic or- 


glamor, romance, excitement and appeal 
to youthful imaginations, the movies have 
no equal. Jobs as motion picture actors 
are hard to get—and candidates are legion 
Success is rare, and disappointment abun 
dant. Cinemactress Kay Francis has been 
moved by her knowledge of the “grief, 
disappointment, hunger” which is the 
only lot of most of the seekers for stardom 
and fame in Hollywood, to warn them, 
“Don't try your luck out here!” in an 
article in Pictorial Review. 

However, the California climate may 
offer compensations. There is at least one 
enthusiast for chinchilla farming—the pro- 
duction of the pelts from which expensive 
wraps are made—for which the € alifornia 
climate is ideal. The venture is said to be 


highly profitable. 
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Noblesse Oblige 


BY THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Too se sevectep as 
leader in a profession, especially to be 
chosen by one’s fellows from a numerous 
and professionally minded group, is a 
signal honor. Justifiably or not, I feel 
highly honored. To steer a moderate, and 
modest, course between exhilaration and 
humble devotion to duty, is no mean task. 
The only way out is to express simply and 
briefly, in this one sentence, a deeply felt 
sense of appreciation and responsibility, 
and then get down to the business of the 
year. 

There has been a glaring omission in 
the series of occupational abstracts pub- 
lished by NOC. Nothing at all about the 
qualifications, duties, prospects for ad- 
vancement, or union regulations for presi- 
dents. Perhaps there is no literature to ab- 
stract. Just as our critics say, it will be 
necessary to fall back upon the good, 
old-fashioned method of talking to those 
who already have had experience. And, 
considering the former presidents of 
NVGA, a very good method too. 

With the thought that the president 
should certainly not become engrossed in 


the minutiae of organization or enmeshed 
in a web of official relationships, it has 
seemed desirable, with the wise counsel 
of the Board of Trustees, to delegate the 
functions of the Association to the most 
competent members who could be induced 
or seduced into assuming them, and then 
to devote myself to the stimulation and 
promotion of professional phases which 
need and deserve attention. Despite his 
heavy duties at the University of Tennes- 
see, Dr. Smith has generously consented 
to continue as Executive Secretary. That 
is a great relief and pleasure to the Presi- 
dent. At the same time, Dr. Smith assured 
the Trustees that it will be quite impos- 
sible for him to continue as Editor of 
OccuPATIONS. With the June, 1937 issue 
he rounds out ten years of invaluable ser- 
vice in this capacity for which the members 
are thoroughly grateful. There seemed to 
be one logical person to take his place. That 
is Dr. Kitson, who for several years has 
been a most active, rich-minded associate 
editor. In order that he might be able to 
assume these new duties, Dr. Kitson asked 
to be relieved of the chairmanship of the 
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radio broadcasting committee (where he 
has done such excellent work). The new 
radio chairman is Iona Logie, of the Hun- 
ter College High School, whose studies in 
the field of journalism and the drama 
especially fit her for this new work. 

The task of vitalizing growth in inter- 
est and membership among the branch 
associations and in collating the news of 
the branches for OccUPATIONS has been 
taken over by Roy A. Hinderman, who 
has recently been appointed Supervisor of 
Vocational Education in Denver after hav- 
ing been lecturer in education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He succeeds Marie 
McNamara, who has rendered such ex- 
cellent service in this field. In charge of 
commercial exhibits will be Arnold Hess 
of the State Normal School at Newark, 
New Jersey, and former president of the 
New Jersey Branch of NVGA. He suc- 
ceeds Roy A. Anderson, who has built 
up the exhibits to a most profitable (edu- 
cationally and financially) feature of the 
conventions, 

Why does a professional organization 
exist? How can its success be measured? 
By the number of members? By the num- 
ber of branches? By the size of the 
branches? By the programs of the 
branches? By the number and character 
of the projects of the Association? By the 
character of the convention program? By 
the extent to which members are asked to 
confer in the organization of new or re- 
organization of old programs? By the dis- 
cernible effect of the association on gen- 
eral and vocational education? By its effect 
upon the number of counselors employed 
throughout the country? By the extent to 
which it draws new people into the pro- 
fession? By the extent to which it provides 
Opportunity for the members to meet, to 
discuss professional problems, and to 
socialize? Obviously, these are all valid 
yardsticks, but especial emphasis should 
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be placed upon the development of a high 
degree of professional competency and 
upon a persistent effort to affect favorably 
both general and special education. For it 
is by these means that the individual child 
will be benefited. It is for this reason that 
I have been especially pleased to have the 
Trustees sanction the continuance, under 
my chairmanship, of the Committee on 
Professional Standards appointed by the 
past-president, Miss Buchwald. 

Generally speaking, vocational guidance 
techniques must be used within the frame- 
work of educational programs, general or 
vocational. It is therefore most desirable 
that our Association should work in close 
cooperation not only with associations in- 
terested in personnel, such as those in the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, but with other asso- 
ciations such as the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals and the Department 
of Superintendence (now the American 
Association of School Administrators) of 
the National Education Association, and 
the American Vocational Association. In 
the case of the AVA such association is 
happily growing closer. Arthur K. Get- 
man, the new President, is most enthusi- 
astically disposed in that direction. He has 
placed the President of NVGA on a com- 
mittee to draw up a platform for AVA. 
George P. Hambrecht, Past-President of 
AVA, now in charge of the vocational 
guidance section, has asked our own past- 
president, Miss Buchwald, to take charge 
of the vocational guidance program at the 
AVA convention in Baltimore next De- 
cember. Your President suggested to 
Thomas H. Briggs, Chairman of the 
Committee on Orientation of the Second- 
ary School Principals, the possibility of a 
joint session at our respective conventions 
next year. There are good prospects of 
working out a valuable program. It is 
extremely significant that several of the 
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ten Functions developed in the notable 
report of this committee are wholly gui- 
dance functions. I shall bend every effort 
toward fostering close professional rela- 
tions with these other organizations. 
With somewhat different emphases per- 
haps, more intimate relations should be 
established with professional organizations 
in foreign countries. Several of these are 
the Bureau International de |’Enseigne- 
ment Technique, the Association des Ori- 
enteurs en France, the Institut d’Orienta- 
tion Professionnelle (all with headquarters 
in Paris), the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology and the Careers Masters 
Association in Great Britain, and the 
Schweizer Verband fiir Berufsberatung 
und Lehrlingsfiirsorge in Switzerland. 
The Trustees have authorized the Presi- 
dent to explore the possibilities during his 
stay in Europe this coming summer. 
Wholly apart from our immediate profes- 
sional considerations, we should be in- 
tensely interested in the establishment of 
friendly international relations, especially 
in these troubled times. In fact, vocational 
counselors cannot afford to ignore any so- 
cial and political problems, foreign or do- 
mestic. Both as individuals and as profes- 
sional persons, they must remember that 
they cannot function effectively, they can- 
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not serve other individuals effectively, in 
a sick society. Interest should be lively in 
such matters as the Supreme Court, Social 
Security, the National Youth Administra. 
tion, the Works Progress Administration, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization, and all 
those other headliners that probably will 
affect any single counselee more than the 
way in which he is taught any particular 
bit of occupational information or the 
score he makes on a mechanical aptitude 
test. 


These are the thoughts of one member 
of NVGA, to whom, in a generous, albeit 
absent-minded moment, you gave the 
privilege of expressing himself in an offi- 
cial capacity. There are 1,915 of you. If 
each of you were now to express yourself, 
in either agreement or disagreement, in 
a supplementary or suggestive fashion, 
how much more dynamic our Association 
might become. How much more interest- 
ing and exciting our magazine might be- 
come. And how gratified—and surprised 
—I should be! 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY MARIE McNAMARA 


ConNECTICUT 
Four guidance specialists addressed the 


spring meeting of the Connecticut Voca- 
tional Guidance Association which con- 
vened at Albertus Magnus College, New 


Haven, Connecticut, on April 3, 1937. 

Millard S. Darling, president of the 
Association, was in charge of the morning 
session, and the group was welcomed by 
Josephine Bree, Professor of Classics at 
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Albertus Magnus College, and by Joseph 
A. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Jerome Bent- 
ley, Activities Secretary YMCA, New 
York City, spoke on “The Broader As- 
pects of Guidance,” and Bernice Smith, 
Director, Vocational Guidance, New 
Haven YWCA, told how “The Social 
Agency Appraises Guidance.” This ses- 
sion closed with a report on the National 
Convention at New Orleans by Dor- 
othy Wheeler, Counselor, Buckley High 
School, Hartford. 

At the luncheon session Edwin A. Lee, 
Director, National Occupational Confer- 
ence, described “Recent Social Trends 
and How They Should Affect Guidance.” 
R. H. Mathewson, Supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Training and Adjustment, Connect- 
icut State Department of Education, dis- 
cussed “Guidance and Educational Fa- 
cilities for Out-of-School Individuals.”’ 
After a short business meeting which fol- 
lowed, the conference adjourned. 


New ENGLAND 
“The Problem of Guidance in Our 
Changing World’’ was the panel discus- 
sion topic at the annual spring dinner 
meeting of the New England Vocational 
Guidance Association held on March 3, 
at the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. Speakers included: C. Leslie 
Updegraph, Activities Supervisor, Boston 
YMCA; Roy Cushman, Executive Secre- 
tary, Boston Council of Social Agencies; 
Roland Day, Personnel Manager, Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Company; 
Hazel Lewis, Vocational Counselor, Bos- 
ton YWCA; Warren E. Benson, Place- 
ment Director, Boston University. In ad- 
dition, reports from the field were given 
by members of the association. 


New York 
The New York Vocational Guidance 
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Association held a joint meeting on 
March 3rd with the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists of the Metropolitan 
Area to discuss “Psychological Versus the 
Vocational Guidance Approaches.” This 
program was arranged by Joseph V. 
Hanna, Secretary of the Personal Coun- 
seling Service of the West Side Branch 
of the YMCA and a member of both as- 
sociations. Speakers included Emily T. 
Burr, Director, Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau for Girls; J. C. Flanagan, Co- 
operative Testing Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Charles O. Fiertz, Psychiatrist; 
Walter V. Bingham, Director, Personnel 
Research Federation. 

Dr. Burr stated that maladjustment 
problems were frequently traced to diffi- 
culties parents 
necessary to educate along lines of juve- 
nile direction. Social 
and industry are said to be using increas- 
ingly such agencies as Dr. Burr's Bureau 
in the adjustment of employees as well as 
pupils. 

Dr. Flanagan stressed the significance 
of proper interpretation of percentile 
scores, and offered as illustration the fact 


with whom it seemed 
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that a slight improvement in school sub- 
jects from term to term might mean pro- 
portionately greater achievement due to 
increased difficulty of such a subject as 
mathematics. The charting of 
marks and percentile rank is a method of 
recording commonly used in schools ex- 
perimenting with the cumulative record 
card from the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Fiertz stressed the importance of 
considering the emotional responses of 
individuals especially in those cases where 
their abilities are overshadowed by their 
emotions. He pointed out that psychia- 
trists can be of vital help to the voca- 
tional counselor, and vice versa. 

Dr. Bingham gave a brief summary of 
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the meeting, emphasizing the need for 
considering an individual as dynamic 
and not static. While he believed scien- 
tific means of individual measurement to 
be desirable, Dr. Bingham felt that aver- 
ages, medians, and extensive studies of 
groups do not mean as much to a coun- 
selor as the interpretation of a particular 
individual’s scores. The individual must 
not be lost sight of in dealing with psycho- 
logical data, he thought. 

Chairman Hanna showed that the two 
approaches in the solution of an individ- 
ual’s problem, psychological and voca- 
tional guidance, are not antagonistic but 
tend to be unified, the present trend ap- 
parently being toward a more scientific 
basis of guidance. 

A book review of Occupational Abili- 
ties, by N. W. Morton, was read by Hol- 
ger D. Oleen of the Eagle Pencil Com- 

any. 

Franklin J. Keller and Roy N. Ander- 
son, members of the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, were pre- 
sented because of their recent election to 
offices in the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. Dr. Keller is president 
of the national association, and Dr. An- 
derson, treasurer. 

oe 
New Branch Charters Given 

Thirteen branch associations received 
branch charters from the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association last Febru- 
ary. These charters were designed by Fred 
C. Smith, executive secretary, and signed 
by President Leona C. Buchwald, Dr. 
Smith, and Chairman Marie McNamara 
of the committee on branch associations. 

The branch associations, receiving this 
permanent record of affiliation with the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion were: Northern California, St. Louis, 
and Western Massachusetts (organized 
during the year 1934-1935); Worcester, 


Massachusetts, and Western Michigan 
(1935-1936); Atlanta, Breathitt County, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, South Texas, and Honoluly 
(1936-1937). 

Congratulations and a welcome are 
herewith expressed to the newest group, 
the Honolulu branch, which applied for 
membership at the New Orleans meeting. 


BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the National and Branch Mem- 
bership Report as of January 1, 1937 
was published (see OCCUPATIONS, 
March, 1937, p. 543), an overseas branch 
of the NVGA has been organized: Hono- 
lulu, with twenty-one members. Another 
new branch, as reported in the April 
issue (p. 655), is the South Texas chap- 
ter, with twenty-four members. As in 
the previous report, the New York City 
and Detroit branches continue to have 
membership in excess of 100, and the 
Louisiana branch has exceeded the cen- 
tury mark and has dislodged the Detroit 
branch from second place. The starred 
seventeen branches of the total 43 
branches have shown growth over this 
period, some with marked increase in 
numbers. 

The membership report as of April 1, 
1937 shows a total loss of seventy-two 
members as compared with January 1, 
1937. The total subscription list to 
OccuPATIONS during this three months’ 
period has decreased by 202. 


National and Branch Membership 


April 1, 1937 
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13. 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
aa 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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28. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University iakcedheax ‘al 
8 ee 49 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 48 
REED Sadedcedncesscess 
i Pe 46 
Philadelphia and Vicinity.... 43 
*Northeastern Ohio ......... 43 
DEEN 6 4 60 se crwessesecs 42 
*Washington, D. C........... 36 
ARS TEP Oe eT 30 
Southern California ........ 29 
a 
Minneapolis ............... 26 
Capital District of New York. 24 
South Texas (mew)......... 24 
EE ec ees's owe sewes 22 
Western Michigan ......... 22 
Pe ee  ckeecceee 2m 
Honolulu (mew) .......... 21 
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29. Kentucky 21 
30. *Dallas ... 17 
31. *Virginia . 17 
32. Breathitt Co.. Ky 14 
33. North Carolina 13 
34. *Rochester, N. Y 12 
35. South Carolina 11 


The following branches have fewer 
than ten members: Colorado, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Kan., Nebraska. 
Seattle, Western Massachusetts, Wyoming. 
Total Branch Members, April 1, 1937 1,620 


»O7 


Members-at-Large 2 


Total Membership List 1,917 
Non-Member Subscribers 1,585 
Total Subscribers, April 1, 1937 3,502 
Total Subscribers, January 1, 1937.. 3,704 
Loss during last three months 202 


AT A TIME when interest everywhere seems to be at a new high point 
in matters concerning occupational adjustment it is disconcerting that the 
above report registers a decrease both in membership in the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and in subscribers to OCCUPATIONS 
Franklin J. Keller, new president of the Association, and members of the 
Editorial Board have plans for the ensuing year which look toward ad- 
vancement on all fronts. The real responsibility, however, resides in the 
membership, wherever it may be. If each member will constitute himself a 
committee of one to increase the ranks by so little as one new member, 
the number influenced can be doubled. Professional organizations grow only 


from within. 


Epwin A. LEg 
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Adjustment of Youth 


A CRUCIAL ISSUE 


Onz OF “Ten Crucial 
Issues in Education” presented by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, John W. Studebaker at the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting in 
New Orleans, had to do with the youth 
problem. In it the Commissioner made 
mention of the plans of the Office of Edu- 
cation to create a Youth Guidance Divi- 
sion “to provide advisory assistance to 
educational organizations desiring to es- 
tablish Youth Guidance Centers.” Ex- 
cerpts from “the second crucial issue in 
education,” taken from the March issue of 
School Life, follow: 


. . » This [second} issue, the outcome of 
which vitally concerns our national welfare 
and our whole system of education, involves 
the adjustment of American youth to mod- 
ern conditions. We are still confronted with 
the baffling problem of the gap between the 
school and the job. Whether the number of 
idle youth seeking jobs is 5,000,000, 3,000,- 
000, or 7,000,000, the issue is a desperately 
serious one. That this issue would pass with 
the lifting of the depression is found to be 
a vain hope by the daily events with which 
you are all familiar. Large numbers of high- 
school graduates, let alone high-school drop- 
outs, cannot find jobs. More than 2,000,000 


young people reaching the age of employ- 
ability each year encounter the regiment of 
newly invented machines which have thrown 
jobs into the discard. 

You know the picture. I don’t have to 
paint it again for you. The Government has 
come forward in the emergency with the 
CCC and the NYA. The services of these 
agencies are aperg | recognized as among 
the most useful of the emergency contribu- 
tions. The Office of Education has been happy 
to have a part in their development. 

Their services, however, fall in an area 
not limited to the emergency. Services now 
being performed by these agencies must be 
continued for many years, possibly indefinitely. 
As we progress from this emergency period 
into the next phase of our national life, 
it is essential that we lay definite plans for 
long-term develo ny and permanent serv- 
ices. This period of depression and read- 
justment has certainly brought us face to face 
with a variety of new circumstances—a more 
compactly organized society and a more in- 
tricate economy. What is organized educa- 
tion’s obligation to youth in this new situation ? 

Your Federal Office of Education, through 
its Committee on Youth Problems, has been 
active in this field during the past two years. 
We have made some extensive surveys which 
are reported in six special publications now 
available. We are creating a new Youth 
= Division to provide advisory as- 
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sistance to educational organizations desiring 
to establish Youth Guidance Centers. 

We are convinced that young people in 
whose future parents, teachers, and society 
have invested so much must not be aban- 
doned at the point of separation from formal 
schooling. Our job is not finished until these 
young people have been guided into perma- 
nent places of service in the life and work of 
the community. Therefore, we in the field of 
education insist upon better coordination of 
the various agencies serving the needs of youth. 

The Appointment Bureau of Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass. has published 
a new folder Ten Vocations for Women, 
containing ten separate posters, covering in 
a concise form the following points for 
each of the ten vocations chosen: demand 
for workers, types of work, necessary train- 
ing, personal qualifications, financial re- 
turns. A short bibliography is included on 
each poster. 

The ten vocations chosen and the as- 
sisting authorities include Advertising 
Agency Work, prepared with the help of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn 
Inc.; Department-Store Work, the Boston 
Retail Board; Fine Arts Museum Work, 
George H. Edgell, director of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and former head 
of the Department of Fine Arts at Har- 
vard University; Library Work, endorsed 
by Milton E. Lord, Director, Boston Public 
Library; and Newspaper Writing, by Mil- 
licent J. Taylor, Editor, Education Depart- 
ment, Christian Science Monitor. 

Arthur Hammond, associate editor 
American Photography, has assisted in the 
preparation of the sheet on Photography; 
Gaylord W. Anderson, director of the 
Division of Communicable Disease, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Health, 
has endorsed Public Health. Publishing 
House Work was prepared with the ad- 
vice and assistance of Teresa S. Fitzpatrick, 
circulation manager of the Atlantic 
Monthly Co.; Secretarial Work bears the 
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name of Mary D. McLean, secretary to 

the president of the New England Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company; and So- 

cial Work is endorsed by the Boston Coun- 

cil of Social Agencies. Single copies of the 

posters may be purchased for 10 cents. 
es « 

A list of occupations believed to be 
most favorable for the employment of col- 
lege graduates during the next five years 
has been compiled by Scholastic ( April 3. 
1937) on the basis of predictions received 
from fifty-one college and placement ofh- 
cials. The ten most frequently mentioned 
occupational zones in the order of mention 
are: sales, business administration, govern 
ment and public service, engineering, 
(chemical, industrial, mechanical, metal- 
lurgical, electrical), education (adminis- 
tration, research, home economics, music, 
mathematics, elementary), chemistry, sec- 
retarial, social work, statistics, accounting. 
Other lines mentioned as “favorable” in- 
clude personnel work, clinical psychology, 
vocational guidance, food distribution, 
dietetics, social work, library work, ap- 
plied art, real estate, credit and finance, 
merchandising, dentistry, physics, aviation, 
insurance, manufacturing, transportation, 
agriculture, building trades. Listed as 
doubtful were: law, medicine, college 
teaching, banking, radio, motion pictures, 
publishing, and the teaching of biology, 
English, social science, history, language. 

In future issues Scholastic will carry in- 
formation about occupations favorable for 
the employment of high-school graduates. 

es ee 

New York City’s Vocational Service for 
Juniors (incorporated, 1920) has just is- 
sued a report on its activities during the 
past three years. During this period the 
number of applications for junior place- 
ment dropped from 25,032 to 9,840, 
while the number of placements increased 
from 661 to 925 not including 382 place- 
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ments in the CCC. A steady increase was 
noted in the amount of schooling reported 
by the applicants. The jobs secured are 
classified under errands, office and clerical, 
factory, trade, merchandising, domestic 
(almost negligible), miscellaneous, and 
part-time or temporary. There is also an 
increase shown in the number of young 
people between the ages of 16 and 21 
(a total of 6,795) who have applied to 
the Junior Consultation Service (super- 
vised by the Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors) since 1934 for counseling, testing, 
and follow-up. 

The psychological department admin- 
isters tests for guidance in connection 
with the Consultation Service and tests 
for positions in connection with actual 
job calls in the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. It has placed clerks in the Nation- 
al Reémployment Service and typists in 
administrative posts in the WPA in New 
York. It has also maintained a research 
program on patterns of abilities and in- 
terests with a grant by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. This agency also has an Employ- 
ment and Training Information Service 
which advises where vocational training 
can be secured and which of the non- 
profit-making agencies in the city is best 
suited to the applicant’s particular needs. 
The majority of those seeking this in- 
formation have been between the ages of 
17 and 30 and equally divided between 
men and women. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors also 
has published a Directory of Opportu- 
nities for Vocational Training in New 
York City, now in its seventh edition. In 
June, 1936 it maintained a three-day ca- 
reer conference for young people on mer- 
chandising, beauty culture, advertising 
and applied art, banking, social work, 
public-health nursing, radio broadcasting, 
publishing, civil service, housing, the 
hotel business, and the petroleum industry. 


A new Office of Education bulletin | 


Aviation in the Public Schools, lists and 
describes different types of occupations in 
the field of aviation, and indicates the 
conditions under which aviation training 
courses may be effectively established and 
operated. It may be obtained for fifteen 
cents. 


A recent bulletin from the National 


Industrial Conference Board pointed out | 
that approximately 50 per cent of the | 


working population of the United States 
is not to benefit by the old-age benefit 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Such 
deprived persons include those in agricul- 
ture, public service, private domestic ser- 
vice, persons in business for themselves, 
persons over 65, and over two million em- 
ployees engaged in transportation. The 
largest groups of workers covered by the 
benefit provisions are mining and forestry 
employees, and the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries group. 


A recent report by the Census Bureau 
in connection with the current Census of 
Business which covered 1,212 advertising 
agencies, revealed an average weekly sal- 
ary of $147 for agency executives and 
officers, and $42 weekly for other em- 
ployees in this field. 


In her column, “Women at Work,” in 
the AWA Bulletin, lona M. R. Logie dis- 
cusses for the Occupational Interests 
Committee a career in publicity work for 
the woman of middle-age. She finds op- 
portunities existing particularly in agen- 
cies putting on fund-raising campaigns. 
Miss Logie suggests also for the woman 
of forty the adoption of a career in an- 
nuity salesmanship. 


“What the Colored Hotel Employee 
Needs to Know” and “How Colored 
. 
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Workers Can Increase Their Opportuni- 
ties,” ate titles of papers in the March 
issue of Service. There is indicated a need 
for colored cooks in Southern hotels dur- 
ing the coming season. Service also de- 
scribes a coal mine operated at a consid- 
erable profit by an ambitious Negro. 

The increasing demand for male nurses, 
and the need for regulation of the “sub- 
sidiary workers” in nursing are two topics 
of interest to counselors in the March 
American Journal of Nursing. 

The Illinois Junior Counseling Service 
which has been functioning for more than 
a year under the sponsorship of the NYA, 
reports in the March issue of the Interna- 
tional Altrusan that it has already found 
over eleven thousand jobs in private in- 
dustry for its clients. 

This Service specializes in discourag- 
ing entrance into overcrowded profes- 
sions, and in encouraging a reversal in the 
trend to white-collar occupations. Apti- 
tude tests and interviews, cooperation 
with local agencies in offering training 
opportunities, a special branch for Ne- 
groes, contact with over nine thousand 
employers, follow-up, arranging for tem- 
porary try-outs—all these techniques ex- 
plain why this Service has been so remark- 
ably successful. Efforts are being made 
permanently to incorporate the Illinois 
Junior Counseling Service in connection 
with the U. S. Employment Service. 

A realistic picture of “A Day in a Juve- 
nile Employment Officer's Life” is printed 
in the March issue of The Human Factor. 
The discouraging and often insoluble 
problems facing such organizations are 
gtaphically portrayed. One unemployed 
boy client will not leave his crowded dirty 
city lodgings for a rural opportunity, an- 
other won't take a position where there 
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are too many girls employed, two girls 
are willing to work anywhere in a factory 
as long as the hours and pay are fairly 
good. Constant applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit drift in. Memories are weak 
with regard to former occupational experi- 
ence necessary for securing further em- 
ployment. Blind-alley jobs are rejected at 
all costs. In the opinion of the writer the 
routine of placing and insurance work 
may be of benefit to the older boys and 
girls, but actual guidance work he feels is 
of value only to the more promising and 
cooperative younger children. 


The March Bulletin of the American 
Youth Commission reports that its Mary- 
land youth study has been completed, and 
that its youth studies in Dallas and Mun- 
cie are nearly finished. Reports on these 
surveys will probably be submitted to the 
Commission next fall, and will enable its 
staff to recommend suitable youth pro- 
grams to communities with problems simi- 
lar to one of the three locales studied. 
About April 15th two reports prepared 
for the Commission will be made avail 
able: Secondary Education for Youth in 
America, by Harl R. Douglass, and a 
Directory of 350 national non-govern- 
mental youth-serving organizations. The 
Bulletin also reveals that more than 20,000 
young people have been interviewed in 
connection with the Commission's youth 
studies, and that much sociological data 
have been secured from them. 

“Typography as a field for Women” is 
the title of an interesting article written 
for Women’s Work and Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1937 issue. Lydia Goedecke, typo- 
graphical head of one of New York's 
largest advertising agencies, outlines the 
background, training, and experience nec- 
essary for entering this absorbing profes- 
sion. 
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The Journal of Applied Pyschology for 
December reports on the evaluation by 74 
American Pyschologists of 53 well-known 
vocational tests. The seven best known 
tests were the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Otis Self Admiinstering Test 
of Mental Ability, the McQuarrie Test 
for Mechanical Ability, the Minnesota 
Test for Clerical Workers, the O'Connor 
Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Test, and 
the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test. 
Accompanying tables illustrate the effi- 
ciency valuations of these and other tests. 
The author warns his readers that these 
tabulations reflect only the current opin- 
ion of the answering psychologists and 
are subject to change. 

Seventy-six per cent of the 1936 gradu- 
ates of New York State colleges for teach- 
ers were employed as teachers by October 
1, 1936, according to a report issued by the 
State Department of Education which re- 
vealed that the greatest teaching demand is 
for elementary-school teachers. 

Announcement has been made in the 
University of North Carolina Record 
(October, 1936) of a completed doctoral 
dissertation: “Occupations in the United 
States and the South, 1910-1930” by Ruth 
Y. Schiffman, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Marion R. Trabue. This is a sta- 
tistical presentation of the data regarding 
the occupational distribution of the na- 


tional population of over 10 years of age 
during the three decades 1910, 1920, 
1930. 

Among other conclusions regarding oc- 
cupational distribution in the South, Miss 
Schiffman finds that the southern states 
have shown an occupational lag as com- 
pared with the nation as a whole during 
this period, that in the future the number 
of those engaged in agriculture in the 
South will decrease, that the number of 
those engaged in forestry, fishing, extrac. 
tion of minerals, and in domestic service 
will remain static, but that the total num. 
ber engaged in all other major divisions 
of occupations (according to the U. § 
Census classification) will materially in- 
crease, 

Suggestions for future careers enumer- 
ated in the March issue of The Vocationa 
Guidance Digest include ballroom dance 
instruction and picture lending. 

The Journal of Engineering Education 
for March publishes the report of the 





Conference on Tests and Comprehensive | 


a 
Examinations, presented by C. V. Mann 


for the Committee. Paul Cloke also reports 
on comprehensive examinations in the 
College of Technology, University of 
Maine. 

The Journal of Education (February 
1937) has published a résumé of current 
teachers’ salaries in 42 of the largest cities 
in the nation. 
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Superintendents on Occupational Study Tour 


YOUTH WILL BENEFIT 


How YOUTH of the nation 


| will benefit through the proposed occupa- 
tional adjustment study tour sponsored by 
the National Occupational Conference in 
eatly May, during which outstanding pro- 
grams and practices will be observed at 
first hand in nine cities, may be visualized 
in the itinerary announced for the trip. A 
dozen school superintendents, represent- 
ing every section of the country and whose 
schools enroll approximately 1,000,000 
boys and girls, will be guests of NOC on 
a twelve-day trip, Monday, May 3 to 
Friday, May 14. The tour will offer oppor- 
tunity for an intensive study of occupa- 
tional education in all its many phases. A 
series of coast-to-coast NBC broadcasts is 
planned. 


The cities and schools to be visited and 


some of the features to be studied in each, 
are: 


May 3, Minneapolis—Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, a nationally known vocational school 
for young men and adults; Girls’ Voca- 
tional High School, one of the few recog- 
nized vocational schools for girls con- 
ducted on the secondary level. NBC broad- 


cast, 5:00 P. M., 
Time, 

May 4, Milwaukee—Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, one of the outstanding 
schools of its kind in the country. 

May 5, Indianapolis—Arsenal Technical 
School, a comprehensive high school en- 
joying wide recognition as a vocational 
training center. 


Eastern Daylight Saving 


Vocation Bureau, 
which collects, in- 


Cincinnati 
Education, 


May 6, 
Board of 





Tune in on the Tour 

Four coast-to-coast radio broadcasts are 
planned by members of the NOC Superin- 
tendents’ Tour in which they will discuss 
the occupational education features seen in 
various cities. Under the title of “Training 
for Jobs,” sixty stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company's Red Network 
(WEAF chain) will carry the feature on 
the following schedule, Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time: 
Monday, May 3 

P. M., E. D. S. T. 
Friday, May 7—W ‘ashingeton, D. C., 5:00 

P, woe oo Bde 


Minneapolis, 5:00 
f 


Tuesday, May 11—Buffalo, 15 P. M., 
E. D. S. T. 

Thursday, May 13—New York, 5:15 
P. M., E. D. S. T. 
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terprets, and disseminates occupational 
ilennatien in the public schools. The 
party also will visit the United States Em- 
ployment Office in Cincinnati. 

May 7 and 8, Washington, D. C.—Study 
of research and methods relating to occupa- 
tions and placement in the United States 
Employment Service and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training, Department 
of Labor, and the Division of Vocational 
Education, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. NBC broadcast, 5:00 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. 

May 10, Providence—Study of group 
counseling methods, placement and cumu- 
lative record program used in the public 
schools. 

May 11, Buffalo—Study of the Unit 
Trade School system as compared to the 
General Vocational School plan, one unit 
offering only training in auto and other 
mechanics, another unit offering printing 
and allied trades, etc. NBC broadcast, 5:15 
P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 

May 12, Newark—Essex County Voca- 
tional School, trade schools for boys and 
girls set up on a county basis. 

May 13 and 14, Princeton Inn, Princeton, 
N. ].—Summary conferences. NBC broad- 
cast from New York City, 5:15 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


The South will be represented on the 
Superintendents’ Tour by Charles B. 
Glenn, Birmingham, recently elected pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
School Administrators of the NEA; E. E. 
Oberholtzer, Houston; Willis A. Sutton, 
Atlanta; David E. Weglein, Baltimore; 
and Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 
The far West will send Einar W. Jacob- 
son, Oakland, California; Worth McClure, 
Seattle; and L. John Nuttall, Jr., Salt Lake 
City. The mid-West will be represented by 
Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis; and Homer 
W. Anderson, Omaha; and the East by 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Paul Loser, 
Trenton; and Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Providence. 

Edwin A. Lee, Director of the National 


Occupational Conference, and former 
Superintendent of San Francisco schools. 
will be leader of the group. A special 


Pullman car equipped for conferences wil! | 


be used by the group. In his announcement 
of the tour Dr. Lee said: 


Every day we find evidence of increas. 
ing need for adequate attention to the oc. 
cupational requirements of youth. In 
some occupations qualified workers ar 
harder to find than jobs, and employers 
and employment agencies report shortages 
in many fields. Such conditions promise 
to continue for several years, due to reduc. 
tion of immigration and virtual disappear. 
ance of apprenticeship training. 

In occupational adjustment public edu. 
cation is faced with one of its greatest 
challenges. Many cities are achieving re. 
markably in vocational guidance, others 
are excelling in trade training, and still 
others are making records in the placement 
of youth in wage-earning occupations. | 
know of no one community, however, in 
which the total range of occupational edu- 
cation is being covered completely and 
adequately. 

The National Occupational Conference, 
founded four years ago by the Carnegie 
Corporation, is conducting this tour of 
superintendents to certain cities in which 
one or more aspects of occupational edu- 
cation are well exemplified. When the tour 
is ended and the experiences of the fort- 
night have been summarized and inter- 
preted, each superintendent will have 2 
new grasp of the total problem of occu- 
pational education. 

With this new appreciation of the need 
for action on the occupational front for 
our youth, it is e that each super- 
intendent, as rapidly as possible, will in- 
itiate those phases which are lacking in 
his own program and improve those al- 
ready in existence to the end that youth 
in his city may have the richest opportunity 
for all-around occupational education that 
it is possible to devise. The board of edu- 
cation of each superintendent who has 


our invitation has granted leave 
en to gee sa in the tour in the 


belief that the experience constitutes 2 


wise and profitable investment. 
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NVGA President Answers 
Vocational Guidance Critics 

Refutation of recent accusations of in- 
adequacies in vocational schools and voca- 
tional guidance was made by Franklin J. 
Keller, Principal of the Metropolitan 
High School, and President, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, in his ad- 
dress, “Making a Fruitful Guidance Pro- 
gram Grow on Arid Soil,” before the 
Twenty-fifth School and College Confer- 
ence held at the University of Colorado, 
on March 26, 1937. 

Offering a twelve-point program, Dr. 
Keller explained how vocational schools 
and guidance counselors can adequately 
serve the student and guard his health, 
social welfare, and economic future. He 
challenged the assertion made recently by 
James Marshall, a member of the New 
York City Board of Education, that vo- 
cational guidance was ineffectual because 
of changing industrial conditions. 

The attack on vocational schools by 
President Robert Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has favored a re- 
turn to the classics and a strictly academic 
curriculum, was also discussed in this ad- 
dress. 

“Whatever President Hutchins may 
know about university administration, his 
approach to the college and secondary 
school curriculum is totally wrong,” Dr. 
Keller said. “The old-fashioned type of 
school provided primarily for the trans- 
mission of knowledge. Where it was 
necessary to limit the number of students, 
there have been means for the selection 
of the ‘best.’ Others went ‘elsewhere.’ 
That was good enough as long as ‘else- 
where’ was the place where there was 
some kind of job for everybody.” 

Vocational schools, according to Dr. 
Keller, must establish effective liaison with 
all agencies that contribute to the welfare 
of the students; must arrange programs 
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on the basis ot individual interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities; must provide for the 
placement of all students, assume respon- 
sibility for their health and social welfare, 
provide research into the characteristics of 
the pupils and occupational conditions, 
and supply full information about occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

Teachers, he said, must be well ac- 
quainted with “what is going on in the 
world,” since “no guidance program can 
be any better than the school faculty per- 
mits it to be.”’ 

Vocational schools should “follow up” 
their work by remaining responsible for 
their students’ welfare in the years fol- 
lowing graduation, according to Dr. Kel- 
ler. He stressed the fact that the adjust- 
ment among school, society, and the 
individual becomes apparent when the 
vocational student 
enter industry. He said that as a unit in 
the public service the school must keep 
its finger on the pulse of the economic 
organism and when it becomes sick report 
to those other public servants who are 
responsible for economic health and then 
keep on reporting, more and more insist- 
ently, until something is done about it. 

Accurate information about occupations 
and opportunities, ‘‘no matter how cheer- 
ful or sinister,” must be provided to 
pupils by the school, the educator insisted, 
while the school must act as “co-ordina- 
tor” between the homes and the pupils’ 
place of employment. 

Continuous sponsorship of each pupil 
to straighten out his “emotional and men- 
tal tangles” was suggested as another 
phase of the school’s responsibility. 

Careful programing followed by con- 
tinuous re-programing as interests of the 
pupil change or new aptitudes arise, were 
urged by the speaker, who placed the 
responsibility for the pupil's social welfare 
directly at the door of the school. 


leaves his school to 
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New Jersey Guidance Association 
Discusses Teacher Selection 


The level of the teaching profession can 
best be raised by the conscious effort of 
those already in it, delegates were told at 
the fifth annual conference on Guidance 
and Personnel sponsored by the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Newark and 
the Guidance and Personnel Association 
of New Jersey, held March 10 in Newark. 
The speaker was Martha Downs, head of 
the department of mathematics at the 
Newark institution. She reported results 
of ““A Comparative Study in Student Abil- 
ities,"” covering selection of proper can- 
didates for the profession of teaching. The 
study involved characteristics of graduates 
of sixteen New Jersey high schools and 
their fitness to follow teaching and other 
professions. 

Roscoe L. West, President, Trenton 
State Teachers College, was chairman of 
the discussion group on problems in selec- 
tion of candidates for teachers colleges 
from the standpoints of the high schools 
and those colleges. Following introduction 
by M. Ernest Townsend, President, State 
Normal School at Newark, Dr. West pre- 
sented ‘“The Problems as Seen by the State 
Department,” and this speaker emphasized 
need for further study with respect to 
“surprise failures” and “surprise suc- 
cesses. 

At the afternoon session of the New 
Jersey Association’s annual conference on 
Guidance and Personnel, Arnold Hess, 
president of the Association, served as 
chairman, and the principal speaker was 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, New 
York. He named three general types of 
teachers, those “nice” ones who teach 
only the three R’s; those who provide an 
enriched program; and those who are 
capable of presenting a “humanized” pro- 





gram. “The teachers college,” he said, 
“that can equip teachers to understand hu- 
man beings will make a success of edu- | 
cation.” 

Need for a State Director of Guidance 
as a member of the staff of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in New 
Jersey was told by C. E. Partch, Dean 
School of Education, Rutgers University. 
He described the advantages to be ob- 
tained by the schools and guidance work- 
ers, and told of activities of the State 
Association in efforts to obtain such an 
official. In the discussion led by L. C. 
Wilsey, Director of Recreation, Essex 
County Park Commission, Dr. Townsend 
predicted local shortages of teachers in 
some branches by 1939. In summarizing 
her study on student abilities Dr. Downs 
stated that she had attempted to show: 


1. That the regulations for admission 
to the New Jersey state normal schools and 
teachers colleges in general have operated 
to secure for these schools a better than 
average group according to national norms 
of teachers colleges. 


2. That a comparative study of teachers 
college versus other college candidates 
from sixteen high schools indicates that 
there were completely reliable differences 
in favor of the non-teacher group in three 
of these high schools only; also there 
were completely reliable differences in 
favor of the teacher candidates in three of 
the same group of high schools. 


3. That the study of totals suggests that 
other high schools than the sixteen that 
cooperated are partially responsible for 
the differences noted between the non- 
teaching group and the entire group of 
teacher candidates in the schools for 
teacher preparation. 


4. That, until all of the high schools of 
the State are studied similarly, it cannot 
be said authoritatively, that they send 
their best students to other colleges than 
the teachers colleges of New Jersey. 


5.e That the level of the teaching pro- 
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fession can best be raised by the conscious 
effort of those already in it. Their pride 
in and concern for the advancement of 
their own profession should assure the 
professional schools for teaching of stu- 
dent personnel equal to that designed for 
engineering, medicine, and the law. 
oe 
Employment Service for Youth 

Establishment of a nation-wide employ- 
ment service for the more than 4,000,000 
unemployed youths between the ages of 
16 and 25 was advocated by Homer P. 
Rainey, Director, The American Youth 
Commission, at a March session of School- 
man’s week at the University of Pennsy!- 
vania. A national clearing house of this 
kind, he said, would correlate the func- 
tioning of schools with the needs of em- 
ployers. One of the country’s major prob- 
lems is the gap between education and 
employment, he contended, adding that 
“the employment field needs less and less 
of the things we are giving the youth of 
the schools.” 

oe 
New Training Courses Offered 

To offset the acute shortage of skilled 
workers, courses are to be offered in New 
York City by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. in all phases of camera 
work, offset-press work, stripping, color 
correcting, press-plate making, hand trans- 
ferring, and proving. 

Because Atlantic City hotels have always 
been forced to import 1,000 waitresses 
from other cities during the resort season, 
local schools are planning to offer waitress 
training to their pupils. Girls will be 
taught personal neatness, the setting and 
clearing of tables, and courtesy to diners. 
Other phases of hotel and restaurant work 
will be taught to boys. 

Last March the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission graduated 27 student game 
protectors from its training school, the 
first of its kind in America. Seventeen of 
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these graduates have been assigned to 
salaried positions as traveling game pro 
tectors, and ten have been appointed to 
full-time positions as game-refuge keepers. 
Training consisted of history of the Game 
Commission, the physical and industrial 
history of the state, natural history, the 
legal procedure of the work of the game 
protector, and the development of game 
refuges and public hunting grounds. 

The Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club has established 20 service scholar- 
ships in advertising at Northwestern Uni 
versity for outstanding college graduates 
Concurrently, these scholars will be given 
part-time employment in Chicago adver- 
tising firms with a salary sufficient to de 
fray their living expenses. 

“ee 
Farm Recruits 

City boys with self-reliance, adaptabil 
ity, and gumption can become as proficient 
at farming as country boys, according to 
a speaker at the recent annual conference 
of state supervisors and directors of agri- 
culture. As proof of this contention this 
speaker might have cited eleven of the 
1937 graduates of the National Farm 
School (located near Doylestown, Pa.) 
who come from the New York City 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, or Brook- 
lyn. Five of these metropolitan reared 
boys were awarded special honors by the 
School, and they with the rest of their 
twenty-nine fellow graduates are now em- 
ployed in lucrative farm positions in vari 
ous parts of the country. 

This year agricultural colleges of the 
Middle West are enrolling the largest 
number of students in their histories. 
These enrollees are variously reported to 
be actuated by an interest in scientific 
farming, by a desire to land a government 
job, and by the expedient of using the 
training course as a stepping-stone to a 
white-collar position. 
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Youth on Youth’s Problems 

Five youthful speakers presented vary- 
ing points of view on the question, ‘“What 
Shall America Do for Youth’? at Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air broadcast 
from New York on Thursday, February 
25th, 1937. Participants in the discussion 
were William W. Hinckley, Chairman, 
American Youth Congress; Patricia Wood, 
described as a “socially prominent débu- 
tante of New York,” and representing the 
young Republicans; Molly Yard, Organi- 
zation Secretary, American Student Union; 
Alfred M. Lilienthal, President, First Vot- 
ers’ League, a Republican organization; 
and Homer Paul Anderson, Editor, Amer- 
ican Farm Youth. Professor Lyman Bry- 
son of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presided. The five addresses, which 
make stimulating reading, are to be pub- 
lished shortly. 

Mr. Hinckley, the first speaker, com- 
pared the effects of the recent devastating 
Ohio River flood with the destruction in 
the wake of the flood of the nation’s hap- 
less youth—out of school and out of work. 
He asked for a federal law to give youth 
opportunities just as the homestead act 
of 1862 provided. He argued that such 
palliatives as the CCC and the NYA were 
merely scratching the surface of youth’s 
problems, and urged passage of the Amer- 
ican Youth Act now before Congress. He 
explained that adoption of this Act would 
provide jobs on special public-work proj- 
ects of a socially useful character to all 
young job seekers, that it would offer vo- 
cational training, including apprentice 
training, and award federal scholarships 
to all qualified youths. This speaker also 
urged the abolition of child labor. 

Miss Wood, the next speaker, took the 
position that the subsidies provided for 
under the proposed American Youth Act 
would promote attitudes of dependence 
among American youth and destroy initia- 


tive. She argued that all education (includ- 
ing vocational training) should be left to 
state supervision and not subjected to fed- 
eral control, and stated that problems of 
student aid should be solved by local au- 
thorities. She deplored the lobbying ac- 
tivities of organized youth as foreshadow- 
ing regimented government, and criticized 
the abortive sit-down strike indulged in by 
the representatives of the American Youth 
Congress in the Washington city streets. 
She found that special aid and employ- 
ment for youth was unfair to older groups 
of underprivileged citizens who lacked the 
advantages of resilience and strength that 
youth possesses. She urged that youth 
stand on its own feet and take courage in 
view of the rising tide of employment. 
Miss Yard came next, and praised the 
use of the sit-down strike as a weapon for 
achieving industrial democracy and eco- 
nomic security. She pointed out that a 
provision for meeting the widespread need 
for comfortable living conditions would 
provide many of the jobs for youth now 
lacking. She felt that economic security 
for youth was closely allied to economic 
security for all, and that only abolishment 
of the capitalistic system could bring per- 
manent jobs to youth. She predicted the 
end of economic strife would come when 
the people owned the means of produc- 
tion, and was optimistic about America’s 
future as a cooperative commonwealth. 
Mr. Lilienthal considered that recent 
government relief had dulled the edge of 
youth’s proverbial self-reliance and initia- 
tive. As remedies for the present plight 
of youth he advocated a complete over- 
hauling of the educational system, with 
educational facilities harmonized with 
community needs, with child labor abol- 
ished, and opportunities for free education 
enlarged. He further advocated dissemi- 
nation of information about jobs, and the 
encougagement of business to expand and 
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create jobs. He warned industry to extend 
apprenticeships and to do all it could for 
the employment of youth who otherwise 
might thwart the natural development of 
capitalism. He proposed through civil- 
service reform to open up new jobs, and 
encouraged youth to take more active in- 
terest in all political betterment. He felt 
that youth should try to meet the challenge 
offered by privilege of independence. 

Farm Editor Anderson pleaded for the 
elimination of farm tenancy, and for other 
inducements to stem the shift of farm 
youth to the cities. He praised the work of 
the federal government in vocational agri- 
cultural education and the work of the 
Future Farmers of America. He felt that 
there should be many more federal Voca- 
tional Agriculture Departments estab- 
lished and that the Federal Land Banks 
should cooperate to stake trained young 
farmers with equipment. 

Readers of OCCUPATIONS anxious to 
secure the complete addresses of these five 
speakers should communicate with The 
American Book Co., New York City, pub- 
lishers for the League of Political Educa- 
tion. 

oe 
Technical Committee Meets 

Future research problems in occupa- 
tional adjustment to be undertaken with 
the supervision and assistance of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference were con- 
sidered at a two-day meeting of the Tech- 
nical Committee of NOC, held in New 
York, March 11 and 12, at the call of 
Edwin A. Lee, Director of the National 
Occupational Conference. Donald G. Pat- 
erson, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Minnesota, chairman of the committee, 
presided. 

Walter A. Jessup, President, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, was the guest of the Committee 
at a luncheon session, and addressed the 
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group informally. Others in attendance 
were: Walter V. Bingham, Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology; W. H. Cowley, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; J. Walter Dietz, Superintendent of 
Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, West- 
ern Electric Company; M. R. Trabue, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of North 
Carolina; Morris S. Viteles, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Penn- 
sylvania; J. E. Walters, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Purdue University; Ben D. Wood, 
Director, Bureau of ¢ ollegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia University; L. J. 
O'Rourke, Director, Personnel Research, 
United States Civil Service Commission; 
and Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, National Occupational Conference. 
oe 
Beauty Aids Digestion 

A restaurant devoid of feminine charm 
is becoming “as rare as a Ccigar-store 
Indian,” the New York State Department 
of Labor declares in a recent statement, 
according to United Press dispatches from 
Albany. The story adds that beauty aids 
digestion and blondes boost department 
store sales. 

The statement was reported as the re- 
sult of a survey by interviewers for the 
joint state and federal employment serv- 
ices, working through the Department's 
Division of Placement. 

“Cafeterias and lunch rooms are follow- 
ing the general trend in the restaurant 
field of hiring only attractive waitresses,” 
the statement said, according to the dis- 
patch. “Many who formerly were satisfied 
with competent ‘Plain Janes’ are now in- 
sisting on beauty as well as good experi- 
ence.” 

Tall girls and short girls have oppor- 
tunity—with experience. Large restaurants 
want attractive looking hostesses at least 
5 feet 9 inches tall because they are con- 
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sidered “sufficiently impressive” to handle 
impatient diners successfully. In New 
York City many small lunch rooms, waffle 
and sandwich shops now have modern low 
counters instead of tables, and the demand 
is for “short girls.” 

Several stores insist upon blondes for 
the first floor sales staff. It is said one de- 
partment store reported its first floor 
“rather dull at the moment’’ and it was 
“brightened up” with an all-blonde sales 
personnel. 

oe 
News in Brief 

A lack of adequate personnel in the 
public-health field to meet the increasing 
demands for this type of service was made 
known to the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing by President Far- 
rand of Cornell University at the silver 
jubilee of this organization last March. 
With the development of the Social 
Security Act the need is becoming greater 
for physicians, nurses, and administrative 
officials in this field, he reported. He espe- 
cially urged that college women be en- 
couraged to enter this promising field. 

New York City recently set a maximum 
work day of eight hours for nurses and 
attendants employed in city hospitals. This 
act will reénforce the campaign of the As- 
sociation of Hospital and Medical Profes- 
sionals to institute similar legislation 
through the nation. 

The U. S. Employment Service made 
158,113 private placements in February, 
1937, a gain of 138.5 per cent over Feb- 
ruary placements of 1936, while 26.2 per 
cent less job applicants were interviewed 
than in the preceding year. Over six mil- 
lion job applications were in the active 
files of the Service last February. 


A 1937 survey of the 829 freshmen at 


Hunter College showed that more than 
one-third are seeking employment during 
college in fields of tutoring, retailing, or 
clerical work. Scientific research and labo- 
ratory work are the vocational aims of 100 
girls, and 59 plan to enter social work. 

A new voluntary social security scheme 
just adopted by Great Britain enables 
white-collar workers whose annual in- 
come is below $2,000 to insure them- 
selves for widow’s and orphan’s pensions 
and for old-age security. 

The Personnel Bureau of Connecticut 
College for Women reports that of 100 
of 130 members of the 1936 graduates, 
53 are employed, and 26 are engaged in 
further study. Their occupations, led by 
teaching, include fields of personnel 
work, insurance, secretarial work, retail- 
ing, business, social work, research, library 
work, laboratory work, food, photography, 
and scouting. One graduate is employed 
in the League of Nation’s Office. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will be held from Monday night, 
May 17th to Thursday noon, May 20, 1937 
at Skytop Lodge in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, twenty miles north of Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

The meeting will be limited to members 
of the Association and their families. 

It will be developed as an informal 
conference arranged to promote friendly 
discussion of topics of outstanding impor- 
tance in adult education and their relation 
to the Association’s Program. Topics of 
discussion will include the Social Sig- 
nificance of Adult Education, Democracy 
and Adult Education, and A Working 
Philosophy of Adult Education. 


At Bgston University students are be- 
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ing interviewed by employer's representa- 
tives from Boston, Pennsylvania, and the 
Midwest, according to the University’s 
Vocational Office which also reports the 
demand for college graduates to be greater 
than at any time during the last eight 
years. 

Fifty-five per cent of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity’s 1936 graduates have obtained 
jobs in business. This university is offering 
a vigorous guidance program for its seniors 
during their entire year. Features of this 
service include conferences with visiting 
vocational counselors, personal checkups 
based on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Questicnnaire, establishment of a voca- 
tional literature reserve shelf, and assist- 
ance in placement through an alumni 
placement committee. This spring a special 
vocational guidance program will be 
initiated for Wesleyan sophomores. 

Last February's volume of employment 
in factories in the vicinity of Pittsburgh 
exceeded all pre-depression levels, accord- 
ing to the University of Pittsburgh's 
Bureau of Business Research. 

Occupational plans of the students at 
Columbia University’s School of Business 
are distributed as follows: accounting, 21 
per cent, merchandising, 20 per cent, 
banking, 10 per cent, and advertising, 7 
per cent. The leading popularity of ac- 
counting it is said is due to widening 
opportunities offered by the federal Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act and the Social 
Security Law. 

One thousand youths drawn from 
the New England NYA rolls will be 
given a three months’ course in a variety 
of skills and trades at deserted Passama- 
quoddy Village near Eastport, Maine. This 
Passamaquoddy school is to open on July 
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first, and its students will be paid about 
$25 per month while learning. This proj- 
ect is regarded as a first step in the estab- 
lishment of a much needed program of 
federal apprenticeship training 

The Washington State Minimum Wage 
Law for Women was upheld by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on March 29, 1937 
5-4 decision. This act, effective since 1913, 
created an Industrial Welfare Commission 
(later an Industrial Welfare Committee) 
to establish livable standards of wages and 
decent conditions of labor for women and 
children. By this decision the Court in 
effect reversed its findings which over- 
turned the similar New York State mini- 
mum wage law on June 1, 1936. Organi- 
zations such as the National Consumers 
League now predict that this latest deci- 
sion will create a rapid spread of mini- 
mum-wage laws to other states. 


ina 


se ee 

Findings from the WPA study of the 
effects of changing industrial technology 
on the volume of employment and unem- 
ployment, mentioned in OCCUPATIONS 
(March, 1937, p. 548), will be released 
during the next two months. This study 
deals with 650 manufacturing plants in 
more than a dozen industries and located 
in nearly every state in the country. It 
also includes surveys of agriculture, min- 
ing construction, and transportation. First- 
hand studies of more than 22,000 workers 
are the basis for this study. It is hoped that 
this research will determine at what age 
a mani is useless to modern industry, what 
can be done about stranded populations 
in areas where industry has moved away, 
and how industrial changes can result in 
jobs for the jobless. 

e 2 e 

According to a March release from the 
university personnel department Yale sen- 
iors are being sought by more employers 
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in various fields than for the past eight 
years. Requests come chiefly from indus- 
trial firms, and from banks and investment 
houses wishing recruits with financial 
training. 

“Twenty Years of Vocational Gui- 
dance’’ at the College of the City of New 
York was observed at a luncheon at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
Saturday, March 20, 1937, sponsored by 
students and faculty of the college. The 
first vocational guidance courses at the col- 
lege were organized in 1916 by I. David 
Cohen who is still conducting them. The 
occasion was intended to emphasize the 
need for vocational guidance and to pro- 
mote activity in the vocational field. 

The fifth Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign sponsored by the National Urban 
League opened Sunday, April 18 with a 
radio broadcast from Washington, D. C., 
over the NBC red network. Guest speak- 
ers were J. W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Edwin A. 
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Lee, Director, National Occupational Con- 
ference, and T. Arnold Hill, director of 
the League’s Department of Industrial Re- 
lations. The observance continues through 
Sunday, April 25, with more than 200 
Negro schools and colleges scheduled to 
participate in some way. Three special bul- 
letins were prepared for use during the 
campaign: “Occupational Opportunities 
for Negroes”; ‘They Crashed the Color 
Line’; and “Practical Programs for Guid- 
ing Negro Youth.” Mr. Hill will report 
activities of the campaign in the June issue 
of OCCUPATIONS. 

The “only circus prep school in the 
world” will broadcast ‘“‘commencement 
day” exercises over the red network of 
the NBC at 10:30 P. M., E.S.T., Satur- 
day, April 24. Started as a free school for 
children by a former circus clown, the 
Manitowoc Circus School was absorbed by 
the vocational school at Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. The school supplies some perform- 
ers each year for the “big top,” according 
to reports. 


Calendar of Coming Events 
American Association for Adult Education, Annual Meeting, Skytop, Penn- 


sylvania, May 12-17, 1937. 


American Vocational Association Convention, Baltimore, Maryland, De- 


cember 1-4, 1937. 


Eleventh International Congress of Psychologists, Paris, July 25-31, 1937. 
International Altrusa Convention, Mexico City, June 23-26, 1937. 
National Education Association Convention, Detroit, Michigan, June 27- 


July 1, 1937. 


National Federation of Business and Professional Womens Clubs, Fourth 
Biennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 18-25, 1937. 


World Federation of Education Associations, Seventh World Conference, 


Tokyo, August 2-7, 1937. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


HOW TO USE PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSI- 
NESS. By Donald A. Laird. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 378. 
$4.00. 

How to Use Psychology in Business, 
says this author, is written for the average 
executive. Average business men, he adds, 
are afraid of psychology because “most of 
them have not yet run across a book writ- 
ten in their own language dealing with 
problems they are up against daily.” 

Laird starts on the task of overcoming 
this phobia with introductory chapters on 
“How Psychology Has Gone to Work,” 
and on “What Psychology Does in Busi- 
ness.” In the first of these the author does 
considerable service to applied psychology 
and to the psychologist by pointing out that 
the latter is not a magician but merely a 
hard-working, technical expert who pro- 
duces results only if he is given the time, 
the opportunity, and the assistance re- 
quired for a satisfactory analysis of the 
problems of the industrial plant. In the 
second chapter a brief survey of the scope 
of industrial psychology serves as an ex- 
cellent orientation for the more detailed 
description of problems, methods, and ac- 
complishments which is set forth in 


the succeeding chapters of this volume. 


These start with a discussion of differ- 
ences in capacity, interest, and tempera- 
ment, and of how measures of these traits 
have been used to good advantage in 
improving the efficiency of industrial 
plants and the adjustment of workers. 

Following are eight chapters dealing 
with problems of personality expression 
and development in industry. There is a 
detailed discussion of how such traits as 
ability to get along with people, nega- 
tivism, “‘bossiness,” intolerance, and the 
like affect both the reaction of the worker 
and the success of the supervisor and the 
executive in handling men. The chapters 
include a series of examinations suppos- 
edly useful in revealing “the earmarks of 
the lazy man,” “the signs of emotional 
frustration,” “the signs of stubbornness,” 
“the earmarks of snobbishness,”’ and simi- 
lar temperamental and character traits that 
play so large a part in the adjustment of 
employees at all job levels. A novel fea- 
ture appears in the form of a chapter on 
“How to Tell When Some One Is Lying” 
describing observational and test methods 
for lie detection, and outlining procedures 
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to be used in gauging the truthfulness of 
business and other associates. The sec- 
tion on personality concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the value of the “ordinary per- 
son's” judgment of temperament and 
character and of methods that can be em- 
ployed by the layman in improving his 
judgment in these respects. 

With the exception of a chapter on 
“Leadership,” which advises the indi- 
vidual executive looking toward more re- 
sponsibility “to build real affluence as 
solidly and rapidly as possible,” the final 
section of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the elimination of unnecessary 
fatigue in industry. The nature of fatigue; 
the effects of temperature, lighting, noise; 
the elimination of fatigue through im- 
proved working habits, etc. are discussed 
at length in seven chapters which carry 
material that has much of scientific merit 
as well as of interest. 

Psychological procedures for training 
workers receive practically no considera- 
tion in Laird’s volume. There is also no 
discussion of the general problem of mo- 
notony and of allied problems growing 
out of the specialized character of work 
in modern industry. However, the author 
does find place, in scattered sections of the 
book, for brief strictures on “problems 
incident to trying to run industry and 
government successfully in a democracy 
which has seen its average general ability 
gradually diluted through successive gen- 
erations,” and on the possible advantages 
of a restricted electorate of more than 
a century ago “as a means of solving the 
problems which combine to face us.” 

In the preface the author states that the 
book will be a failure if the average exec- 
utive does not read it and profit from it. 
There seems reason to believe that the 
book will be read by the average executive 
if it reaches his desk. Chapter titles such 
as “How Much Brains for the Job,” 


“Some Ways to Read Character,” “Eat. 
ing for Work and Fatigue” are designed 
to attract attention to the text. The book 
is written in a most readable style, punc- 
tuated with reminiscences, bits of family 
history and anecdotes about the great and 
the near great of the type which appeal 
not only to executives but also to a great 
variety of readers. Moreover, it is full of 
many specific suggestions and much advice 
that will be welcomed by the busy execu- 
tive who is seeking a direct, immediate, 
and supposedly authoritative answer to 
problems which he meets in handling his 
business and his men. 

And so the book will be read; perhaps 
—it may be added—all too widely read 
by executives who, impressed by the nu- 
merous authorities cited by the author and 
his academic position, may be inclined to 
accept too readily Laird’s free and easy 
generalizations. There is much appeal to 
the uncritical reader in the skillfully pre- 
pared potpourri in which the anecdote 
crowds the reference to a painstaking 
laboratory investigation; the half-truth 
jostles the truth; the patent-medicine ap- 
pears alongside of the prescription care- 
fully compounded to suit the patient. 

So, for example, while urging upon 
executives the importance of sound and 
painstaking investigation of human prob- 
lems in industry, the author allows him- 
self to present a series of “test yourself” 
forms to be used by the reader for self- 
analysis, many of which have the earmarks 
of a psychological test of the Sunday sup- 
plement. And this he does in spite of his 
statement, with reference to one of his 
own experiments, made in cooperation 
with the National Office Management As- 
sociation, that “nothing was to be gained 
by sending the blanks containing the 
‘Yes’ and ‘No’ part questions to the 
members and letting them fill out their 


own. 
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There are many other instances of the 
same kind. An appreciation of scientific 
studies is apparent in the statements that 
“just as an adult will cheat a railroad but 
not a poor person, so an individual may 
exaggerate about his education but not 
about his income. . . . If he exaggerates 
about one thing, it does not necessarily 
mean that we should expect him to exag- 
gerate about other things.” But, how is 
the casual reader to know that the accepta- 
bility of this statement, from the view- 
point of the psychological experimenta- 
tion, is more than matched by the ques- 
tionable character of the statement that 
“one way of detecting untruth is to ‘hold, 
as in a long handshake, the hand or wrist 
of the person you would test’?”’ 

How many lay readers can resist the 
assurance that they can go far in reading 
the emotions and thoughts of people from 
close observation, especially when they are 
urged to “overlook nothing, but espe- 
cially (to) watch the face and mouth,” 
and told, further, that “Hungarian moth- 
ers knew this centuries ago, when they 
would bite the faces of their infants so 
that they would be better warriors by be- 
ing ugly and more terrifying to their 
foes”? And how should they know that 
when, on the other hand, Laird writes 
about the effect upon production of de- 
creased hours of work and changes in 
methods of work he gives facts and con- 
clusions that will have the support of even 
the most conservative psychologists? 

The glib mixture of truth and half- 
truth leaves the uninitiated and uncritical 
reader entirely unable to distinguish be- 
tween what should be accepted and what 
should be rejected. As a result, he either 
swallows all or rejects all, depending 
upon the convincing quality of the style, 
the number of authorities cited, the ap- 
peal of anecdotes, and his previous con- 
viction or bias. 
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Once again, then, as in earlier books, 
by sacrificing scientific to popular value 
Laird has done damage to the advance- 
ment of sound psychological practices in 
industry. Once more Laird retards the ad- 
vance of a science which seems to suffer 
more from the ministration of its friends 
than from attack by its enemies. It is most 
unfortunate that he has failed to hold 
more closely in his mind as well as in his 
heart the memory of the scholar to whom 
the book is dedicated—the ‘‘calm scholar 
who fostered the art of learning with an 
abhorrence of bloated trivialities.” 

Morris S. VITELES 
University of Pennsylvania 


oe 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD. By Franklin J. Keller 
and Morris S. Viteles. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1937. Pp. XIV +- 576. 
$4.00. 

Americans who are inclined to regard 
vocational guidance as a strictly American 
product will receive a surprise when they 
read this book, for it presents vocational 
guidance as international in scope. The 
authors describe its operations in sixteen 
countries besides the United States—in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Soviet Union, 
Italy, Spain, the Scandinavian countries, 
Australia, South Africa, China and Japan. 
The reports on European countries are 
based on observations made by one or the 
other of the authors, those from other 
countries are furnished by kindly corre- 
spondents. Pertinent documents have been 
perused and assimilated. Accordingly the 
accounts bear the stamp of authenticity. 

The authors lay down the premise that 
the form which vocational guidance as- 
sumes in any country ‘s determined by the 
social and economic conditions, the edu- 
cational and social philosophies, and the 
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political institutions existing there. Accord- 
ingly, in tracing its course in each country, 
they first outline the political philosophy 
and the social and economic background. 
Pointing out that vocational guidance is 
inextricably intertwined with vocational 
selection and also with vocational educa- 
tion, they devote a considerable amount 
of attention to these aspects. Copious de- 
scriptions are given of the educational sys- 
tems in vogue, particularly systems of 
vocational education. Thus the book be- 
comes not merely a description of prac- 
tices, and not merely a comparative study 
in vocational guidance, but also a compara- 
tive study of social, economic, and educa- 
tional philosophies. From it vocational 
guidance emerges as a problem of world- 
wide importance to which governments 
and international agencies are giving 
serious attention, and as an instrument to 
which mankind must look for economic 
and social betterment. The vocational 
counselor who reads the book is bound to 
have his horizon widened and to be thrilled 
by the world-wide recognition given to 
his calling. 

A critical reader will find some omis- 
sions. The picture of vocational guidance 
in Switzerland is incomplete without men- 
tion of Pierre Bovet, who, as director of 
the Institut J. J. Rousseau, maintained an 
important rallying point in that country. 
Indeed, it would have been appropriate to 
cite Bovet’s volume Vingt Ans de Vie as 
a valuable source for the history of voca- 
tional guidance in Switzerland. An addi- 
tional reference that might have been cited 
in the chapter on Spain is the Anals de 
l'Institut d’Orientacié of Barcelona. 

It is unfortunate that the authors 
ignored certain countries where a men- 
tionable amount of vocational guidance is 
going on: South America is forgotten, 
despite the fact that national directors of 
vocational guidance were appointed several 


years ago in Uruguay, Paraguay, Argen- | 
tine; the Ministry of Education of Saé 
Paulo (Brazil) gives much consideration 
to the subject; and Dr. Irma Salas con- 
ducts a flourishing training center for 
counselors in Santiago, Chile. Our nearest 
neighbors, Canada and Mexico, also de- 
serve mention, the former supporting wel! 
trained vocational counselors in many 
schools, and the latter maintaining a Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau in its Instituto 
Nacional de Psicopedagogia. Mention 
might also have been profitably made of 
the attention which has been paid to voca- 
tional guidance by the International Labor 
Office. 

In the treatment of the Soviet Union 
the authors point out how the child is 
studied ostensibly with his best interests 
in mind, but an accurate picture requires 
the supplementary explanation that his 
vocational destination is actually dictated 
by the needs of the state. It might also 
have been pointed out that in the analysis 
of the individual, aptitude ranks second to 
ancestry, the individual of bourgeois back- 
ground being held back in favor of one 
with proletarian forbears. 

A few minor errors are to be found. 
Credit for the “establishment of applied 
psychology at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology” is given to Walter D. Scott, 
whereas it should have been given to 
Walter V. Bingham. The sections fur- 
nished by foreign contributors which had 
been previously published in Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, should have been credited to that 
periodical. Several pages taken from the 
writings of other persons need to be 
credited to the original authors. 

In general, however, the book is well 
documented. A novel feature is a set of 
photographs illustrating vocational activi- 
ties in various countries. Many of these 
were gaken on the spot by Dr. Keller. All 
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lend verisimilitude to the descriptions in 
the body of the text. An appendix of about 
sixty pages contains forms, questionnaires, 
tests, and other exhibits from various bu- 
reaus of vocational guidance. The index 
is adequate, the format admirable, and the 
style up to the high standard set by these 
authors in their previous publications. 

It is hoped that counselors, educators, 
and laymen all over the world will read 
this account of one of the most significant 
movements of the century. The former 
will see their work in new perspective and 
the latter will, it is hoped, see in voca- 
tional guidance an instrument that will 
assist them in effecting many reforms 
which at present lack implementation. 
Finally the picture limned by the authors 
in 1937 constitutes a valuable historical 
document with which a similar volume 
written in 1967 can be compared for a 
measure of the world-wide progress that 
is bound to be made in the next genera- 
tion. 

Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR YOUTH. By 
Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh Hartshorne. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Pp. 359. $2.75. 

This invaluable book gives us a compre- 
hensive summary of forty chief national 
anid international organizations which re- 
gard character building as a conscious ob- 
jective or as a presumed by-product. The 
descriptions include the well-known or- 
ganizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, “Y’s”, 4-H Clubs, and various 
other non-sectarian and privately pro- 
moted groups that are not so well known. 

All programs ate explained from the 
point of view of the organizations them- 


selves. To insure accuracy of statement the 
authors carefully checked and re-checked 
their material with national executives of 
each organization, and corrected their 
copy when these leaders reported changes. 

The agencies described include those 
dealing with the younger, and those deal- 
ing with the older child. There is a di- 
versity of theory and practice. The authors 
hope that “this very diversity of the pro- 
grams will prove stimulating to further 
experimentation.” 

Each program is summarized along the 
following lines: the main purpose, its 
history and growth, its program and pro- 
cedure, its philosophy and methods, its 
use of motives and awards, and the evi- 
dence of its success. 

The guidance worker, or anyone need- 
ing such information, is safe in accepting 
Organizations for Youth as an authorita- 
tive book on the present status of “‘char- 
acter-building” agencies. Such a worker 
will be interested in the appended list of 
church organizations dealing with youth. 

Although the authors have been care- 
ful to present the status guo, and have not 
criticized any program, they remark that 
“It is not the authors’ intention to offer 
these programs for wholesale and uncriti- 
cal adoption. The purpose is, rather, to 
encourage mutual acquaintance among 
them and bring such constructive criticism 
as may well come from the knowledge of 
how others view the problem of character 
education.” Both authors were connected 
with the Character Education Inquiry at 
Columbia University. The three-volume 
report made by this Inquiry is available 
and stands as a monumental scientific and 
critical study of character education and 
character-building programs. 

FRANK ASTOR 
Liaison Officer, National Child Welfare 
Association and the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, New York. 
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WAS COLLEGE WORTH - WHILE? By 
John R. Tunis. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1936. Pp. 234. $2.00. 

In this interesting book Mr. Tunis pro- 
vides a detailed study of some five hun- 
dred men who were graduated from the 
Harvard Class of 1911. He sets forth their 
earning power, family life, beliefs both 
religious and political, their vocations and 
avocations, and their success or failure 
as the case may be. 

While the book provides both interest- 
ing and stimulating reading, it really of- 
fers no definite conclusions as to whether 
or not one should send a boy to college. 
As a matter of fact it would be futile to 
indulge in finality or to try to establish 
arguments for or against the “worth- 
whileness” of a college education from 
the study of a mere five hundred young 
men who were tossed out from the aca- 
demic shelter of a care-free life into the 
most disheartening and unsettled period 
of our entire history. The author makes 
no such attempts. He simply states the 
facts concerning the “boys of 1911” and 
leaves you to draw your own conclusions. 

Mr. Tunis admits that the class has the 
number of men in Who’s Who that might 
be expected and that in American Men 
of Science there are sixteen names listed 
or six more than the average of fifty-nine 
Harvard classes that furnished an average 
of almost ten per class. He also states 
that college was a decided benefit for the 
doctors, educators, and the few in re- 
search, science, and architecture. 

On the other hand he asks, “Was a 
college education necessary to become a 
trustee, to sell stocks and bonds, insurance 
or real estate, to be an investment coun- 
selor or an interior decorator?” 

The answer to this question is: It all 
depends on the individual and upon how 
good a salesman, counselor, or decorator 
he desires to be and upon how much em- 


phasis he puts on one of the so-called 
seven objectives of education, “The 
worthy use of leisure.” 

But there are other things that the | 
author did not say. These suggest certain 
inferences that are of more than passing 
interest and have occupied the minds of 
the educators and many of the laity for 
some time. Here are a few that suggest 
themselves to even the casual reader. 

(1) The college of 1911 permitted a 
woeful waste of time and exercised very 
little if any supervision over the youth of 
that period. 

(2) The college of 1911 was most 
neglectful of guidance and vocational 
training. For out of 716 who entered in 
1907 only 535 were graduated, and after- 
wards even some of the graduates never 
found their proper niche in life. The 
author remarks: ‘No one held out a hand 
to those sinking. Puritan deans without 
fear and without reproach watched them 
drown by the hundreds. . . . Those who 
by luck and desperate paddling reached 
the opposite shore were reluctantly given 
a sheepskin and forgotten—except when 
it came time to raise money for endow- 
ment funds.” 

(3) Too many attempt an erudition 
that was never meant for their particular 
kind of a head. They may be exposed to 
a college education but they are like the 
boy whose sisters had the measles, “he 
never took ‘em.” 

(4) A plea for a different type of edu- 
cation than that administered to the hap- 
less members of the class of 1911. This 
curricular improvement too is underway 
but it is still a perplexing problem. For in 
this day of rapid change who can foresee 
what twenty-five years from now will re- 
quire of a graduate? Or who can prescribe 
a course of study that will produce 
leaders? 

After all is said and done, we have to 
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say with Emerson, “The Sphinx must 
solve her own riddle.” And if our insti- 
tutions of higher learning can send out 
men who have learned to think straight 
enough to lead us out of the wilderness 
of past mistakes they will be worth-while. 
Educators and parents who are en- 
trusted with the preparation of the coming 
generation for a life of usefulness and 
responsibility are indebted to Mr. Tunis 
for giving them a book that will stimulate 

their ideas. 
W. F. Lirt.e 


Rahway, N. J. 
eS 4 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION. By Esther 
Lucile Brown. New York, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1936. Pp. 120. 75 cents. 

The author of this monograph is a 
member of the Department of Statistics of 
the Russell Sage Foundation; the book is 
one of a series dealing with the “emerging 
professions” and produced under the 
auspices of the Foundation. Those on 
social work and engineering have already 
appeared. 

This text brings together, within small 
space, information about nursing collected 
by individuals and by such groups as the 
Goldmark Committee, the Committee on 
the Grading of Nursing Schools, and the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
The Flexner criteria for judging the pro- 
fessional status of an occupation are re- 
called, and the facts about nursing are 
skilfully chosen with the purpose of in- 
dicating wherein nursing does or does not 
measure up to those standards. 

The author cites favorable trends in 
nursing service and education, as well as 
limitations: the recent decrease in number 
of schools, rising standards of admission, 
and revision of the curriculum on the one 
hand, but on the other, the sparseness of 
the theoretical phases of the curricula of- 
fered in many schools, the deficiencies and 


inequalities in the clinical experience of- 
fered, the inadequately prepared instruc- 
tors, the dependence of the schools on the 
hospital. She also points out the discrep- 
ancies between demand for and supply of 
nursing service, the insufficient incomes of 
a large number of nurses, and the in- 
ability of a large part of the public to pay 
for nursing service. 

The growing public and professional 
interest in disease prevention and health 
promotion, the author believes, will have 
an extremely important influence on nurs- 
ing education and service, since out of it 
has grown the public health nursing 
movement. On this point she says, in part: 

The public health nursing movement is ex- 
ercising a profound influence upon the pro- 
fession of nursing. Because a public health 
nurse requires a different kind of education 
from that which has been offered the pros- 
pective private duty nurse, nursing education 
is in the process of becoming more flexible 
and more capable of adjusting itself to the 
needs of a greatly enlarged function of nurs- 
ing. Because it has provided its personnel 
with permanent positions and a higher income 
than that earned by the average nurse engaged 
in bedside care, it has offered an incentive to 
the competent and well-trained nurse. 
Through its insistence that its members must 
assume a large degree of responsibility for 
the prevention of disease and the education 
of the public, it has not only done much to 
develop initiative and resourcefulness in 
them, but it has added distinction and pres- 
tige and raised the professional tone of this 
phase of nursing. 


Other encouraging attempts by the pro- 
fession to find better ways of serving the 
public, which the author cites, are the de- 
velopment of placement services, job 
analyses of nursing, the formation of 
nursing councils, the increasing use of 
the graduate nurse for staff duty in the 
hospital, and the spread of the eight-hour 
day. 

The plans of organization of several 
university schools are outlined, and the 
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work of one very recent ani one current 
committee of the National League of 
Nursing Education (that on the Essen- 
tials of a Good School of Nursing and 
that on the Curriculum) are described at 
some length as indicating “the nature of 
an emerging philosophy of nursing edu- 
cation and the function of nursing that 
is likely to affect greatly the future of this 
branch of health service.” 

The author concludes by pointing out 
the needs for an accrediting plan for nurs- 
ing schools (the National League of 
Nursing Education is about to make a 
study of this problem), for more adequate 
nursing legislation, and for a national 
board of nurse examiners. 

Because it brings together from many 
widely scattered sources a great deal of 
authentic information in a very compact 
way, the book will be particularly helpful 
to those interested in nursing service and 
nursing education or in learning about 
nursing in order to advise young people 
who are choosing their vocations. Voca- 
tional counselors, lay board and committee 
members, as well as nurses themselves, 
will find it both useful and interesting. 

HELEN W. Munson, R. N. 
Associate Editor, 
American Journal of Nursing 
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ART EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS. A report by the Committee on 
High Schools in the United States. Part I. 
New York, Federated Council on Art Edu- 
cation, 1936. 60 cents. 

Since art education in its many aspects 
consciously or unconsciously affects all 
classes of the population, the importance 
of the training given in our high schools 
is immediately apparent. The committee 
responsible for the form and method of 
the present survey was as follows: The 
Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
Springfield, Mass.; the Educational Direc- 
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tor, Rhode Island School of Design; the 
Director of Art Education, Baltimore; the 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Pratt Institute; a Professor of Fine Arts, 
University of California; the Chief of the 
Division of Art Education for the State of 
Pennsylvania; and a Professor of Art 
Training, University of Detroit. 

The members of this Committee are 
to be congratulated on the significant in- 
formation that they have gathered from a 
hitherto unexplored field. 

The preface states the purpose of the 
investigation to be a scrutiny of the entire 
field of art education in the high schools 
of the United States and the publication 
of a report for the use of superintendents 
of schools and supervisors and teachers of 
art in high schools. It was obviously neces- 
sary to conduct the survey by mail, the 
committee supplementing questionnaires 
by personal letters. 

Due to the large amount of material 
collected the report has been prepared in 
two parts. The chapter headings will give 
an excellent idea of the contents of Part I. 
Chapters one to four present the point of 
view of the student. 

Chapter I. What do leading men and 
women believe to be the value of art as a 
social movement and the value of art educa- 
tion as a public-school subject? [Quotations 
follow from  acpad from various occupa- 
tions: automobile manufacturers, educators, 
judges, sociologists, moving picture directors, 
and others. } 

Chapter II. What do high-school pupils 
report that they learn from courses in art? 

Chapter III. What do high-school pupils 
— to be the functions of art in the home? 
{This is a particularly important chapter, 
reflecting opinions of ts and relatives. } 

Chapter IV. What do art students in higher 
se a wr Naty soenived rom 

r courses : 

Then from the point dvs of the in- 
structor, we have: 


Chapter V. What does the jal art 
school estifnate to be the success of the high 
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school preparatory art courses? [There is lit- 


tle uniformity of — here. } 
Chapter VI. at does the high-school 


art teacher estimate to be the success of the 
high school preparatory art courses? {These 
teachers seem more optimistic than the direc- 
tors of the special schools. } 

In the appendix each questionnaire is 
reproduced and replies are tabulated in 
statistical form. 

This report fills a very real need. It will 
be of material aid to all those who want a 
truthful evaluation of high-school art 
education today. Further indispensable in- 
formation will appear shortly in Part II 
with a survey of the objectives, scope and 
content of courses of study; of the classi- 
fication of students, types of lessons, 
methods of instruction, and pupil gui- 
dance; and a report on the professional 
training of the high-school art teacher and 
the relationship of social trends to the art 
courses offered high schools. 

Mrs. H. POWELL 


SZ 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR SECRE- 
TARIES. By Lois Irene Hutchinson. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1936. Pp. 616. Price $3.50. 

Although apparently designed for the 
use of secretaries and stenographers, the 
reviewer believes this book will prove ex- 
ceptionally valuable to commercial teach- 
ers and office managers. The former will 
find it sufficiently comprehensive to indi- 
cate the wide scope of information ex- 
pected of a stenographer. And the office 
manager who frequently needs to brush 
up on points in punctuation, spelling, or 
word division, can put this handbook to 
practical use. 

With the needs of the active secretary 
in mind, I reviewed Miss Hutchinson’s 
book largely by way of its index. Working 
with several different stenographers in as 
many weeks, I asked them to look up 
most points which arose during dictation 


and transcription, with the result that 
they were set right on innumerable ques- 
tions ranging from whether something 
was “bawled up” or “balled up,” to the 
length of time it would take an airmail 
letter to get from New York to Cleveland. 
In actual use and under executive gui- 
dance the desired information was avail- 
able in the volume nine times out of ten. 

Obviously the market for a book such 
as Miss Hutchinson's is among those am- 
bitious girls who wish to improve their 
own and their employers’ English, or 
among painstaking employees who pride 
themselves on having on tap the miscel- 
laneous information likely to be called 
for in any ordinary business day. That 
there is such a market is evidenced by 
the fact that since 1929, ninety thousand 
copies of a similar book have been sold. 
Miss Hutchinson apparently is striving to 
interest an even larger group, by includ- 
ing much elementary data which book- 
buying stenographers already would have, 
and which almost every commercial grad- 
uate should have learned in school. 

To my mind the Standard Handbook 
for Secretaries would have a wider sale 
if it did not so obviously go after the 
mass market which, I believe, is non- 
book-buying. If much of the general in- 
formation contained in the chapters on 
letters, telegrams, and telephoning were 
omitted, little would be lost. And, on the 
other hand, the book would be much 
more useful if there were a few pages of 
introduction emphasizing the importance 
and rewards to a stenographer who ac- 
quires the habit of looking things up 
when she is in doubt. Instead the book 
jumps “cold” into the subject of English 
and misused words, without even telling 
us who the author is. 

In my opinion the Standard Handbook 
for Secretaries is worth its price—even 
to a girl who might have to scrimp on 
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lunches to buy it—for the chapters on 
grammar alone. And the list of similar 
words would be a godsend at times. The 
section on punctuation deserves wide 
reading, especially the examples of using 
dashes, and quotes within quotes. And 
there are times in most businesses when 
the question of the correct salutation as- 
sumes major proportions. For some years 
when I was in a partnership with another 
woman I noticed that our correspondents 
sweat blood over how to address us. Of- 
ten they wrote and asked us what was 
correct. Miss Hutchinson settles this point 
by bringing out the rather moth-eaten 
word ‘““Mesdames,”’ for which there is no 
substitute unless it is ‘““Ladies.’’ And so, 
again, her book has passed an acid test of 
everyday necessity on ‘What to do.” 
ELIZABETH GREGG MACGIBBON 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 
ference.) 


Bayliss, W. Bradford. An Evaluation of a 
Plan for Character Education. Involving the 
Use of a Pledge, an Award, and a Sponsor. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 142. $1.60. 

A study made by the author of the validity of 
a character forming plan of the X Foundation for 
boys of the teen-age, involving a pledge, guidance 
by a sponsor, and a cash reward for successful com- 
pletion of the training period. 

Baylor, Adelaide S. Vocational Education 
in Home Economics. Twelve Y ears of Home 
Economics Education Under the National 
Vocational Education Acts. Washington, U. 
S. Office of Education, Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 151, 1930. Pp. 64. 30 cents. 

Discusses interpretations of the acts, organization 
of the work, programs, expansion of the program, 


development of the program, achievements, pro- 
posed future work. 


Church, H. V. (ed.). Proceedings of the 
Twenty-First Meeting of the Department of 


Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association at New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, The Department, 1937. Pp. 130. 
$1.00. 

Coyle, David C. Uncommon Sense. Wash- 
ington, National Home Library Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 148. 25 cents. 


Educating for Democracy. A Symposium. 
Yellow Springs, O., The Antioch Press, 
1937. Pp. 148. 

Collected papers on education presented by spe. 
cialists in education at Antioch College on the 
occasion of the beginning of the Horace Mann 
Centennial Celebration. 

Gray, William S. (ed.). Tests and Meas- 
urements in Higher Education. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 238. 
$2.00. 

Reports presented at the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions on tests and 
examinations in force at Harvard, Swarthmore, and 
at the universities of Chicago, Buffalo, and Ohio 
State, by faculty representatives of these institu- 
tions. Also papers are included on the Cooperative 
Test Service, on an appraisal of the test movement, 
on methods of improving existing tests, on trends 
abroad, on the need of research, and similar topics. 


Hopkins, Harry L. Index of the Monthly 
Reports of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. June 1933-June 1936. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1937. Pp. 56. 

Jones, Lloyd L. Our Business Life. New 
York, The Gregg Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 
660. Illustrated. 


Designed to give the students a citizen's under- 
standing of how business functions. Divided into 
sections on financial life, communication, travel 
and transportation, buying and selling, business and 
law, business management. 


Nichols, Frederick G. Junior Business 
Training for Economic Living. New York, 
American Book Co., 1936. Pp. 678. 


A volume similar in source and format to Our 
Business Life. 


Levine, Albert J. Fundamentals of Psycho- 
logic Guidance. Mental Hygiene in the Serv- 
ice of School and Society. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Educational Monograph Press, 1936. Pp. 96. 
$1.00. 

Lloyd, Henry D. Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth. Washington, D. C., National 
Home Library Foundation, 1936. Pp. 366. 25 
cents. 

Morgan, Arthur E. The Long Road. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The National Home Library 


Foundation, 1936. Pp. 144. 25 cents. 
. 
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Overstreet, Harry A. A Declaration of Inter- 
dependence. New York, W. W. Norton and 
Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 284. $3.00. 

“An attempt to write a social philosophy from 
a present-day American point of view.” 

What Employers Are ape for Em- 
ployees. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1936. Pp. 70. Paper. 


Replies from 2,452 establishments employing 
4,502,608 persons or 15.5 per cent of the number 
reported by the 1930 census as gainfully occupied 
in manufacturing, extraction and refining, transpor- 
tation and communication, wholesale and retail 
trade, finance and public utilities, report on ninety 
activities involving collective bargaining, improv- 
ing the employee's economic status, employee self- 
improvement, employee physical welfare, employee 
privileges and employment technique. Tables indi- 
cate what proportion of the companies in each 
type of business or industry are engaged in the 
individual activities classified under these general 
headings. Other tables indicate what proportion of 
all the companies reporting are engaged in each 
activity and what proportion of all the employees 
are in those companies. 





They Write For Us 





EDWIN A. LEE (‘Critical Issues in Gui- 
dance and Personnel”), Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference since July 1, 
1936, greeted the readers of OCCUPATIONS 
in the October, 1936 issue. Last month his 
paper, “Strength from Weakness,” appeared 
in this magazine. 


RAYMOND A. KENT (“Some Social and Eco- 
nomic Implications of the Youth Problem’’) 
has been president of the University of Louis- 
ville since 1929. Previously to this Dr. Kent 
served as an educational administrator for a 
long period in educational positions which 
have included school superintendencies, and 
university deanships. He is the author of A 
Study of State Aid to Public Schools in Min- 
nesota, 1918; and editor of Higher Educa- 
tion in America, 1930. Dr. Kent is Chair- 
man of the American Council on Education. 


HERBERT R. STOLZ (“The Integration of 
All Guidance Work”) is Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Guidance, Oakland, 
Calif. Schools. Previously Dr. Stolz served as 
Director of Health, Stanford University, and 
as California's State Supervisor of Physical 
Education. 
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ESTHER LLOYD-JONES (“What is This 
Thing Called Personnel Work ?"’) is Associate 
Professor of Education and Director of the 
Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Jones came to Colum- 
bia from Northwestern University in 1926 
where she had served as assistant director of 
personnel. Besides numerous magazine 
articles in professional publications Miss 
Lloyd-Jones is the author of Student Person 
nel Work, published by Harpers in 1929. 


FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK (‘The Small 
College Organizes for Guidance’’) has been 
Dean of Personnel at Bethany College, West 
Virginia, for the past ten years. He has con 
tributed many articles on school and college 
articulation and measurement projects to vari 
ous educational journals. He is a recognized 
leader in guidance work throughout West 
Virginia and Westerg Pennsylvania. 


WARREN K. LAYTON (‘The Junior Place- 
ment Service and the NYA”) contributed 
“Guidance Needs of Detroit's 15-Year-Old 
Pupils” to the December, 1936 issue of 
Occupations. Dr. Layton is Director of the 
Department of Guidance and Placement, 


Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


HARRY E. STONE (‘Placing College Gradu- 
ates’) writes us that he is at present enroute 
to several industrial plants and personnel 
offices in the interest of placement. In 1922 
Mr. Stone came to West Virginia University 
as Dean of Men, after a wide teaching and 
counseling experience. He also directs the 
university's guidance and placement activities 
under the title, Secretary of Loans and Place- 
ment. Mr. Stone has lectured extensively 
before educational gatherings and has done 
considerable research in numismatics. 


EARL W. SEIBERT (“A Working Guidance 
Program’’) is in charge of the guidance pro 
gram at Hershey High School where he is 
also teacher of history. Mr. Seibert has con- 
siderable background as an organizer and 
leader of young people's religious and social 
groups in Boston and Canton, Ohio. 


ARDA TALBOT RAHT (“Occupations of San 
Antonio’s 1935 Graduates”) is on the staff 
of San Antonio’s Vocational and Technical 


School. 
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Your BIGGEST Job 


Help students save a year or two by decid- 
ing now and preparing for a life’s work that 
suits and pleases them. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Vocational Guidance 


MONOGRAPH LIBRARY 


A boon to every counselor and teacher— 
Contains up-to-date facts and as complete data 
as is available about 50 live professions and 
trades for men and women. 


Send today sure—you won't regret it—for 
a Free Circular about this most modern 
method. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., INC. 
249 Railway Exchange Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 








Character and Personality 
An International Psychological Quarterly 
Editor: Cuantes E. Spearman, London 


Associate Editor in U. S. A.: 
Kart Zener, Duke University 


Assistant Editor in Great Britain: 
Jan Me oun, London 


Contents or Marcu Issue 
“German Science of Character”............ 
Charies Spearman (London, Eng.) 
“Teleonomic Description in the Study of 
Personality”... .. loyd Aliport (Syracuse 
University) 

“The Emotionality of Spinsters’’.. Raymond 
Royce Willoughby (Brown University) 
“Psycho- ayes ee EE cencccesons 

Cavendish Moxon (San Francisco) 
“Mother-Father Preference”. ..Sina M. Mott 
(Sou. Ill. State Normal University) 


“The Personalistic Psychology of William 
DT écanenases tadhon Gordon W. Aliport 
(Harvard University) 

News and Notes 

Book Reviews Books Received 
SUBSCRIPTION 
PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN DURHAM, N. C 
AND LONDON 
Price: $2.00 per annum 
THE DUKE a PRESS 

Durham, N. C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Copyright Booklet “How to Apply for 
a School, etc., etc.,” free to members, 


50 cents to non-members 





Largest and Most Successful 
Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Ww. Rurrer, Px.D., Manager 
Established 1906 
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Tool of 100/ Uses 


Vocational directors, counselors 
and instructors all praise the 
versatility and smooth perform- 
ance of this safe, efficient, 
modern tool. Workers are de- 
lighted with the many inter- 
esting jobs they can do 
with the Handee; in 
reality, a Whole Shop 
Full of Tools in One. 
Uses 200 different ac- and up 
cessories. Postpaid U.S.A. 
3 Accessories Free 


Grinds, Drills, Cuts, Polishes, Carves, 
Routs, Saws, Sands, Sharpens, Engraves. 


For work on all metals, alloys, Bakelite, bronze, 
glass, resins, wood, horn, bone, stone, etc. Plugs 
in_ any electric gocket AC or DC, 110 volts 
Weighs 1 pound. 13,000 r.p.m. 


De Luxe Model 
Fastest and most powerful tool for its type 
and weight, 12 ounces. 25,000 r.p.m. 

Order either Model on 10 days’ 
trial or send for free catalog. 


Free to Instructors 
Unusual Craftsman’s Project 
Book “Pi re and Profit 





























$18.50 CHICAGO WHEEL & MF6. ca. 


© Aecossnrin Free CHICAGO, ILL. 
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-MEN, WOMEN, and JOBS- 











By DONALD G. PATERSON and JOHN G. DARLEY 
T HE story of a five-year study in human engineering by the Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute of the University of Minnesota. Points the way to 
better vocational guidance and re-education procedures. 
“Pithy, convincing, brilliant exposition of the new 
scientific emphasis in occupational investigation. . . . CONTENTS 
Should be required reading for every student of voca- M85 ques and Tests 
tional guidance, vocational education, industrial psy- “a: pete en 
. . ” : ypes 0 nempioyed 
chology, economics, and sociology.” —Occu pations. ilies" 
“A very bright spot in the wilderness of unfruitful | Employed Workers 
: i Re-training Programs 
and palpably unscientific attempts to analyze and guide : at : oO ; 
. * . ° - education an ccupational 
individuals in the vocational paths they should take. Adjustment 
: —Mental Hygiene. Diagnosis in Employment 
Practice 
i = 142 pages, 10 charts, 5 halftones, 8vo. cloth Research 
i _ Sa Completed Picture 
Trade edition $2.00 Text edition $1.50 
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> YOUR COPY 


| a of the latest book on “Occupations” 
will be ready May 1 








Occupational 
Guidance 


If you are a teacher of guidance, 
occupations, or vocational civics, let us 
present you a complimentary copy of By 








our new text. . . . Superior in 
Style, clarity, and student-appeal. 


Accuracy of facts checked by national 
authorities. . . . 


Excellence of illustrations, including 
photographs. .. . 

Inspirational material, containing fifty 
biographies. . . . 

Selections from the best guidance 
literature, including “Outlook” state- 
ments written for this text by eminent 
leaders. 











Paul W. Chapman 


Formerly president of the American Voca 

tional Association and president of the 

Vocational Section of the National Education 
Association 


List Price $1.76 
. 
Write for your free copy today 
° 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
441 West Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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PRICELESS 


Guidance Ingredient? 


The priceless ingredient in the develop- 
ment of a successful, smoothly-functioning, 
economical guidance program in any high 
school is the experience and the work of 
other guidance specialists. The four vol- 
umes of the INOR GROUP-GUIDANCE 
SERIES make this priceless guidance in- 
gredient available to every school. 

The experience of many guidance author- 
ities is contained in Volume IV, the master 
high-school guidance deskbook. The work 
of these people is offered in Volumes I, II 


and III, which contain the instructional 
materials of the guidance program. 

Hundreds of principals and guidance. 
planning committees have found that these 
four colesien have saved them years of 
work and expense in developing heir gui- 
dance programs. In thousands of schools, 
this Series is a vital part of the guidance 
system, and is recognized as standard. One 
large-city school system is planning to in- 
stall the INOR GROUP-GUIDANCE pro- 
gram for 100,000 pupils. 


Standard for Modern High-School Guidance 


Inor GROUP-GUIDANCE Series 
By Richard D. Allen 


Assistant superintendent in charge of Guidance, Providence, R. I. 
Former president, National Vocational Guidance Association 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Problems 
in Group Guidance, $1.95 

Vol. II (Character) Case-Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance, $1.55 


Required Reading for Spring: 
Goss’ Chats in an 
Employment Office 
List, 25c 


This supplementary vocational-guidance pam- 
phlet should be required reading during either 
April or May for senior high-school pupils. It 
contains excellent advice on how to get a job for 
the summer, or a permanent job, written by a 
man who has been hiring—and rejecting—young 
applicants for jobs in the largest concern of its 
kind in the world. Mr. Goss has frequently ad- 
dressed high-school students on this subject. 

But this pamphlet is much more than its title 
indicates. The author gives thorough counsel on 
getting the utmost out of school work as a prepa- 
ration for a job. And throughout, Mr. Goss con- 
vinces the pupil that he should not quit high 
school for a job before graduation. 


Vol. Ill (Tests) Self-Measurement Pro- 
jects in Group Guidance, $2.25 

Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance, $3.65 


For 7th or 8th Grade Homerooms: 
Brewer-Glidden 


Newspaper Stories for 
Group Guidance 


List, $1.61 


This book is winning wide favor because of 
its adaptability to many junior-high-school situa- 
tions, and the need for the materials it presents. 
Many schools use Brewer-Glidden as a textbook 
for pupils in the homeroom period. Other schools 
use it in regular guidance work. 

Materials for character and ethical guidance 
are offered in the 170 newspaper stories contained 
in this book. A series of questions following each 
story brings out every angle of the problem it 
presents, and almost automatically stimulates 
pupils to think for themselves. 


30-day approval on any books if requested 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 


RKO Bldg., Radio City 
New York 
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National Occupational Conference 


Purposes and Activities 


, go NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is interested in all aspects of 
occupational adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It 
seeks to encourage research on occupational opportunities, requirements, and trends, 
on the measurement of individual differences having occupational significance, and 
on means of improving the adjustment of the worker through education, guidance, 
and training. 

The Conference publishes books, pamphlets, and periodicals, which are sold 
at cost. It also provides a clearing house and consulting service for educational 
institutions, libraries, and other interested organizations. No charge is made for 
any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff officer of the 
Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the organization 
of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment of more than 
one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff officers for such trips 
but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary expenses. The work of 
the Conference does not include counseling with individuals regarding their personal 
occupational problems. 

The NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is administered through the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


CCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, is the official organ of the Na 

tional Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and 
occupational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of guidance, 
in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through articles by 
authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through reports on research and 
on events and developments, all the latest information on the occupational adjustment of 
youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


OCCUPATIONS, rue Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
227 Furron Street, New York City 


© Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 


0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magasine. 


© Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 























OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling, Cincinnati Public Schools 
WituiaM F., PATTERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Ex. Secy., Federal Comm. on Apprentice Training, Wash., D.C. 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer. Associate in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Trustees 


LEONA C. BUCHWALD, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, Baltimore 
A. H. EDGERTON, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Mitprep E. LINCOLN, National Youth Administration, New York City 

Georce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 

WiuLtiAM M. Procror, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Branch President Secretary 
California 
Northern Esther A. Dayman Ethel M. Cobb, Marin Jr. College, Kentfield, Calif. 
Southern J. H. Bedford Harriet Rietveld, Y. W. C. A., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Colorado Rosa M. Schoder Mary L. Kotz, Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo 
Connecticut Millard Darling Marguerite G. Healy, Hillhouse H. S., New Haven 


District of Columbia 


Chester W. Holmes 


Karl J. Moser, Eliot Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Georgia 

Atlanta Basoline E. Usher Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

(Negro Branch) 

Atlanta Harold H. Bixler Katherine Watson, Community Empl. Serv., Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago J. Anthony Humphreys Florence E. Clark, 5527 University Ave., Chicago 
Iowa W. H. Pierce C. T. Corrough, Iowa Falls, Iowa 
Kansas 

Central Peter Schellenberg S. Ezra McCulloh, Windom, Kans. 

Kansas City R. C. Johnson, Central Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Kans. 
Kentucky 

Breathitt Co. Marie R. Turner Lillian B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 

Henderson Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes Charles Hubbard, Route 2, Henderson, Ky. 
Louisiana 

New Orleans James J. Fortier Emma P. Cooley, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maryland Norman A. Lufburrow Mrs. Elsa H. Willhide, Gwynns Falls Park Jr. H. S., 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Massachusetts 
New England 
Western 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Western 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 


Capital District 
Central 


New York City 
Rochester 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 


Northeastern 


Pennsylvania 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


Virginia 


Washington 
Seattle 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


Territory of Hawaii 


College Teachers of Guidance: Water B. JONES. 


William H. Shumway 
T. Marcus Kiley 
Robert C. Cole 


Ereminah D. Jerrard 
Gordon W. Bevins 


Marcia A. Edwards 


Charles Kell 


Arnold Hess 


Lucy Benson 
Harry Hepner 


Elsa G. Becker 
Marinette Thurston 


Donald E. Super 
R. S. Proctor 


Charles E. Lee 
Cc. C. Tuck 


Margaret MacDonald 
Mary I. Bower 


Charles H, Peasley 


Ellison M. Smith 


F. L. Chambers 
Otela Kelley 


Bessie M. Mottley 


Claude F. Turner 


R. F. Lewis 
F. W. Ziegenhagen 


Dean Morgan 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Bemis, Central H. S., Springfield 
Mrs. Katherine Shattuck, Y. W. C. A., Worcester 


l, Detroit 
Mich 


Laura Lesh, Cleveland Intermediate Sci 
Boyd R. Swem, Creston H. S., Grand Rapids 


Annie McCradie, Roosevelt H. S.. Mint eapolis, Minn 


Margaret A. Hickey, 560 North Skinker, St. Louis 

C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lit Nebr 

Jason N Kemp, Roosevelt H. S., Rahway, N J 

Anna M. Nolan, Hackett Jr. H. S., Albany, N. ¥ 

Virginia D. Kelley, Office of Dean of Women, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y 

Anna May Jones, Butler Hall, 88 Mo: Drive 

Joyce E. Sharer, Charlotte H. S., Rochester, N. Y 


Allis E. Graham, $00 Riverside Drive. New York 


C. P. Richman, 202 Irwin Apts., Durham, N. ¢ 


Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elsie Mitchell, 9411 Beacon St., Clevelan 1, Ohio 


Marie E. Doremus, 715 Church Lane, Philadelphia 
W. Lawrence Fife, Arsenal Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Administration Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 


William A. Huey, National Loan and 
Bldg., Columbia, S. ¢ 


Exchange Bank 


Mrs. Lucille Adkisson, 4236 Potomac St., Dallas, Tex 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Mrs. J. N. Elder, Hopewell, Va 


Seattle 


Mrs. Kathryn Kennedy, Edison Voc. H. S., 


M. M. Hansen, Vocational School, Appleton, Wis 
Ruth Hurlbut, Girls’ Jr. Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis 


Justine Gentle, Burns, Wyo 


Dorothea Spellman, 1040 Richards St., Honolulu, T.H 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS 


Dept. Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Occupational Research: FLORENCE E. CLARK, 5527 


University Ave., Chicago. 
State Guidance: Harnoip L. HOLBROOK, National Youth Administration, 219 S. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa 


Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


Scholarship: Eorrh M. Everett, Director of 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


T—PAUL 8. ACHILLES 
Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 
Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
JEROME H. BENTLEY 
Activities Secretary, New York City ¥Y.M.C.A. 
HAROLD B. BERGEN 
Director of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble Co 
T—WALTER V. BINGHAM 
Professor of Psychology, Stevens Institute of Technology 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ. 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
2—ANNA L. BURDICK 
Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 
Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ. 
E-—-HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
L. D. COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 
Cc. §. COLER 
Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
Director of Education, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs 
FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Indus. Education Service, U. 8. Office of Education 
&é—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 
HENRY S. DENNISON 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
ChE—J. WALTER DIETZ 
Supgrineendans of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
Jestern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 
New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 
Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
CHARLES P. HOWARD 
President, International Typographical Union 
WALTER A. JESSUP 
ident, ie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Conference Board 


RCE, sss 44.0 8deuieks ¢aawmeien Durector Frep C. SMITH......... Editor of “Occupatio 
Ropert Hoppock...... Assistant to the Director Donatp M. CRESSWELL...... Managing Edio 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 
E—FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N. y 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uy 
E. B. LAWTON 
Asst. Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New York City 
E—EDWIN A. LEE 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Chairman, National Mediation Board 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
President, American College Personne! Association 
SPENCER MILLER, Jr. 
Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
DEWITT 8S. MORGAN 
Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
F. G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Graduate 
of Education 
T—JOHNSON O'CONNOR 
Director of Research Staff in Psychology, Stevens Ina 
of Technology 
T—L. J. O'ROURKE 
Director of Personnel Research, Civil Service Commi 
ChT—DONALD G. PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 
C. R. REED 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 
D. B. ROBERTSON 
Pres., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineme 
E—JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 
GEORGE J. RYAN 
Vice-President, Long Island City Savings Bank 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 
President, Northwestern University 
C. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 
E—T. G. SPATES 


Director, Industrial Relations, General Foods (Ce 
N. Y. C 








E—ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 
PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
American Psychological Association 
ROBERT H. SPAHR 
Director, Instruction and Curriculum Development, 
General Motors Institute of Technology 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
T—MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
T—MORRIS S. VITELES 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania 
IRMA VOIGHT 
President, American Association of Deans of Women 
T™—J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, Purdue 
University 
JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 
L. A. WILSON 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education, State of New York 
ET—BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, 
Columbia University 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Professor of Economics, Connecticut College 
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